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premiums begin (only $2.00 
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duced by the dividends that 
Postal pays you as earned. 

A Safe Company 

For the past 28 years Pos- 
tal Life Insurance Company 
has been providing insurance 
direct-by-mail to thousands 
upon thousands of thrifty, 
sensible people in every State 
in the Union. Postal Ufc 



has sold $70,000,000 of insurance through the United 
State Mails by its economical direct selling plan. Postal 
Life does business under the strict supervision of the New 
York State Insurance Dept, and is subject to the United 
States postal authorities — a double assurance of safety. 

Apply Today With Coupon Below 
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veloped them into men of powerful pro> 
i>ortions with bulging biceps and brawny 
urearms. He-men wim strong, solid arms of power 
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THE WONDERS OF TIME 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 

soiling may be used in dealing with heavenly 
bodies, such as the sun, planets, etc. We all 
know that the stars, of which our sun is one, 
are born, live in their full glory, and then burn 
to a cinder and become dark. The span of life 
of a star on our time scale is probably from 50 
to 100 billions of our years. This inconceivably 
long time, which we cannot at all imagine, since 
our minds are not constituted for such large- 
scale measurements, is, so far as the sun (a 
small star) is concerned, of the same order as 
our own life span. 

Of course, the sun cannot reason, and does not 
think, and does not feel; but the fact remains, 
that there are different “time scales,” even 
though time itself does not exist. And when we 
come to outer space, far removed from any 
galaxy, which space has existed possibly with- 
out any beginning, the time scale, to our minds, 
becomes still more hopeless, because we are 
unable to cope with it entirely, since we cannot 
conceive anything that is infinite. Yet, we should 
also apply a time scale to infinity if we used 
logic; but we find we can no longer do so be- 
cause we do not understand the term. Time and 
infinity in this sense become hopeless of under- 
standing. 

If the universe has no beginning, and has no 
end, what “time scale” can we apply to it? The 
futility of the human mind is shown when we 
begin to consider problems of this sort. They 
get us nowhere and, if we extend the terra 
“time” to infinity, all logic and all mathematics 
cease, because we no longer have anything to 
which we can apply the terms which we have 
been using. 
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IME is a purely mental concept, and 
not something existing in nature. Hu- 
man beings and animals are aware of 
time lapses ; thus the human being feels 
keenly the passage of time in his every- 
day endeavors, and an animal (a dog 
for instance) knows his feeding hour and thus 
is also keenly aware of the passage of time. If, 
however, you go into the inanimate world, time 
is not existent. Time means absolutely nothing 
to a gas, to a rock, or to a piece of metal; for 
though matter may change its composition with 
time, the mineral has no consciousness of time 
because it cannot feel or think, as we know the 
term. 

Time, as human beings know it, is merely a 
mathematical concept of some sort, and the 
“day,” used by us as a yardstick, is in the same 
category as the geometrical idea of the earth’s 
equator. Both are wholly imaginary ; in reality, 
they do not exist. Time also, in reality, does not 
exist. 

The yardstick of time, which we apply to it, 
is also relative and changeable. Thus, for in- 
stance, the span of life of a microbe would be, 
probably, the same length of time to its mind 
(if it had one) as our life span is to ours ; and 
the fly which is born, lives, and dies all in one 
day has probably the same concept as we have 
for our much larger time unit; in other words, 
the fly, which lives for one day, lives much 
faster — ^but to it, no doubt, that one day is a 
whole lifetime, as much as 70 or 80 years is 
to us. 

From this, it will be seen that there are dif- 
ferent yardsticks for time too. The same rea- 
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(lllmttation by Schneeman) 



A horror tore at my brain as I watched the frightful spectacle of great bodies, 
whose immensity could only be imagined, hurtling toward one 
another, to their own and our destruction! 
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INTO THE INFINITESIMAL 



By KAYE RAYMOND 

• The social calendar of the popular Met- 
ropolitan Club of Chicago does not 
schedule the informal discussions that pre- 
vail on Tuesday evenings throughout the 
winter as a legitimate part of the club’s 
activities. Nevertheless, the courteous 
stewards have tacitly arranged that the 
twelve members forming the customary 
Tuesday assembly have the quietude and 
cheeriness of the Yale Corridor, with its 
spacious lobby and open fireplace. 

This particular Tuesday, however, I 
had been seated in the famous Corridor 
since eight o’clock, in solitary comfort. 
Evidently, none but myself possessed the 
temerity or foolhardiness to venture out 
into the swirling blizzard that had de- 
scended upon a dismayed city, simply to 
gain the club and pass away the usual 
Tuesday hours of intellectual ecstasy. 

I was greatly pleased, therefore, when 
those corpulent inseparables, Courtney 
and Murray, entered the Corridor an hour 
later, shaking off their immense fur coats, 
which, despite a certain amount of good- 
natured ridicule, they always wore. 

And I was doubly pleased when Editor 
Williams of the Daily Chronicle entered. 

After several humorously vindictive re- 
marks concerning the unseasonable weath- 
er we were being subjected to and one or 
two cynical digs as to the elasticity of 
backbone displayed by fellow members, 
the conversation casually swung to that 
ever-interesting and absorbing subject, 
mysteries. 

Courtney had quelled general discus- 
sion by launching upon an entertaining 
narrative of a mystery that had concerned 
his private museum, whereupon Murray 
had countered with his contribution of a 
weird ocean mystery that had occurred 
on board that magnificent steamship, the 



S We have not had the pleasure of pre- 
senting a story of this type to our 
readers for quite a while, and are sure 
that this tale will meet favorable ac- 
ceptance. 

Many scientists agree that the only 
difference between the atomic universe 
and our own is size. That is, according 
to relativity, it is plausible to believe that 
there can be life upon an electron, which 
will be a gigantic world to the creatures 
thereon, though to us, they and their uni- 
verse are submicroscopic. 

This tremendous idea has always been 
a favorite of science-fiction fans, for it 
provides a free reign for the imagination. 

This delightful fantasy will thrill you 
with its living action, perilous adventure, 
profound mystery, and human characters. 



lie de France, during a recent crossing. 

When he had concluded his story, we 
three sat quietly contemplating the glow- 
ing fireplace. For a few minutes, the si- 
lence that reigned in the luxurious Cor- 
ridor was disturbed only by the crackling 
of the leaping flames and the monotonous 
ticking of the ponderous grandfather’s 
clock occupying a far corner of the fa- 
mous room. 

The hitherto reticent Williams unex- 
pectedly broke the stillness. 

“Have you ever heard of a mystery 
whose solution, when achieved, but led 
to the investigation of incidents far more 
fantastic and outre than the initial mys- 
tery itself?’’ He directed an interrogative 
look over his spectacles toward me in par- 
ticular. 

“Why no,” I replied hesitantly, “I can- 
not say that I have.” 

Williams opened his mouth to speak, 
but cast a glance over toward the cynical 
Courtney, who always tore a narrative to 
verbal shreds did it seem to stray beyond 
the limited bounds of probability, and then 
shook his head slowly. His manner indi- 
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cated that we were to dismiss the ques- 
tion for the moment. 

Later, when Courtney and Murray had 
hurriedly risen and rushed out of the Cor- 
ridor, pleading late engagements, Wil- 
liams reverted to his previous interroga- 
tion. 

“I didn’t like to speak further in front 
of Courtney and Murray,” he said. “You 
know how those fellows are, cynical as 
the devil but otherwise pure gold.” Here 
he paused, drew a closely rolled manu- 
script from his overcoat which had been 
carelessly thrown over a lounge chair, and 
continued. 

“Until a, year ago, Thomas Mawson, 
as you know, was editor of the Chronicle 
and my immediate superior. Then, upon 
his untimely death, I received his desk and 
position in the newsroom, although I knew 
that I should never be able to fill his shoes. 

“Only a few days ago did I discover 
this manuscript which you see in my 
hands. This scroll purports to explain a 
double mystery which is still frequently 
discussed in the newsroom. Briefly, the 
unexplained mystery at first concerned a 
railroad, but finally resulted in the disap- 
pearance of our star police reporter, when 
he was assigned to the case. 

“You will find, when you read this nar- 
rative, that there is one mystery, although 
astonishing enough in itself, that was but 
the medium which indicated further oc- 
currences so weirdly unbelievable that the 
perplexed editor of a great newspaper 
did not dare to have them set in type.” 
He handed the manuscript to me, secured 
his overcoat, and prepared to leave the 
room. But he paused at the wide door- 
way, looking back to where I sat inter- 
estedly unrolling the bulky papers before 
reading. 

“In the interests of truth, Raymond,” 
he said quietly, “I have often thought that 
the manuscripts should be published. And 
should you care to submit what is unmis- 
takably a vanished associate’s narrative of 
his own unexplained disappearance to the 
fiction magazines with which you deal, 
you have my permission. Who knows but 
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that it may be believed and that some un- 
foreseen good may result.” 

He uttered a parting salutation and left 
the club. 

I know I shall interest the readers of 
Wonder Stories when I inform them 
that, before submitting this astounding 
narrative for their intelligent perusal, I 
personally verified many of the more 
salient facts depicted therein. For ex- 
ample, I succeeded in conversing with cer- 
tain officials of the particular railroad 
mentioned in the narrative, obtaining 
data to my own satisfaction, although they 
were exceedingly reluctant to speak. 

Again, at Wickliffe Station in Ogden 
Dunes, I surveyed the ruins of a cottage 
that had been almost completely destroyed 
by fire. Its hilltop location and the amaz- 
ing construction of the foundation pro- 
claim it as the actual dwelling of the story. 

Finally, the records of the Ogden 
Dunes Realty Company, to which I have 
obtained access, show that an Ellsworth 
Blakely holds the title deed to that lot ! 

Undoubtedly many more proofs or 
methods of verification will suggest them- 
selves to the penetrating reader. But as 
to the trutfi of the narrative as an involved 
whole, saturated as it is with the unaccus- 
tomed and bordering at times on the 
grotesque, I shall not attempt to decide. 
Naturally, my own mind is quite made up 
on the matter. Far better, therefore, that 
I allow the readers to decide for them- 

Kaye Raymond. 

CHAPTER I 
The Story Breaks 

• Although I, Walter Tracy, was to have 
caught the morning train to Bear Lake 
as the initial step in my June vacation 
from the city, it was not until seven 
o’clock in the evening of the same day 
that I followed a grinning red-capped 
porter out through great barred gates into 
the immense and clamorous train shed of 
the Union Depot in Chicago. 

“Mawson, you old idiot !” I was think- 
ing, referring thus disrespectfully to the 
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overworked but kindly man who held 
down the desk of city editor on the Daily 
Chronicle. “Calling your star news hound 
back to the office today on that little mat- 
ter of detail will cost the paper a Pullman 
fare for my forced night travel now, plus 
a full day extra on my vacation.” 

But while I had exhibited annoyance 
at the office, claiming that Williams could 
easily have handled that little matter, I 
had secretly exulted at the growing de- 
pendence of “the old man,” upon his 
young and ambitious reporter. 

“Heahs yo sleepah, suh!” called the 
porter, pointing to a car number promi- 
nently displayed in the vestibule window. 

“Here you are — and thanks, George,” 
I said languidly, rewarding him more for 
his geniality than the small task of carry- 
ing my luggage. “It looks as though I am 
really off on my vacation now, George, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Deed it do, suh,” he replied chuckling, 
although he knew nothing of ray former 
delay. “Deed it do!” He ambled away 
in the dim light, his bulky figure seeming 
to melt through the iron-barred gates that 
led to the huge waiting room. 

I sighed in sheer contentment and 
placed one foot upon the train step. Then, 
with sinking heart, I observed an all too 
familiar figure hurrying along the mo- 
tionless coaches toward me. 

“Get away from me, Howard, confound 
you!” I cried, when that demon of office 
boys was still a distance away. “I know 
what you want and you can go right back 
to that old devil, Mawson, and tell him 
that I will not come back to the news- 
room again for any reason whatever ! This 
is my vacation and I will not have it 
ruined!” My voice almost broke to a 
scream in the depths of my agony. 

“Gee, Mr. Tracy, the old man’s almost 
off his nut!” breathed Howard, when he 
reached my side. “He said to hurry and 
get you off this train before it left the 
station. He said to tell you that a big 
story had broken and that he had no one 
but you who could handle it. He says, 
‘Tell Tracy that if he will do me this 



favor, I will more than make it up to 
him later.’ ” 

Grimly I motioned Howard to secure 
my luggage and follow me out of the train 
shed. I had a wrathful premonition that 
my vacation was completely ruined this 
time. Vague thoughts coursed wildly 
through my brain. I would furiously 
rush into the newsroom, thus showing 
my exasperation and displeasure, hurl my 
bags into a corner, and pound Mawson’s 
desk with a pugnacious fist, thundering 
out my resignation to his astonishment 
and grief. 

My intense anger lasted until our hast- 
ily secured taxicab arrived at the huge 
grimy building wherein the Chronicle was 
housed. By the time I entered the news- 
room itself, I had calmed down to the 
extent of deciding to announce my resig- 
nation in a calm sweet voice, meanwhile 
exhibiting a majestic dignity that would 
be remembered long after I had gone. 
Mawson would then regret his injustice 
to one of his slaves. Then he would go 
to the owner and point out the loss that 
the lately inaugurated policy of drive- 
drive-drive had subjected him to. The 
owner would relent, the slave policy would 
be modified, and Mawson would be em- 
powered to ask ray return, with a raise 
in salary as an inducement. I would defi- 
nitely refuse. 

Mawson was as impatient and abrupt 
as if he had not again ruthlessly inter- 
rupted my long-anticipated holiday. 

“Sit down, Tracy ; sit down, boy,” he 
urged hurriedly, as I stood with tightened 
lip and narrowed eyes beside him. 

His blue eyes, wrinkled at the comers, 
held twinkling lights in them that belied 
the grey hair and occasional sharp tem- 
per. A rare and youthful humor always 
lurked beneath his abrupt manner, and 
those who knew him loved him. 

“Sit down, my eye!” I shouted indig- 
nantly, all my repressed wrath mounting 
to the surface. “Do you realize that this 
is the second time you have interrupted 
my vacation plans ?” I really was angry, 
yet even in that wrathful moment, I knew 
that I should never be able to pound Maw- 
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son’s desk and shout my resignation. His 
spell over me was complete, and I groaned 
inwardly as I sensed that I was again to 
be putty in the hands of this old man who 
ruled over the Chronicle as a mother hen 
over her chicks. 

“What is it now ?’’ I continued cynical- 
ly. “What gigantic thing has happened 
to threaten the peace and security of our 
great nation so that the Chronicle sum- 
mons back one of its poor insignificant 
reporters to handle the situation? And 
may I be permitted to inquire just why 
I am the only man who can handle this 
wonderful assignment that Howard in- 
formed me awaited ?’’ 

Mawson’s blue eyes twinkled up at me 
and his generous mouth expanded into 
a smile. “That’s better, Tracy,” he 
soothed. He leaned back in his swivel 
chair and surveyed me with an indulgent 
expression — that same confounded ex- 
pression of innocence that he always as- 
sumed when handing out his most dif- 
ficult assignments. 

“Out of my entire staff, Tracy,” he said 
softly, “you are the only member who 
combines the ability of detective with that 
youthful love of extreme action and ad- 
venture, and on various occasions you 
have proven your ability to ferret out the 
concealed or the unusual, where others 
have failed. Therefore, I am going to 
ask you to cancel your vacation and take 
over an assignment that may possibly 
prove to be the most difficult and yet, at 
the same time, the most interesting story 
upon which you have ever worked.” 

“Cut out the blarney, chief,” I mur- 
mured sadly, concealing my satisfaction 
at hearing his words of praise. “Let’s 
have the dope!” 

“Well, lad, it so happens that I have 
received exclusive information regarding 
a most unusual railroad occurrence. The 
road involved is the Chicago South Shore 
and South Bend line which maintains a 
fine electrified service between Chicago 
and South Bend, Indiana.” 

“Just a moment,” I interrupted defi- 
nitely. “Is this another railroad mystery 
like that last one you assigned me to, 



which made an awful sucker out of me?” 
That confounded case still rankled in my 
mind. News- and sleuth-hound Tracy, the 
goat of a practical joke! 

“No, lad, this is not another medical 
student prank, but the most astonishing 
occurrence of the century!” He secured 
a paper that resembled a time-table from 
his desk, eyed it intently, and continued. 

“Only a week ago, the Chicago South 
Shore and South Bend Railroad decided 
to inaugurate a new and advanced pas- 
senger service. With this idea in mind, 
they placed a special train that embodied 
the most modern of improvements on their 
right of way, naming it the. South Shore 
Limited. This Limited is primarily a busi- 
ness man’s train and is run for the sole 
purpose of cutting down the running time 
between South Bend and Chicago from 
over two hours to less than an hour and 
a quarter. Absolutely no stops are made 
during this trip for any reason what- 
ever.” 

“I know about that train, chief,” I af- 
firmed. “She makes well over seventy 
miles an hour for the entire trip and is 
the latest thing in all electrical construc- 
tion.” 

“Well, this train, which you must re- 
member makes absolutely no stops what- 
ever, completed a run to South Bend this 
morning as usual. At exactly four o’clock, 
she then started her return run to Chicago. 
At precisely four-thirty, the train was cer- 
tainly at Tremont, the Indiana Dunes 
State Park, through which she passed at 
nearly eighty miles per hour, it is re- 
ported. But from there on, the rest is an 
uncanny void. The South Shore Limited 
never reached Randolph Street in the city 
here ! The train has simply vanished, for 
no wreck whatever has been discovered 
on the line !” 

• I leaned back in my chair and roared 

with laughter. “Good old Mawson,” I 
cried. "Always willing to play sucker for 
publicity stunts. Why, if I worked for 
the railroad, I could think up a better one 
than that!” 

Mawson surveyed me with a pitying 
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smile, his blue eyes twinkling as he re- 
plied. 

“Working on this sheet is making you 
so cynical, Tracy, that you suspect the 
motives of everyone without really stop- 
ping to think. What kind of publicity do 
you think that an event like this would 
create for a railroad? No, the story is 
genuine; I am certain of that.” 

“Then little Tracy is to solve the big 
bad mystery in a hurry,” I said sarcas- 
tically. “Thereby doubling the circulation 
of the Chronicle all of a sudden, just as he 
did in the Benson-Wells murder story?” 

“Yes, Tracy, that is exactly what I 
wish you to do,” replied Mawson serious- 
ly. “Of late, our circulation has dropped 
to an alarming point. In the future, we 
must print information I^efore the otlier 
journals have it. Readers must learn that 
our newspaper carries all that the other 
papers do, plus refreshing and thought- 
provoking information that is to be found 
in the Chronicle alone.” 

“First course in journalism,” I mur- 
mured wearily, crushing my lighted ciga- 
rette stub against his desk. “Then I have 
carte blmche to get on this story and stay 
on it until said story is solved and re- 
ported ?” 

Mawson assented with a nod, just as 
the telephone rang Insistently. He lis- 
tened for a minute or so, then replaced 
the receiver and turned to me. “I have 
been listening to the latest check-up and 
report of the railroal officials and detec- 
tives, as relayed by my telephone in- 
formant. Nothing has been found of the 
train as yet, but an individual has been 
located along the Chicago South Shore 
and South Bend line who saw the electric 
train farther along on her run than Tre- 
mont station!” 

“Who is the man?” 

“The head electrician of the Northern 
Indiana Power and Light Company’s 
branch plant at Wickliffe, where elec- 
tricity is transformed and distributed. 
This electrician swears that he saw the 
entire train, which consisted of four 
coaches, vanish into thin air!” 



“There’s the starting point, Mawson,” 
I cried. “Where is Wickliffe?” 

“About seven miles from Tremont and 
perhaps forty miles from the center of 
Chicago here. I, too, lad, am inclined to 
think that Wickliffe might be a logical 
starting point for your work in view of 
this latest information. And now, my 
boy,” he concluded, “I have plenty of 
other work to do, so be off on your diffi- 
cult task and good luck to you.” 

"So long, chief,” I responded careless- 
ly. “Don’t worry; Neverfail Tracy is on 
the job!” 

CHAPTER II 
A Stronge Occurrence 

• A chill grey dawn had given way to 
that roseate-hued sky that always pre- 
sages a splendid day as I descended from 
the South Bend Flyer (another speedy 
dunelands train) at Wickliffe Station. 

I breathed deeply of the clear air, 
scented with that indefinable odor of the 
open countryside, and looked about me. 
To my left there stretched a cinder road 
running through the undulating dunes 
hills, those lofty mounds of sand and 
reedy grasses that are so interesting. On 
my right, the famous dunes highway lay 
parallel to the railroad tracks; farther 
back stood a one-!?tory building of red 
brick. An easily discernible sign over the 
doorway informed one that here was the 
Wickliffe branch of the Northern Indiana 
Power and Light Company. Regardless 
of the sign, however, I should have easily 
recognized it, for numerous immense 
transformers and huge insulators of some 
sort, visible at the rear of the building, 
proclaimed the purpose to which the struc- 
ture was put. 

Walking over to the squat station of 
brick, I knocked upon the door. A red- 
faced and corpulent man clothed in yellow 
trousers and coarse blue shirt answered 
my knock. He stared in evident disfavor 
at my neat brown knickers and black and 
white striped sweater, then gruffly in- 
quired my purpose there. 

“Are you Air. Tompkins, the head elec- 
trician here ?” I inquired casually. 
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“I am that," he replied, still eying my 
radiant garb. 

“Well I am Tracy of the Chronicle, a 
Chicago newspaper. I was sent out by the 
editor to get your story of what you saw 
of the South Shore Limited.” 

“Aye, and I thought you were another 
o’ them crazy vacationers, coming over 
here from the hills to go through the 
plant,” chuckled Tompkins in evident re- 
lief. “They drive me off my nut, they do. 

“Well, sit down on that bench there 
and I’ll tell you all I saw, though I swear 
you’ll think me loony. But for fifty years, 
my eyes have told me the truth an’ I’m 
a-backin’ them up now!” 

After we had seated ourselves upon the 
settee he indicated, he continued. 

“About five o’clock, I told Rogers (he’s 
my assistant) what I’d seen a-sittin’ on 
this very bench we’re perched on now. He 
laughed his fool head off then, but when 
he found out later in Gary that the Lim- 
ited had never reached there, let alone 
Chicago, he changed his tune!” Here 
Tompkins chortled with glee at the 
thought of his associate’s discomfiture. 

“Let’s have the full story, Mr. Tomp- 
kins,” I suggested impatiently. 

“Well, it was about ten minutes to five 
yesterday afternoon. I’d been a-sittin’ on 
this very same bench about half an hour. 
You see, ever since they put the Limited 
on that railroad, I like to see her tear 
through Wickliffe here. She’s just about 
the fastest thing I ever see on wheels. 
Well, sure enough, along she comes just 
a-kickin’ up the dust in the roadbed. Been 
pretty dry weather here, you know. Well, 
she sweeps by a-roarin’ and when she gets 
to that place right there — ” here Tomp- 
kins pointed to a spot between two im- 
mense cottonwood trees “ — when she gets 
there, she’s gone — disappeared entirely!” 
“Into thin air?” I ejaculated incredu- 
lously. “Do you seriously mean to say 
that an entire train, weighing Lord only 
knows how many tons, vanished instantly 
from the tracks?” Somehow, his matter- 
of-fact recital had put reality into the 
weird affair, and I found myself losing 
some of my skepticism. 



“Into thin air!” agreed Tompkins em- 
phatically, eying me the while to see the 
effect of his astonishing story. 

“Are there any large ravines or exca- 
vations of any sort around here?” I 
asked, cocking one eye at the tracks im- 
portantly. 

“Nary a one, save what we call The 
Ditch. That’s a pretty big hole, but it’s 
way back up the track, toward South 
Bend.” 

“I think that I shall examine those 
tracks over there, at the exact place where 
you saw the train — ah — vanish,” I said 
significantly. 

Tompkins aroused himself with alacrity. 
“I guess I’ll go with you, son. This place 
here will take care of itself for a while. 
It’s all automatic, you know. I’m really 
only a licensed caretaker.” He chuckled 
as he lumbered after me. I really began 
to like the old duffer. 

Finally we reached an exact spot where, 
after much thoughtful squinting, grunt- 
ing, and figuring, he "allowed” that we 
had found the proper place. I bent down 
and scrutinized the track minutely. I be- 
lieve that I entertained vague thoughts 
of rails being laid off to somewhere upon 
which the train, instead of vanishing into 
air, had swiftly angled off to some strange 
destination. But there was not the slight- 
est sign of a disturbed roadbed! “Curi- 
ous,” I thought. For once in my news- 
paper career, I was stumped — completely 
at a loss to account for the impossible 
thing which had evidently happened here. 
Was I, the young news hound who had 
solved mysteries that the police had 
thrown up in despair, to fail at the very 
outset of this crazy story? I set my 
jaw grimly. Good old Mawson would 
never hear a report of failure from my 
lips! 

“Damn it,” I cried angrily. “A train 
can’t vanish off into thin air without a 
trace! You and Mawson and me — we’re 
all crazy — ” I broke off suddenly upon 
observing Tompkins’ strange actions. 

He had crossed to the opposite side of 
the tracks and stood staring at one of the 
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huge cottonwood trees in very evident 
amazement. 

“What is it; have you found some- 
thing?” I asked quickly, hurrying to join 
him at the foot of the tree. 

“Well, son, I don’t rightly know wheth- 
er I have or not, but I never saw a tree 
quite like this before; have you?” He 
motioned to the cottonwood. 

Indeed it was a most unusual sight. The 
giant poplar had appeared perfect when 
I had viewed it from the highway and 
also east on the tracks. But viewed from 
the west, the tall tree presented an as- 
tonishing appearance. It looked as though 
a Gargantuan hand bearing a colossal ax 
had sliced the great annual neatly down 
the center and then removed one of the 
halves thus split! Only half a tree stood 
revealed before our marveling eyes ! 

“I wonder if lightning did that?” I 
said slowly. 

Tompkins shook his head emphatically. 
"Ain’t been a storm of any kind here in 
weeks. Country’s dry as a bone, often is 
this time in June. Besides that, the wood 
on that tree where it’s been cut is white 
and clean. That sawin’ or whatever it 
is ain’t more’n forty-eight hours old.” 
And then Tompkins made a suggestion 
that undoubtedly saved our lives! “Sup- 
pose we go back to the plant and have a 
bite of lunch. Treat’s on me, and if you’re 
as starved as I am — well, you’re darn’ 
hungry, that’s all !” 

“Thanks, Tompkins,” I replied grate- 
fully. “I’ll be glad to do that little thing. 
Then I must look around for a place to 
stay, because I begin to suspect that I 
will have to remain in the vicinity of the 
dunes for quite a while.” 

Then, as we walked back to where the 
cinder road crossed the railroad tracks, 
an amazing incident occurred. A blast of 
tornado-like wind arose from apparently 
nowhere, whirled Tompkins and me from 
off our feet as it struck from behind, and 
was gone. Instinctively we stared at the 
place that we had quitted and sat upon 
the ground agape. 

Where there had grown two immense 
and spreading cottonwood trees, there 



now remained but two forlorn stumps 
projecting from the ground, exhibiting 
neat and freshly severed edges! 

CHAPTER III 
The White Cottoge 

• Tompkins had said to follow the cinder 
road in its narrow and snake-like wind- 
ings through the dunes for perhaps half 
a mile. Then I would stand at the foot 
of the hill upon which was situated the 
white cottage that he had pointed out 
from the highway. Its pointed roof had 
been barely visible over the summits of 
the intervening elevations. 

I now stood at the foot of the desig- 
nated hill, breathless and dusty, with the 
perspiration, called forth by the dry heat 
of the dunes region, beading my forehead. 

“Confound Tompkins,” I thought. 
“This rvalk must have been a darn’ sight 
nearer a mile than the half he estimated !” 
I sighed wearily and then began to climb 
the many stone steps set in the side of 
the hill that led to the gabled cottage. 
Reaching the top, I knocked upon the 
door. 

I was not at all prepared to see the 
scholarly appearing old gentleman with 
gray hair and spectacles, out of which 
kindly brown eyes peered inquiringly. I 
suppose that with my city ideas I had sub- 
consciously expected to see everyone in 
the dunes red-faced and exceedingly ro- 
bust. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but is this the 
residence of Mr. Blakely?” I inquired. 
Receiving a quiet affirmative, I continued ; 
“Well, I’m in a rather peculiar situation. 
You see, I have come down to the dunes 
region to do a certain bit of work and 
unfortunately had made no arrangements 
for shelter before I came. There does 
not seem to be any hotel in the vicinity 
and I was somewhat perplexed as to 
where I could stay for a few days, but 
a Mr. Tompkins over on the highway 
pointed out this house to me, said that he 
understood that a Mr. Blakely lived here 
alone and might be able to put me up for 
a short while.” 
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“I do not live alone, my young friend ; 
my daughter also resides here,” replied 
Mr. Blakely courteously. “But while we 
have extra room and while your personal 
appearance recommends you, I really do 
not think that we would care to receive 
strangers into our little home.” 

“I will pay you well,” I offered. Of 
course I knew that I could run back and 
forth between the dunes and Chicago each 
day, but I wanted to stay away from the 
city until my work was done. Too, warm 
weather was here and the city was swelter- 
ing. 

“I am afraid not,” the old man an- 
swered. “I, too, have work to do and I 
should like to pursue it uninterruptedly. 
Possibly if you would walk in about two 
miles to the water front, some one there 
would accommodate you. There are many 
small cottages along the lake.” 

Two miles more in the torrid sun! 
Nothing doing for me. I decided to walk 
the lesser distance to the highway and re- 
turn to the city by train, until the mor- 
row. 

“Who is it, daddy?” called a musical 
voice from within the house. 

“Just a young man who wishes to find 
a lodging for a few days, Helen.” 
“What a shame that there isn’t a hotel 
in the neighborhood,” said the musical 
voice coming nearer. 

Then the owner of the melodious vo- 
cality stood beside the old man in the 
doorway and I was lost! There she was, 
exposed to my view, a goddess clothed 
in beautiful purple raiment! Only in 
retrospection can I find the adjectives 
with which to describe her — ^tresses of 
raven black hue, large black eyes whose 
depths held the wisdom of the ages, small 
mouth slightly parted revealing the whitest 
of teeth, and the fairest, clearest complex- 
ion that I have ever seen in a human be- 
ing ! Small wonder that my senses reeled. 
“She’s divine,” I told myself inwardly. 
“My dream girl; it’s she!” 

“Let the young man stay for a while, 
daddy,” said the goddess smiling at me 
sympathetically. “He looks very warm 



and tired. It’s terribly hot walking in the 
lowlands today, you know.” 

“Yes, oh, yes — it sure is,” I stammered 
hastily, scarce knowing what I was say- 
ing. “It — it’s hot all right, very hot in- 
deed!” 

The old gentleman looked at me with 
a quizzical expression on his kindly face. 
“Come in, Mr. — ” 

“Tracy,” I hurriedly supplied. “Walter 
Tracy.” 

“Thank you. As I was saying, come in, 
Mr. Tracy; perhaps we can waive cus- 
tom for so presentable a young man and 
allow him to remain for a few days. 
Helen, this is Mr. Walter Tracy, as you 
heard.” 

“How do you do,” said the goddess 
serenely. 

“Thank you,” I replied idiotically. 

I have never seen a more tastefully 
furnished room than the one in which we 
three were now seated. Furniture and 
rugs were of colonial simplicity, har- 
monizing with the English type cottage 
housing them. The only really modern 
note in the front room was struck by the 
apartment-sized grand piano, over which 
hung a large and picturesque tapestry. 

“You certainly have a beautiful place 
here, Mr. Blakely,” I remarked admiring- 
ly. “Rather unexpected out here.” 

“My daughter is responsible for that,” 
replied the old man in an affectionate tone. 
“Helen studied interior decorating along 
with her music in Chicago, and deligbt.s 
in achieving artistic effects throughout 
the house.” 

“Daddy has so little time to spare for 
his daughter that said neglected daughter 
must find something interesting to do.” 
Helen reminded him smilingly. Then she 
addressed me. “You know, father dives 
into his work early each day and does not 
stop until late at night. And all his devoted 
daughter gets to do is arrange and re- 
arrange furniture, play the piano once in 
a while, and see that her daddy gets his 
meals exactly when he decides that he 
wants them.” 

“You are a very thoughtful daughter, 
Helen,” said Mr. Blakely, reaching over 
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and patting her hand absently. “I sup- 
pose,” he continued, “that you are, like 
the majority of those who come to the 
dunes in summer, from Chicago and va- 
cationing ?” 

• Rather than explain my foolish and 
somewhat complicated mission, know- 
ing it would appear thus to them, I readily 
seized the opportunity offered by his 
words. “Why, yes,” 1 replied swiftly. “I 
work on a newspaper and take my va- 
cation in June.” [This was all true 
enough.] “I— er — am interested in the 
immense variety of plant life in the dunes 
region which varies from tropical to tem- 
perate in species” (I had read that some- 
where] “and have decided to spend my 
full holiday here.” 

“You have come to the right place 
then,” agreed the kindly Mr. Blakely. “No 
section of the United States can surpass 
the infinite variety of plant and animal 
life which exists in the dunes.” 

He rose to his feet and continued. “Now 
then, I believe that I will return to my 
work and leave you two alone to become 
better acquainted.” He smiled kindly and 
hastened out of the room, to my surprise 
and secret pleasure. 

“Poor daddy,” laughed the beautiful 
goddess. “He can hardly wait to get back 
to his work. It is all he lives for.” 

“You — er — play the piano. Miss Blake- 
ly?” I ventured awkwardly, scarcely 
knowing what to say in my sudden em- 
barrassment at being alone with this radi- 
ant girl. 

“A little. Would you care to hear some- 
thing?” She rose and moved toward the 
instrument with all the innate grace that 
I knew she would possess. “Which do you 
prefer — ^popular or classical?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about clas- 
sical music,” I replied, more at ease, “and 
I don’t care much for some of the split- 
second stuff they turn out nowadays. 
Could you play something of Victor Her- 
bert’s?” 

She smiled evident approval upon my 
choice and proceeded to run lightly 
through a number of familiar melodies. 



“You can certainly play the piano, Miss 
Blakely,” I remarked, walking over to 
her side and looking down into her up- 
turned and lustrous eyes, “at least ninety 
per cent better than those that I have 
heard on the stage.” 

"Thank you, sir,” archly. “You must 
enjoy music.” 

“Never miss a musical comedy that I 
can get a seat to,” I answered quickly. 
"Say, I’d sure like to take you sometime. 
Would you like to go ?” I trembled a little 
at my boldness. 

“I would love to go — sometime.” She 
smiled and struck into a melody from 
Blossom Time. 

And then a madness took possession 
of me, intoxicated as I was by the beauty 
of this exquisite girl. I quivered at the 
irresistible impulse to enclose her in my 
arms. “Helen, dear,” I wanted to say. 
“You are my dream girl — the lovely, 
flower-like, and refined creature that I 
have waited for throughout the ages. You 
are Helen of Troy, as she must have been. 
Oh, I love you; I love you!” But all I 
said aloud was; “Please promise that I 
may take you to a theater sometime.” 

My earnestness caused her to lower her 
long dainty eyelashes before the burning 
intensity of my gaze. 

“If father says that I may, perhaps I 
shall,” she replied hesitatingly. 

Mawson and the Chronicle and the mys- 
tery that I had come to solve didn’t exist 
as I leaned closer to the wonderful girl 
who had so swiftly become all the world 
to me. 

CHAPTER IV 
A Beloted Confetsion 

• The insane and maddening mystery 
seemed farther away and less possible 
of solution than ever as three days later 
I sat in the front room of the little white 
cottage and gazed disconsolately out of 
a window into the deepening twilight. 

An unwonted depression of spirit took 
possession of me as I mentally reviewed 
the strenuous efforts that I had made to 
reward Mawson’s faith in me. Every- 
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thing I had undertaken, had resulted in 
dismal failure. The numerous conversa- 
tions with the railroad officials of the near- 
by town of Miller had been of no value. 
Nor had two trips to the Gary office ac- 
complished aught save the valueless dis- 
covery that a tremendous buck-passing 
contest was in progress there. No one 
connected with the railroad had the slight- 
est knowledge of what it was all about. 

In Chicago, the question of damage 
suits had been brought to the railroad’s 
attention and the legal problems involved 
promised a pretty mess. 

Mawson had been equally discouraging 
when I had talked to him over the tele- 
phone, calling from a pay station in a 
Gary drug store. 

“The story has broken in all the papers, 
lad, save our own,’’ he had informed me. 
“We withheld publication in the hope of 
printing a full account of the mystery 
simultaneous with its solution. But old 
John Q. Public has taken the whole thing 
as some fantastic yarn of the newspapers 
and the railroad. Even the testimony of 
those who saw relatives off on the train 
has been doubted. I am afraid the whole 
thing is hopeless, lad.” 

“It is not hopeless,” I had retorted 
heatedly. “I have already found some 
proof that the Incident actually occurred 
at Wickliffe, along with the discovery that 
other episodes of like nature may again 
happen.” I then related the strange van- 
ishing of the two cottonwood trees from 
the exact spot where Tompkins claimed 
the Limited had disappeared. 

“Lad, I’m beginning to lose faith in 
my judgment,” Mawson had said after 
listening to my account. “I thought that 
I had the makings of a fine stoiy, at first, 
but it begins to bear some resemblance 
to phenomena which are distinctly out- 
side of the province of a newspaper. For- 
get it all, lad ; report to the office and then 
start your delayed vacation.” 

“So the practical hard-headed Mawson 
believes in supernatural phenomena, does 
he?” I had returned angrily. “Well, little 
Tracy promises you a common, ordinary, 



everyday explanation of the ‘supernatu- 
ral,’ within forty-eight hours.” 

Now I more than ever regretted my 
rash promise to Mawson when I realized 
that I was not one step nearer toward 
the solution of the mystery than when I 
had descended from the train at Wickliffe, 
four days ago. 

“Confound it,” I cried aloud to nobody 
in particular. “Sherlock Holmes himself 
would have been puzzled here, and so 
would Craig Kennedy, Nay land Smith, 
Philo Vance, and all the rest!” 

“What is it, son, that would perplex all 
the great detectives of fiction whom you 
have named?” asked Mr. Blakely who 
had just entered the room and seated him- 
self, unknown to me. As I turned and met 
his eyes in surprise, I noticed that he 
looked tired and worn, but there was an 
odd gleam visible in his eyes as he peered 
over his spectacles at me and continued. 
“Surely, it would be a stupendous prob- 
lem, son, that could baffle the possessors 
of such giant intellects as those you men- 
tioned!” He smiled amusedly. 

My weariness and disgust with myself 
made me an easy prey to sympathy. 

“I’ll tell you all about it, Mr. Blakely," 
I announced desperately. "In the first 
place, I did not journey to Wickliffe Sta- 
tion and Ogden Dunes for a vacation and 
the study of plant life as I informed you 
three days ago, although it is true that I 
am a newspaper man. The real reason for 
my presence here is that I was ordered 
here to solve the mystery of a disappear- 
ing train for the benefit of the paper. The 
train was the South Shore Limited that 
runs on the electric line over by the high- 
way.” 

“Odd, very odd,” commented Mr. 
Blakely. He looked at me intently. “Just 
where did this train disappear?” 

“Well, the general public believes that 
the train vanished at Tremont, seven miles 
up the line toward South Bend, but as a 
matter of fact, it made its exit from ex- 
istence, or was stolen, here at Wickliffe.” 
I was surprised at the growing tense- 
ness of the elderly man’s attitude and 
manner. 
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"Were there many people on board the 
train ?” he inquired with evident difficulty. 

"To the best of my knowledge, four 
coaches filled with people,” I replied. 

“Young man, could you tell me, as near- 
ly as possible, the time of the train’s dis- 
appearance?” Mr. Blakely’s countenance 
indicated that he awaited the confirma- 
tion of something that he feared to hear. 

“On Monday afternoon of this pres- 
ent week, at exactly ten minutes to five, 
according to the story of Tompkins, an 
electrician who claims he was an eye- 
witness,” I replied to his faint question. 

Mr. Blakely rose to his feet with hor- 
ror written across his usually benevolent 
features, over which a dreadful pallor 
had spread. "My God! What have I 
done!" he cried in a faltering voice and 
fell unconscious to the floor ! 

CHAPTER V 
A Remarkable Discovery 

• A thousand conflicting thoughts rioted 

disconcertingly through my mind as I 
paced restlessly across my upstairs bed- 
room floor a few hours later. Was it pos- 
sible that Mr. Blakely held the solution of 
the vanishing train mystery in his hands ? 
My excitement at the thought was over- 
shadowed by my horror as I remembered 
the appalling words he had cried out as 
he collapsed upon the floor before my 
very eyes! What could those amazing 
words mean but that in some dreadful 
manner, he had caused a terrible catastro- 
phe? 

When Mr. Blakely had fallen in a faint 
to the floor of the front room, I had car- 
ried him to a sofa in one comer and 
waited a ten minutes that seemed an eter- 
nity before he had recovered conscious- 
ness and sat up weakly. At the time, he 
volunteered no explanatbn of his be- 
havior beyond murmuring something 
about heart trouble of long standing. I 
had accepted his explanation quite with- 
out the distrust and skepticism that later 
arose, and now held full sway in my 
mind. 



I thought of Helen, my new-found love, 
and I cried aloud in despair. What was 
her part — what role did she play in this 
mad affair ? Was it possible that she had 
been a party to the occurrence that caused 
her father such evident sorrow ? 

I groaned at the fate that put me on 
the brink of a solution to my mystery, and 
yet, at the same time, denied me my ob- 
vious duty, did I achieve its unraveling. 
What price duty, if it were to adversely 
affect the girl that I had learned to love ? 

I heartily cursed my intuition, remorse- 
lessly impressing upon me the knowledge 
that in the Blakelys lay the solution of 
my mystery. 

Suddanly I paused in the center of the 
moonlight-filled room. A daring idea had 
come into my mind. I would investigate 
the nocturnal habits of Mr. Blakely, now 
that I was assured that he was concerned 
in my mystery. I must find out the nature 
of the work that kept him occupied and 
out of sight in his basement the greater 
part of the time, as Helen had informed 
me. 

With this resolution in mind, I again 
donned the brown knickers and striped 
sweater that I had taken off as I partially 
disrobed before retiring for the night. 
Then I crept cautiously from my room 
and descended the stairs to a deserted first 
floor. Hesitating but momentarily, I pro- 
ceeded to the rear of the cottage. 

As I opened the door of the stairway 
leading to the basement, the sound of 
muffled voices came to my ears. Stealthily, 
I descended the steps, moving more cau- 
tiously than ever. But my eyes, becom- 
ing more accustomed to the deeper black- 
ness prevailing within the basement, re- 
vealed to me only the usual furnace and 
equipment that one associates with base- 
ments in general. Not a ray of light was 
visible. 

But the voices began afresh. I recog- 
nized the tones as those of Helen and her 
father, but the conversation was indis- 
tinguishable. Despairing of overhearing 
and understanding any portion while I 
stood crouched in my present position. I 
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moved toward the center of the cellar and 
very nearly dropped in surprise. For now 
I realized that the conversation was com- 
ing from beyond the forward cement wall ! 

“But father, we must explain to him; 
he will understand,” floated the voice of 
Helen to my eager ears. 

"No, Helen,” came Mr. Blakely’s reply. 
"He would not understand. Yet even if 
he did, I should be exposed and branded 
as the murderer of dozens of people !” 

The amiable and benevolent Mr. Blake- 
ly a murderer! My brain refused to ac- 
cept his own words that had come to my 
ears. I had grown suspicious that he was 
concerned in this matter, through his own 
actions. But that he had committed mur- 
der — I listened again in horror. 

"But you are not to blame, father,” en- 
treated Helen. "How could you know 
what would happen ? Besides, you are not 
entirely certain that his story is true.” 

"It is only too true, Helen. Those news- 
papers you secured have proven that be- 
yond all doubt. By my own hands, I sent 
dozens of people to their death through 
complete annihilation!” His voice, com- 
ing to my ears, seemed to falter for a mo- 
ment, then he resumed. "No, I am cer- 
tain that I was the cause. Nevertheless, 
we must leave the world as we had 
planned !” 

I could scarcely credit my ears again. 
My reason tottered as I grasped the sig- 
nificant meaning of his last words. Sui- 
cide! Helen, my dear Helen, was to die 
with her father because of a crime that he 
admittedly had committed ! 

A madness encompassed me and I 
strained and beat upon the cement wall in 
a futile effort to stop this terrible suicide 
that was undoubtedly about to take place. 

Suddenly, there came a smooth whir- 
ring sound, and to my supreme astonish- 
ment, a ponderous section of the mason- 
ry swung open. My mad efforts in strain- 
ing at the wall caused me to be violently 
projected inward, and I measured my 
length upon the stone floor of a brilliantly 
lighted chamber, the huge block of stone 
yawning open behind me ! 
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CHAPTER VI 
Editor Mawson Speoks 

• I, Thomas Mawson, Editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily Chronicle, propose to inter- 
rupt the narrative of Walter Tracy at this 
point by the insertion of a chapter of my 
own personal experiences. 

One purpose in so doing is simply to 
impress upon whoever reads this manu- 
script in the future the truth of the narra- 
tion up to the present moment of interrup- 
tion. The other, and more important pur- 
pose, is to furnish additional data which 
may serve to verify partially the seeming- 
ly fantastic chapters that follow in Tracy’s 
account. 

When the vanishing train story 
“broke,” I had thought that the news 
value of the disappearance alone would be 
tremendous. But the newspaper files in 
the “morgue” prove how greatly I had 
erred in my judgment. The weird occur- 
rence was simply too unbelievable for tbe 
general public to credit. Lack of any tan- 
gible evidence as to the whereabouts of 
the train, plus the strange reticence of 
railroad officials, added to the incredulity 
of the public, caused the entire affair to 
begin to take on the general aspect of a 
hoax. 

I am now writing of the events which 
transpired on the Thursday evening that 
followed that particular Monday after- 
noon during which the story had been tele- 
phoned in to the office. 

When Tracy had phoned Thursday, as 
told in his narrative, I had goaded the lad 
into renewed activity upon hearing of his 
lack of progress in the matter. But when 
he had angrily hung up the receiver, 
avowing that he would return with a solu- 
tion within forty-eight hours, I realized 
that a solution itself would be practically 
valueless to the paper now that the public, 
outside of those personally concerned, had 
dismissed the thing as utterly fantastic. 
For once, real news ceased to be news ! 

Now, an editor of a large newspaper 
is commonly supposed to be a whirlwind 
of activity and a person without nerves or 
conscience. But in my own case, I am 
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neither of these aforementioned things. I 
am rather slow moving and thinking and 
possessed of nerves to the extent that all 
through this particular Thursday I had 
entertained the most uncanny premoni- 
tions of forthcoming disaster in connec- 
tion with Walter Tracy. My conscience 
hurt me in that I had twice interrupted 
the lad’s vacation, the latter time sending 
him on a fruitless mission. 

Thus it was that, at about eight o’clock, 
I guided my motor car across the Chicago 
South Shore and South Bend railroad 
tracks, past Wickliffe Station and on into 
Ogden Dunes with a double purpose ip 
mind. First, I wished to view the scene 
of the strange occurrence, on the mor- 
row. But above all, I intended to order 
Tracy to abandon this now valueless story 
(valueless from the editorial point of 
view) and start his vacation. Perhaps I 
subconsciously reasoned that a day or so 
spent in the quiet dunes would have no 
particularly ill effect upon a harassed and 
worn editor ! 

I decided that should I find it impos- 
sible to secure a night’s lodging at Tracy’s 
temporary abode, I would drive back five 
miles on state highway twelve to Miller 
and the commercial house that I had seen 
as I drove through. 

To one who spends many weary days 
amid the forced urgency and dispatch of 
a city newsroom, attempting to hold down 
a desk that fairly hums with activity, the 
night scene in Ogden Dunes was en^ant- 
ing and restful — so restful. Overhead, 
myriads of stars, many of which are never 
visible within the sooty confines of a large 
city, twinkled. The well-defined band of 
star dust that extended across the vast 
heavens I recognized as the “milky way,’’ 
and my imagination reeled as for the first 
time I really began to comprehend the 
appalling immensity of the space it occu- 
pied. 

The winding cinder road I was to fol- 
low was illuminated with a soft liquid 
light from a radiant moon. A gentle and 
soothing breeze stirred restlessly as I 
drove slowly toward the little white cot- 



tage on the hill, anticipating Tracy’s sur- 
prise upon seeing his editor out here ! 

But when I had ascended the long and 
difficult slope leading up to the pointed- 
roofed cottage, I was surprised to find the 
dwelling dark and seemingly deserted. 
Not a single light was visible in the win- 
dows of either floor. 

I decided to return to Miller without 
disturbing the inmates of the house, who 
had doubtlessly retired early. I chuckled, 
however, at the thought of Walter Tracy, 
reporter and young man about' town, re- 
tiring before the usual wee hours of the 
morning to which he was accustomed. 

Suddenly a muffled sound of conversa- 
tion was borne to my ears, and to my 
amazement, the voices seemed to proceed 
directly from beneath my feet! 

I stood irresolute for a moment and 
then stepped from the sidewalk that ex- 
tended to the side entrance of the cottage, 
pausing by a basement window that 
opened upon the front slope of the hill. 

There was revealed to my peering eyes 
a partially visible cellar, dimly outlined 
as it was in light that streamed out from 
a strangely offset room in one far corner. 

Three figures were silhouetted against 
the brilliantly lighted interior, one of 
which I recognized as that belonging to 
Walter Tracy. But what really riveted 
my attention to the scene was the evident 
drama that was being enacted within the 
room. It was as though one individual, an 
elderly man, was endeavoring to force a 
young and beautiful girl into a large tank 
of some sort, while Tracy was clutching 
at them both in what seemed to be a futile 
effort to halt the accomplishment of that 
deed. 

Of course, further reading of Tracy’s 
manuscript will show how grossly I had 
misinterpreted the scene portrayed within 
the room. My error sufficed, however, to 
send me hurrying as fast as I could to the 
rear of the cottage in search of some 
means of entrance to the basement. For- 
tunately, I discovered that the door open- 
ing into the cellar from the outside was 
of that familiar type now fast disappear- 
ing from even country homes. I refer to 
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the two-sided and hinged coverings that 
lift upward and fold back and are seldom 
locked. Hastily throwing these divided 
portions open, I descended cement stairs 
and entered the basement. 

The illuminated room was to my left, 
where a heavy door of cement and bricks 
hung ajar, suspended by pivots deeply 
set in the masonry. Through this door- 
way, I passed to the interior of the bril- 
liantly lig^ed chamber, and the scene that 
now met my eyes was so unbelievable that 
I may well be excused for doubting my 
sanity ! 

• I doubt not that Walter Tracy’s nar- 
rative, when it appears in print at some 
future date, will be received with the ut- 
most skepticism and disbelief. Certainly, 
despite the astonishing incidents that be- 
fell me, I have found great difficulty in 
accepting the manuscript in its entirety. 
Eut I pray that what I personally ex- 
perienced and am prepared to swear to 
may at least he believed. | 

Now while I had been primarily inter- 
ested in the drama that had been enacted 
in the room when I liad surveyed the 
scene from the front basement window, 
yet I had found time to .survey and record 
in my mind the appearance of an immense 
cigar-like object that had seemed to be 
constructed of polished steel plates thick- 
ly studded with large rivets. This had been 
resting in the background. 

I had formed no certain idea as to the 
purpose of this unwieldy and massive ob- 
ject that I had mentally classified as a 
monstrously large “tank” of some sort. 

Here let me emphasize that no more 
than fifteen seconds had elapsed from the 
time that I had abandoned my position at 
the front basement window until I stood 
hesitant before the subterranean cham- 
ber. Yet in that exceedingly brief period 
of time, the most unbelievable changes 
had taken place. 

The huge tank that stretched across one 
side of the large underground room was 
vastly different in appearance than when 1 
had first viewed it. -Gone was the smooth 
polished metal of the immense tapering 



construction. In its place stood a tank of 
nauseating aspect to the eye. A disgusting 
slime of chlorine hue covered its -plates. 
Thick incrustations of some yellowish 
material thickened the greenish Slime 
here and there. The tapering points of the 
tank drooped as though they had been 
subjected to intense heat of someflort. An 
erosion of years seemed to have taken 
place while I had hurried around to the 
rear of the cottage, producing the bent, 
battered, and corroded object in front of 
me ! 

My natural astonishment at the unac- 
countable sight was greatly increased by 
the disappearance of the three people who 
but a moment before had been in animated 
discussion within the room. 

But then I noticed a confused nebulous 
glow emanating from the interior of the 
tank. Deciding that the persons I sought 
must be within its huge shell, although no 
sound could be heard, I was about to ven- 
ture through the small entrance m the 
side when a powerful force seemed to -en- 
circle and paralyze me. A weird and un- 
canny thought - transmission conveyed 
words to my brain in the identical manner 
that Tracy has so vividly pictured in the 
later portions of his narrative. 

There was silence in the underground 
chamber, but the entire interior of my 
skull vibrated with a message of bell- 
like clarity and resonance! 'Strangest of 
all, I had no difficulty in determining that 
the words were those of Walter Tracy 
speaking warningly ! 

"Your story is on the table in the cen- 
ter of the room, Mawson,” came the clear 
and ringing message. “For your own safe- 
ty, secure it and leave !” 

1 stood transfixed, absolutely incapable 
of movement. Then came another insist- 
ent message whose intensity conveyed an- 
guish to me, but there was an astound- 
ing undercurrent of menace likewise ap- 
parent ! 

“.In the name of God, leave this house, 
Mawson!" 

Shaken out of the strange inertia which 
had gripped me, I sprang forward to the 
opening in the side of the tank. But be- 
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fore I could reach the steel object, the 
door that had been ajar slammed shut. 

A powerful wind arising from God only 
knows where whipped my feet from un- 
der me. As I fell to the cement floor of 
the chamber, I had a momentary vision 
of the immense tank hanging in space and 
shrinking with appalling rapidity. Then it 
was gone — completely vanished — from 
within the solidly built room! 

Dazed and bewildered, I stared about 
until my eyes fell upon a bulky sheaf of 
papers that rested on a small table near 
the center of the room. 

Now, at this point, candor compels me 
to admit that an overwhelming terror took 
possession of me. Yet it is to this fear 
that I owe my life and am able to write 
these words. 

Retaining just enough self-possession 
to remember the import of the amazing 
telepathic communication, I hurriedly se- 
cured the papers from the table. Then, 
succumbing to my fear and bewilderment, 
I ran out of the house and literally fell 
down the sloping hill in front to my car 
standing on the cinder road. 

I paused breathlessly beside my auto- 
mobile. After all, a middle-aged man of 
sedentary and sluggish habits, who has 
never adventured in his life, has a certain 
right to breathlessness and terror in the 
midst of action and the unknown. 

While I was thus excusing myself for 
my precipitate flight, now that I stood in 
the clear and fear-dispelling splendor of 
the cool dunes night, the final astounding 
incident in this wonderful and amazing 
series occurred. 

From every door and window of the 
two-story cottage, gleaming pallidly in the 
moonlight, burst forth intense flames! It 
was but a matter of moments before the 
frame house lay a smoldering ruin. 
Weirdest of all, the mighty leaping flames 
had been of an uncanny, beautiful color 
of deep purple! 

Authentic proof as to the origin of 
those flames of supernatural color, that so 
instantaneously destroyed the white cot- 
tage, will perhaps forever remain a mys- 
tery. There is, however, a significant 



paragraph in the closing chapter of 
Tracy’s manuscript, in which the dis- 
traught inventor, made desperate by the 
thought that he has endangered the lives 
of his fellow mortals upon Earth, pre- 
dicts to Tracy the possibility of the de- 
struction of their captors, once they 
again reach the laboratory. Still more sig- 
nificant is the tremendous fire, which, as 
Tracy tells us, the inventor forecasts — a 
conflagration that actually occurs! 

But intelligence immediately points out 
a flaw in this otherwise excellent and satis- 
factory explanation, in the fact that the 
ponderous invention of soundest steel 
construction was never found among the 
ruins. And it is utterly impossible to as- 
sume that it, too, was completely de- 
stroyed ! 

I must, however, terminate this too- 
lengthy interruption for personal experi- 
ences that I have interlarded between the 
pages of this bewildering manuscript. The 
impatience of any who read this story in 
the future will be modified if they will 
only understand that my desire to clarify 
slightly the story and also furnish some 
modicum of additional verification were 
my guiding motives in the insertion of 
these lines. I shall have been amply re- 
warded if my belated interruption assists 
the reader to believe. 

CHAPTER VII 
Remarkable Revelation! 

• I, Walter Tracy, lay supine on the ce- 
ment floor of the secret chamber and 
endeavored to accustom my eyes to the un- 
expected glare of lights. Then, recovering 
from my momentary paralysis caused by 
my astonishment, I raised myself from 
the floor to one elbow and, yet unseeing, 
cried out : 

“My God, Helen, I have heard every- 
thing. Do not let your father force you to 
commit suicide because of the crimes that 
he has committed !” 

For some moments, there was silence, 
and then to my amazement, sounds of 
mingled laughter filled the room. Mr. 
Blakely and Helen were convulsed with 
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merriment. There they were, seated just 
in front of me and now plainly visible to 
my relieved eyes, evidently greatly 
amused at my sad plight. 

The bizarre room in which I stood at 
once proclaimed itself as the workshop or 
laboratory of an inventor. Fully as large 
as the basement proper, it was filled with 
grotesque apparatus. On one side of the 
room stood a double row of six-foot glass 
tubes that resembled pictures of gigantic 
modern X-ray bulbs that I have seen, save 
that they were much larger. 

Directly in front of the tubes there was 
placed an object which I took to be some 
sort of an electric gun, as it resembled an 
artillery piece in its mounting, and nu- 
merous thick cables led from the rear of 
it. Its long nozzle or barrel was aimed 
across the room toward the final appara- 
tus in this strange collection, which was 
an elongated cylinder of prodigious size 
that occupied the entire other length of 
the room, which must in itself have 
stretched out twenty feet underground. 
Huge plates that tapered to two conical 
ends and were set throughout with mon- 
strously large rivets made up the assembly 
of this ponderous construction. Undoubt- 
edly, this immense object had been built 
to withstand pressures of some sort. 

My eyes returned to Mr. Blakely seat- 
ed in the center of this most unusual 
chamber. He was clothed in his custom- 
ary suit of neat blue serge, although I 
had never seen the white working smock, 
which was open at the front, that he now 
wore over it. 

Dark-haired Helen sat on a cushion 
thrown carelessly at his feet. She was 
wearing the purple dress that she had 
worn on the day of my arrival at the cot- 
tage and appeared more beautiful and 
goddess-like than ever. 

“Mr. Tracy,” said the elderly man 
quietly, “you must pardon our amuse- 
ment, but your unexpected appearance 
and dramatic utterance quite .startled us. 
You have all the instincts of a true de- 
tective.” He adjusted his spectacles and 
surveyed me through them curiously, it 
seemed, and then continued. “You may 



rest assured that Helen and I have no in- 
tention whatever of committing suicide.” 

I made a quick yet difficult decision. 
“Mr. Blakely,” I said boldly, “if the so- 
lution of this mystery that I was sent 
down to fathom rests in your hands and 
if its exposing would result in anguish to 
you or Helen, then, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it will be my duty that suffers, not 
you.” Here I am sure a rosy glow of 
embarrassment diffused itself over my 
face. Nevertheless, I continued deter- 
minedly. “Believe me when I say that only 
my interest in Helen prompted my actions 
tonight, not duty to my newspaper.” 
Thank God Mawson was not there to 
hear my apostasy ! 

A dazzling smile from the radiant 
Helen was ample reward for my temerity. 
“If you will explain everything to Mr. 
Tracy, father,” she urged, “I am sure 
he will understand tliat you are blame- 
less for anj^ihing that might have hap- 
pened.” 

“Well, young man,” said Mr. Blakely 
slowly and reluctantly, “the explanation 
that my daughter insists upon, and which 
I admit the situation seems to demand, 
must begin with your verbal introduction 
to my brother, Horace Blakely. 

“Horace and I were educated at the 
same eastern college and received our 
B.S. degrees, bachelor of science, to- 
gether. Upon our graduation, Horace, 
who had proven himself the most gifted 
student of science in the institution, re- 
ceived an offer of an associate professor- 
ship in a small southern college. He ac- 
cepted doubtfully and was separated from 
me for quite some time. Of course, I re- 
ceived a few letters from him at long in- 
tervals. The very last one informed me 
that he had taken examinations after the 
proper teaching experience and received 
doctor’s degrees in science and in arts. 

“In the meantime, I had come West, 
finally locating in Ogden Dunes here, 
where I built this house to insure quiet 
and solitude for undisturbed work on the 
inventive side of science. Naturally of a 
slow methodical type, I am more suited to 
that pursuit; moreover, I am trangely 
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lacking in the ability to materialize ab- 
stract specalations in the brilliant manner 
that has always been characteristic of 
Hora«e. 

“But my happiness at our mutual suc- 
cess in our chosen work (I had sold par- 
tial rights to a number of minor inven- 
tions which had made me practically in- 
dependent) was soon tempered by the sad 
news of my brother’s untimely death. 

“When I finally returned from his fu- 
neral, I brought back numerous papers 
and pamphlets upon which he had been 
working lately. He had very evidently 
been on the point of submitting these 
papers to me, but he had delayed too long. 

“These articles, in their speculations 
and in the concrete specifications includ- 
ed with the speculations, I have as faith- 
fully followed as was my brother’s Inten- 
tion. The apparatus which you see before 
you is the result.’’ 

“I have heard of Horace Blakely,” I 
broke in reverentially. “I remember once, 
when I first started work on the paper, 
the magazine section published a series of 
articles which he had written, dealing with 
the atomic structure of matter, or some- 
thing like that. I guess he started a lot of 
trouble and argument among other scien- 
tists. Didn’t they claim that he held radi- 
cal ideas?” 

Mr. Blakely nodded his head affirma- 
tively and answered : 

“Roger Bacon, conceiving and outlin- 
ing the construction of a telescope three 
hundred years before its birth in the hands 
of Lippershey, was no more in advance 
of his generation than my brother Hor- 
ace in his acute discernment of the true 
structure of that infinitely small world 
comprised within the atom. Had he per- 
mitted publication of his astounding dis- 
coveries regarding electromagnetic radia- 
tion alone, his name would have become 
familiar throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. Many a time in 
school, too, I have heard him expound at 
length upon the difficult subject of nebu- 
lar atomic radiation and point out the pos- 
sibility of rays of much shorter wave- 
length than any known at present." Here 



Mr. Blakely paused, carefully adjusted 
his spectacles, and continued : “Now what 
I must run through in some detail may 
seem a trifle tedious to one who doubt- 
less knows little of science, but it will 
all be necessary in order that you will un- 
derstand just how my apparatus caused 
the terrible occurrence of the vanishing 
train, which I so grievously regret. 

“For many years, man probed the 
heavens and marveled at the vastness of 
the panorama displayed before his eyes. 
But not until he began to investigate the 
smaller units of matter did he compre- 
hend the infinite variety and richness of 
the tiny units and, most important of all, 
the unlimited possibilities of them. 

“At first, however, we knew of minute 
grains of matter called molecules, which 
were thought indivisible. So small are 
they, that were the molecules in a pint of 
water placed end to end, they would en- 
circle the earth 200,000,000 times! 

“Knowledge of their minuteness caused 
the great Lucretius to once hold that they 
were the smallest particles of matter that 
we could break up. But science advanced 
and proved him wrong with the now sim- 
ple breaking up of water into its hydro- 
gen and oxygen atoms by means of the 
electric current, or electrolysis, as it is 
called. 

“Now, of course, the scientific world 
knew of ninety different kinds of these 
tiny atoms. But Horace had discovered 
two more and he had made calculations 
that enabled him to state that these 
ninety-two kinds of atoms make up the 
entire structure of all matter as we shall 
ever know it ! 

“But now I am coming to the very dif- 
ficult subject of the structure within the 
exceedingly tiny atom itself, and there I 
have only my brother’s notes to guide me. 
Horace had warmly seconded the now fa- 
miliar hypothesis that had been advanced 
by Sir Ernest Rutherford in 1911 as to 
the structure of the atom. That theory 
was called the ‘planetary theory’ and 
held that an atom was composed of a nu- 
cleus and electrons. The nucleus was sup- 
posed to greatly resemble our sun, and 
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th€ free electrons, which varied in num- 
ber according to the kind of atom, played 
the part of planets. 

“Later, when the planetary atom theory 
was held to be partially superseded by the 
'wave atom’ theory, Horace became ex- 
ceedingly angry. His notes abound with 
pointed sarcasm and irony directed at 
those who should be able to see the atomic 
structure of the infinitesimal suspended 
in the heavens high overhead, as 'in the 
solar system, yet Mindly continue to wax 
eloquent in the abstract. Horace declares, 
and certainly I am to have the opportunity 
of proving by virtue of his notes and my 
small capacity for inventiveness, that the 
infinitesimal will prove all problems of the 
infinite, or vice versa. 

“Well, as directed in my brother’s notes 
that enlarged upon additional energy to be 
found within the atom, I conducted pro- 
longed and varied experiments upon the 
substances whose weight is above eighty- 
three in the atomic scale. The purpose of 
this was the hastening of radiation in 
those particular substances. But my ex- 
periments were nearing an end as I finally 
placed a minute quantity of a newly iso- 
lated substance beneath the bombardment 
of my double bank of improved X-ray 
tubes. 

“Now I shall avoid technicalities and 
detail and try to make the final result of 
this last experiment clear to you. By the 
hitherto unheard-of feat of accomplishing 
the coalescing of a proton and an electron 
in a substance as yet unknown to the 
scientific world, but whose weight is 
eighty-five on the atomic scale, I caused 
the birth of a new vibration ! This ray is 
of much shorter wave-length than cosmic 
rays and of infinitely greater power and 
potentialities !’’ 

• I am a great reader' of the Sunday 

magazine section of the newspaper. 
While not particularly given over to the 
reading of scientific details, I nevertheless 
enjoy the popularized accounts of scien- 
tific advancement printed for the con- 
sumption of the lay reader. But here, re- 
lated by the elderly Mr. Blakely in a 



matter-of-fact voice, were miracles far 
exceeding those predicted by a great as- 
tronomer in a prophetic article that bad 
taxed my imagination to the limit ! 

"I read last week that the synthesis of 
cosmic rays would forever be impossible 
to achieve in the laboratory,’’ I remarked 
impressively. Fortunate that I had read 
that article and could strut at least a smat- 
tering of scientific jargon to impress 
Helen. “Meyering claimed that they orig- 
inate in the interior of nebulae and are — 
ah — ^products of extreme temperature,” I 
concluded carefully. 

“According to theoretical calculations,” 
replied Mr. Blakely seriously, “the coa- 
lescing that takes place in this substance 
resulting in the liberation of a quantum 
of energy subject to the X-ray controls 
requires a temperature of over three bil- 
lion degrees on the absolute scale! Yet 
such is not the case. The explanation is 
simply one of those mathematical para- 
doxes with which science abounds. Be- 
yond a certain point, the calculations of 
temperatures which are required to pro- 
duce rays of extremely short wave-length 
and high penetration prove to be falla- 
cious as we know them 1 

“Well, to continue my explanations, 
which I am shortening as much as I con- 
veniently can, I have told you that fol- 
lowing my brother’s notes, I isolated a 
substance whose atomic weight is eighty- 
five, for he had written to experiment with 
either the new substance when I had iso- 
lated it or work with an isotope of mer- 
cury which was eighty in the scale and 
200.016 in atomic weight. But the build- 
ing up of the mercury atom having proven 
far more difficult, I preferred to concen- 
trate on the new substance. 

"On that memorable afternoon, many 
months ago, I had no sooner touched one 
nervous hand to the rheostats controlling 
the X-ray bank than it seemed as though 
the end of the world had come. A blinding 
flash of intense white light filled this 
room. A wave of heat that resulted from 
the sudden incandescence struck me and 
I was thrown violently backwards. And 
as I fell to the floor, I saw the basement 
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wall facing the X-ray bank seem to melt 
away into nothingness ! I remembered this 
as a sort of dreamy delusion when I re- 
gained full sensibility. But upon investi- 
gation, I found that it had not been an 
illusion and that not only had one portion 
of the basement wall vanished away, but a 
great slice of the hill outside, as well !” 

“My God, Mr. Blakely,” I cried open- 
mouthed. “Is that how the train disap- 
peared ?” Even in the midst of my aston- 
ishment at his words, I nevertheless 
groaned inwardly at the thought of car- 
rying this fantastic story to the practical 
and hard-headed Mawson ! 

“No, I am coming to that shortly,” re- 
plied the elderly experimenter shaking his 
head in negative fashion. “The incident 
that I just related to you occurred over a 
year ago. But from that moment on, I 
realized that the possibilities of this pecu- 
liar short-wave ray would be fully as 
great as Horace had predicted. Altering 
electronic orbits and breaking up the 
nuclear arrangement of the atoms would 
now be simple to accomplish. Accelera- 
tion or retardation of radium radiation 
was at hand !” 

During the short silence that followed, 
I drew out a cigarette and lit it with 
nerveless hands. I was making a heroic 
effort to maintain a nonchalant attitude in 
front of Helen who smiled amusedly 
upon me, evidently sensing my bewilder- 
ment. Indeed, my mind rebelled at ac- 
cepting his story. These powers that he 
outlined were too near my conception of 
the Almighty powers possessed by the 
Creator ! 

“You don’t believe, Mr. Tracy?” in- 
quired the inventor peering over the top 
of his spectacles toward me. 

“Well,” I replied hesitatingly and then 
my eyes met those of Helen who doubt- 
lessly awaited confirmation of my faith in 
her father. “Yes, oh, yes,” I continued 
hastily. “I am simply a little-r-er — bewil- 
dered, that’s all !” 

“Now there is just one thing that I 
would impress upon you, young man,” 
resumed the elderly inventor, “and that 
is, the guiding purpose of my brother’s 



notes and my motive in following out 
those notes with practical inventions of 
my own is entirely for the purpose of 
proving the truth of his contentions in re- 
gard to the inner structure of the atwn. 

“So about a month ago, the large cylin- 
der which you observe across the room 
was delivered to me by the Outland Steel 
Company. It was constructed exactly ac- 
cording to my specifications and was as* 
sembled in this laboratory. Of course, 
you understand that I am speaking of the 
hollow steel shells only. Naturally the in- 
terior of the cylinder embodies my own 
work and inventions solely.” Here the in- 
ventor leaned forward and placed one 
hand upon my knee. I saw that he wished 
to impress me with the importance of 
what he was about to say, and I listened 
intently. 

“Now the purpose to which I intended 
to put that cylinder required that opera- 
tions be undertaken to endow it with the 
essential energies. I determined to com- 
plete the activation in two steps. The first 
step took place at ten minutes to five last 
Monday afternoon, for I particularly 
noted the time by the laboratory clock on 
the wall as I placed my hand upon the 
switch that controls the X-ray bank. The 
next step took place the following morn- 
ing when I resumed work at about nine 
o’clock. 

“Great was my astonishment when, in 
carefully testing the cylinder, I found that 
no activation had been accomplished ! 
Feverishly I checked my calculations. I 
was amazed and horror-stricken -upon 
discovering that I had made an incom- 
prehensible mistake in copying certain 
mathematical formulas and that, instead 
of building up controlled atomic energy, 
I had reversed the process and hurled an 
annihilating power that I figured came to 
a focal point over half a mile away in the 
direction toward which that artillery-like 
apparatus, which you see there, points.” 
Mr. Blakely indicated the electric gun and 
continued : “When you informed me that 
on Monday of this week, a train had van- 
ished from the Chicago South Shore and 
South Bend tracks opposite Wickliffe 
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Station here, I began to suspect, for it was 
last Monday when I commenced the initial 
step in activation. But when I inquired 
the exact time of disappearance and it co- 
incided with my laboratory time as I had 
thrown the activating switch, I was hor- 
ror-stricken, as you observed.” 

“And all those people were annihilated 
by your ray !” I cried comprehendingly — 
vanished as completely as the electric 
train itself was the suppressed expectation 
that I had entertained of scooping the 
other city papers in exposing a deep and 
diabolical plot of some sort. I groaned in 
dismay as I realized that three days of 
wearisome investigation, instead of de- 
livering a master-mind or an archfiend of 
crime to justice, had netted me but one 
elderly and kindly inventor, as innocent 
and blameless of crime as a newborn babe, 
despite the frightful catastrophe he had 
caused ! 

• Then another disappearing incident 

came to mind. “That explains another 
thing too,” I stated dejectedly. “Didn’t 
you say that on the very next morning 
you again operated that switch ?” 

“Yes, at about 9 a. m. by the laboratory 
clock.” 

Briefly I told about the narrow escape 
Tompkins and I had experienced, thrill- 
ing gladly upon hearing Helen’s little cry 
of fright for my safety as I told of our 
proximity to the vanishing cottonwood 
trees. 

“That particular manifestation of ener- 
gy had a very definite point of focus 
which accounts for the fact that stumps 
of trees and rails were undisturbed, but 
it mushrooms out in beams of varying 
width, once engulfing an entire train, as 
we know !” replied the inventor to a ques- 
tion of mine. He removed his spectacles 
and polished them vigorously. I beheld 
traces of moisture in his eyes. “God 
knows that I have paid in remorse for 
my terrible mistake that sent all that hu- 
manity to an instantaneous death or into 
some unexplainable and unfathomable 
destiny.” 

“You are not to blame any more than 



Wright is to blame for all the machine 
gunning and bombing that airplanes do in 
war,” I stated sympathetically. “And 
think of the numberless people that suf- 
fered a hideous death in the early days 
of the X-ray. Was Roentgen to blame?” 

I received another generous reward in 
the glances of gratitude that were given to 
me by both Helen and her father. He 
then continued his revelations which I be- 
gan to understand promised investigations 
that would make any that I had ever con- 
ducted seem tame and purposeless by con- 
trast. 

"Well, as I have told you, I had con- 
structed that cylinder for the express 
purpose of proving the truth of Horace’s 
notes and theories. I therefore continued 
my activation of the cylinder, but this 
time only after I had checked and repeat- 
edly checked my calculations. So, from 
last Wednesday morning until this very 
Friday afternoon when I left the labora- 
tory and talked to you in the front room 
upstairs, the cylinder has been charging, 
as it were, with very unstable, yet con- 
trolled and potential, atomic energy. The 
process is now completed and the cylinder 
is ready for my purpose.” Mr. Blakely, 
followed by Helen and myself, arose and 
walked over to the huge cylinder. He 
stepped through an opening in the side of 
the invention and touched a button. Im- 
mediately, the interior became brightly 
lighted, and Helen entered. I hesitated a 
moment and then rejoined the two with- 
in the steel shell although I experienced 
vague feelings of misgiving as I did so. 

“Mr. Tracy, you now see my master- 
piece,” said the inventor smiling. “You 
are in the first invention of its kind in the 
world ! — ^an atomic machine — a thing that 
has been discussed for years, but never 
really expected.” 

“What is its purpose ?” I questioned in- 
terestedly. 

“What would you say if I were to tell 
you that this cylinder, interior and ex- 
terior, has been expressly designed to con- 
form to all conditions that might be en- 
countered on a trip — let us say — ^to the 
moon?” asked the inventor, “and that 
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up there in front were the instrumental 
controls that would make such a journey 
possible ?” 

I had been gazing around the subma- 
rine-like interior, wondering at the rows 
of tiny glass tubings that encircled the 
cylinder near the center and the curious 
apparatus fastened to the cushioned walls, 
but glanced to the forward point that he 
indicated. There my eyes rested on an 
oddly familiar object. It was a curving 
desk greatly resembling the consoles that 
controlled those mighty organs that were 
formerly so popular in the theaters, save 
that shiny black knobs and neat glass dials, 
under which trembled and oscillated 
needle-like indicators, studded the panel. 

‘T would say that it was all certainly 
wonderful enough,” I replied admiring- 
ly. "But you don’t really mean that you 
can attempt interplanetary travel in this 
atomic machine, do you?” 

"Certainly, althou^ in this particular 
instance the correct term would be inter- 
electronic travel ! But as Horace has said, 
there is nothing in the infinite that the in- 
finitesimal will not prove, and while it 
would be just as feasible for me to re- 
arrange electronic orbits and enter the 
worlds of vast magnitudes and immensi- 
ties of space, it is only the infinitesimal 
that I wish to enter and seek proofs that 
atoms and electrons are discrete entities.” 

• I. struggled with mingled emotions of 

interest, amusement, and awe. Not be- 
ing able to steady myself to any single at- 
titude, I appeared, therefore, to be ac- 
cepting the whole thing with remarkable 
poise of manner. “And how do you ex- 
pect to enter the atom ?” I inquired diffi- 
dently. 

“By bringing into actual use controlled 
atomic energy whose liberation from a 
radioactive substance and storage within 
the cylinder was initially accomplished by 
my newly discovered and powerful ray 
of ultra-short wave-length. The result will 
be a continuous variation of electronic or- 
bits. By means of my control console, the 
cylinder and all within it will be instanta- 
neously adjusted to occupy the exact 



amount of relative space desired. One 
knob on the console takes care of that. 
The other knobs are simply for the pur- 
pose of directing the invention to what- 
ever particular portion of relative space 
we wish to occupy. This should also ex- 
plain to you why two steps were necessary 
when I activated the cylinder. Briefly, one 
activation controls relative size, whUe the 
other controls actual movement of the in- 
vention.” 

I flushed as I realized how I had been 
deceived a short while before. “Then when 
I heard you refer to leaving this world, 
you were intending to explore the atom 
and not — ” 

“Commit suicide? — indeed not!” inter- 
rupted Mr. Blakely chuckling. Then his 
countenance became serious as he contin- 
ued. "No, Helen and I were afraid that 
in some manner you would interrupt the 
mission to which we have dedicated our- 
selves solely — ^the task of proving to our 
own minds, and later to all the scientific 
world, the truth of my brother's notes 
and theories, particularly in his mainte- 
nance of the planetary theory of the 
atom.” 

Now there is nothing on which I so 
pride myself as I do on my capacity for 
quick decisions. “You are determined to 
attempt the exploration of atoms in this 
invention?” I inquired thoughtfully. 

“Tonight !” came the calm reply. 

“And — and Helen is to accompany 
you ?” 

“Yes ; she is a dutiful daughter.” 

“The possibilities of death or disaster 
are tremendous, I suppose ?” I asked, eye- 
ing the cylinder dubiously. 

"The dangers of the unforeseen may 
prove to be many,” replied the elderly 
inventor gazing intently at me. 

“Then I am going along 1” I announced 
determinedly, upon which Mr. Blakely 
and Helen could only look their astonish- 
ment at this unexpected development. 
Emboldened by Helen's radiant counte- 
nance, I continued : “Remember, I came 
out here to investigate a mystery and de- 
cided that, as far as the newspaper and I 
were concerned, the assignment would re- 
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main an unexposed mystery. Then I find 
the two people, who influenced me in this 
rash decision, on the very brink of inves- 
tigating infinitely greater mysteries. Nat- 
urally I believe that I possess the right to 
accompany them !” 

Mr. Blakely seemed not unwilling to 
have a younger and more active person 
accompany him on his projected explora- 
tion of matter, but insisted upon detailing 
scientific hazards that might be encoun- 
tered, as a point of justice to me. But I 
delightedly reminded him that any dan- 
gers whatever only rendered the pres- 
ence of a third and responsible party- 
more necessary. Whereupon he reluctantly- 
consented. 

“By the way,” I remarked surveying the 
invention importantly, now that I was a 
legitimate member of the scientific party, 
“have you a name for the machine?” 

Mr. Blakely smiled tolerantly. “I had 
not thought of naming the cylinder, Mr. 
Tracy. I have really been far too occupied 
with its construction, and the question of 
a fitting cognomen never occurred to me.” 
I turned to Helen. “Have you thought 
of a name for the invention?” By way of 
reply, the beautiful, dark-haired girl 
shook her head negatively. “Well this 
thing just has to have a name,” I insisted, 
in mock earnestness. “Let's see now, the 
purpose of this exploration is to find proof 
of scientific theories. Now what was it 
that Greek man of lienee said when he 
stumbled across proof of something that 
he had been trying to prove for a long 
time — what was it he said ?” 

“Eureka! I have it!” replied Helen 
smilingly. 

“Have what — a name ?” 

“No, I merely said the phrase that your 
scientific Greek uttered upon making his 
discovery, ‘Eureka! I have it!’ Weren’t 
you referring to the story of Archimedes 
and the king’s request?” 

“Sure enough. Eureka!” I replied 
shamefacedly. “That’s what I was think- 
ing of. Well, there’s your name; it’s as 
good as any-, I guess.” How the devil did 
I always succeed in making mistakes just 
when I wanted to impress Helen most? 



Now the cylinder was the Eureka — ^a 
wonderful invention, and the result of 
wonderful discoveries was the Eureka, 
yet it was but the medium of far greater 
discoveries to come ! 

CHAPTER Vill 
Into the Infinitesimal 

• It was an exceedingly tense moment 
indeed, when Helen and I stood beside 
Mr. Blakely after he had seated himself 
at the console control in the forward point 
of the Eureka, 

“I could easily prove to your satisfac- 
tion,” he was saying, “through involved 
mathematical calculations, that you need 
not expect the slightest physical sensa- 
tions when our instantaneous change, 
from the normal amount of relative space 
which this cylinder occupies at present to 
the infinitesimal space tliat it will occupy 
in a moment, takes place.” 

“And why is that, Mr. Blakely?” I 
asked intently. Doubly welcome to me 
would be any assurances of safety and 
comfort to Helen. She stood quietly- be- 
side her father, one delicate white hand 
placed affectionately upon his shoulder. 

“Well, it is a question of nerve im- 
pulses and the relative distances that they 
travel, my boy. The nerve impulses in our 
bodies require about a tenth of a second 
to become effective, inasmuch as one im- 
pulse is transmitted to the brain at about 
3,000 cm. per second. But by that time, we 
sliall have passed through the separate 
yet merging stages of molecule and atom ! 
We would be annihilated forevermore did 
I rely upon my poor, slow traveling nerve 
impulses to stop our diminishing size after 
our start ! It is therefore necessary to have 
an automatic device that will stop the elec- 
tronic rearrangement in thousandths of a 
second after it is started !” 

I stared in amazed disbelief at the in- 
ventor and then shook my head resignedly. 
It was all quite beyond me. But if he 
could figure all that out and then take 
precautions against its happening, why, 
he could do anything! 

“Of course, when we arrive within the 
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atom during those thousandths of a sec- 
ond,” continued the inventor, "and we 
maintain relative size with our surround- 
ings, the same rate of physiological 
changes should prevail as in our own 
world. It is all based on the relative 
ratios of the very small and the very 
large.” 

I frowned meditatively. "I begin to un- 
derstand a little. As you reduce in size, 
you reduce speed of reactions and such in 
proportion.” 

But heaven knows that we were to learn 
that not even mathematics could give cor- 
rect indications entirely as to the astound- 
ing conditions that prevailed in the world 
of the infinitesimal ! 

"Quite so, my boy,” replied the elderly 
inventor. “The calculation is 10” to 1, 
using exponential figures. All lengths and 
times are reduced in proportion.” His eyes 
glowed behind his spectacles as he con- 
tinued. "And now, Helen, if you and Mr. 
Tracy are quite ready, we shall be off!” 

“I am ready, father,” replied Helen 
bravely, glancing expectantly toward me. 

“I am ready, too,” I answered firmly, 
knowing that wherever Helen ventured, I 
must, and would follow. Really, had her 
father invented a machine that would 
transform us all into monkeys and had she 
consented to the action, I should have 
done likewise! 

Mr. Blakely touched a small black knob 
on the panel of the console and the mas- 
sive steel door through which we had en- 
tered the Eureka slammed shut. The im- 
pact vibrated the ponderous cylinder as I 
gasped in astonishment at the terrific 
power of the action. Quite evidently, the 
immense force that controlled this inven- 
tion was no joke ! 

He reached out to the panel and touched 
another control knob. “I have started a 
tiny apparatus that generates heat in the 
Eureka," he said. And indeed a decided 
warmth began to force itself upon our 
attention. As the heat became unbearable, 
he very gingerly touched a larger knob 
and the unbearable heat instantly ceased 
and we became conscious of a slight diil- 
liness in the air. 



“Well, we are there," be announced 
quietly, looking up at us. 

“Wonderful, father; now everything 
will be proven,” said Helen excitedly. 

“What do you mean — ‘we are there’ ?” 
I asked curiously. 

By way of answer, the inventor again 
touched the controls, and a series of pan- 
els that extended along the sides of the 
Eureka snapped open revealing square 
openings through the double waHs of the 
cylinder, inset with extremely thick win- 
dows of glass which permitted us to view 
outer space in whichever direction we 
desired. 

The black immensity of space that ex- 
tended on all sides was dotted throughout 
with countless twinkling points of blue- 
white light. If we were really suspended 
in space within the atom, it certainly bore 
a remarkable resemblance to our own 
starry skies! 

"As you can see, we are motionless in 
the midst of inter-atomic space,” said the 
inventor. “And I can safely assert that 
my brother’s theories are at least partially 
proven already. For I directed our course, 
previous to the start, to the vast spaces 
within a small neon-filled bulb of glass, 
placed on the laboratory floor! And this 
sight is exactly what could have been ex- 
pected within a molecule of rarefied gas. 

“Now I propose to travel truly im- 
mense distances with incredible rapidity 
and enter a small quinine tablet which is 
placed beside the gas-filled neon tube !” 

A neon bulb and a quinine tablet ! These 
amazing experiences were certainly un- 
paralleled and appalling in their signifi- 
cance! Fortunately, there are God-given 
brakes that clamp down upon the imag- 
ination when it threatens to become un- 
ruly and unseat reason. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that all three of us ceased to judge 
or accept as we were accustomed to do 
normally, through the action of that very 
real limit to comprehension. I know that, 
for my own part, after a short period of 
straining to comprehend these impossi- 
ble things, I gave up and accepted these 
events as simply so — ^that was all. 

The wonderful Eureka hurtled onward 
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through space, guided by its calm in- 
ventor seated at the controls. He had 
darkened the previously brilliantly illu- 
minated interior, explaining that it was 
very necessary for our continued safety 
that the exterior space be plainly visible. 

A moment later we had reason to thank 
heaven for his foresight, for an enormous 
sheet of what appeared to be tumbling 
flame writhed suddenly out of the black 
space and streaked toward the Eureka! 
Instantly the inventor touched a knob and 
the cylinder jerked to one side sufficiently 
to allow the terrible mass of flame to flash 
past! This came to be a most frequent 
occurrence. 

The twinkling points of light scattered 
throughout space began to diminish in 
size and their feeble rays waned steadily 
before the magnificent spectacle that 
gradually developed in the void. Giant 
suns swam into view, huge blazing 
spheres of incandescent flame. And 
around these slowly moving suns rapidly 
sped myriads of darting balls shining with 
reflected light originating in the colossal 
suns. There was a terrible and fearful 
activity apparent in the imposing spec- 
tacle. Frightful indeed were the powers 
that guided suns and planets to such un- 
wonted activity as was now portrayed be- 
fore our eyes. 

“It is true that there is a marked re- 
semblance to the familiar planetary sys- 
tem of our own universe,” said Mr. 
Blakely, intently gazing at the fearful, 
yet beautiful sight. “But there is a pro- 
digious celerity and energy that stamps 
this atomic universe as being markedly 
different. Yet it is understandable 
enough.” 

“But where are we, father?” inquired 
Helen softly. 

“I am certain that we have entered the 
outer, fringe of the quinine tablet, for 
nothing else was near enough to the neon 
bulb in the laboratory, nor could present 
such a spectacle to our eyes.” 

• I do not claim to know at what me- 
teoric speed the Eureka traveled, nor 
had Mr. Blakely himself, as he had said 



in reply to my question, more than a hazy 
idea; but I am positive that we traveled 
through a number of systematic universes 
that consisted of giant suns and darting 
planets. Each of these universes bore a 
remarkable resemblance to one another. 

Finally the inventor broke the silence. 
“It has been amply proven to me that the 
planetary system prevails throughout an 
infinite succession of universes. But the 
incredible activity and irregularity of the 
atomic worlds will be explained in no 
other way than by landing upon and in- 
vestigating one of these electronic planets 
that dart around the sun nucleus I” 

“You are not going to attempt to land, 
this cylinder on an electron, are you?” I 
asked doubtfully. “How do you know 
that conditions are just right, such as at- 
mosphere, temperature, and things like 
that?” 

“It is a chance that I must take, my 
boy. The hazards are not so great as you 
might at first thought suppose. For sure- 
ly where astronomical conditions are so 
similar to our own, with the exception of 
increased activity, there must be physical 
similarities likewise. After all, the electron 
is a sphere and comparable to our earth. 

“Then, too, we have all the resources of 
the Eureka at our command: manufac- 
tured air, heat, and useful electricity. And 
should the conditions upon one of these 
electrons prove unsuitable to exploration, 
we can speedily withdraw.” 

“Nevertheless, I don’t think that we 
ought to land this,” I began hesitantly. 

“But why, my dear young man?” 
interrupted the elderly inventor impa- 
tiently. “One of my motives in the con- 
struction of the Eureka was to enable me 
to make a complete exploration of an elec- 
tron and determine whether or not it sup- 
ported life, and gather data about the 
forces prevailing thereon.” 

I made no reply. How could I reveal my 
secret fears for Helen’s safety ? But after 
all, perhaps these vague worries based 
upon my affection for the lovely Helen 
would prove entirely groundless. I turned 
silently to a square window in the cylin- 
der wall and stared out. 
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The goi^eous spectacle held me spell- 
bound. Our poor Earth’s astronomy paled 
into complete insignificance beside the 
view of these majestic and brilliant suns 
around which darted and circled the 
countless glowing spheres. 

As my eyes became more familiar with 
the magnificent sight, I began to distin- 
guish a wealth of radiant stars in the re- 
mote distance. These skies were fairly 
ablaze with light and astir with activity! 

Suddenly a number of new giant suns 
appeared in the distance. Simultaneously 
the brilliant suns that oscillated majesti- 
cally nearer us abruptly jerked through 
their circling electrons and sped toward 
the gigantic stranger suns, which must in 
themselves have been approaching with 
terrific rapidity ! Then the electronic 
spheres flashed out into space in every 
direction and vanished I 

I spoke to the inventor who was seated 
at his controls, watching the changing 
scene intently. “What does it all mean ?’’ I 
asked curiously. 

“Some amazing change is taking place 
in the electrostatic attraction of the atomic 
universe, I believe,” replied the inventor 
tensely, “and I am afraid that those 
giant suns speeding toward one another 
in two groups are going to collide !” 
“What will happen if they do, father ?” 
asked Helen nervously. 

“I am afraid that a mighty incan- 
descence will develop. Huge fingers of 
flame will reach out through space and de- 
stroy the Eureka! At least I cannot doubt 
but that is what would take place in our 
own universe, were we back there.” 

A horror tore at my brain as I watched 
the frightful spectacle of great bodies, 
whose immensity could only be imagined, 
hurtling toward one another, to their own 
and our destruction! Closer and closer 
they drew together, their speed percep- 
tibly increasing. At last it was easily ap- 
parent that a collision was impending and 
certain to take place. Instinctively, we 
clasped hands. How tiny we were and how 
helpless to accomplish aught to save our- 
selves from certain destruction ! 

Suddenly I turned to the inventor, a 



feverish idea in mind. “Can we speed in 
the opposite direction to this collision and 
save ourselves ?” Perhaps there was hope 
yet. 

“We could not conceivably cover 
enough distance to convey us beyond the 
reach of the smallest of the flames that 
will reach out to engulf us,” was his sol- 
emn answer. “I am afraid that we have 
but a few moments of actual exifstence 
left!” 

The words plucked at my heart. I was 
to lose my beloved dark-haired Helen 1 

“Dearest,” I cried, clasping her small 
white hand tightly. “If we have but a 
few moments to live, I shall use them in 
the way that my heart dictates. I love you, 
Helen!” 

“I know it, Walter,” she replied softly. 
Her great glorious eyes lifted to mine and 
she, too, clasped my hand more tightly. 
“I knew it was to be from the first day 
that we met.” 

Then we waited, an awed group, for the 
mighty incandescence of collision and the 
sweeping onrush of flame that would en- 
gulf the Eureka and all within it! 

The meteoric suns grew to incredible 
dimensions, finally obscuring half of all 
visible space. The incandescence became 
blinding; we could no longer view our 
approaching doom. 

The walls of the cylinder grew ex- 
ceedingly hot, a stifling and unbearable 
herald of the death-dealing temperatures 
that were to come. 

Suddenly, a maelstrom of force seized 
the Eureka and I felt it gyrate giddily. 
Then, as abruptly as it bad begun, the 
whirling motion ceased. Some moments 
passed during which we three awaited, 
with averted gaze, our doom. 

Finally I ventured to raise my eyes 
from the floor of the Eureka and peer out 
into space. There, instead of the many 
blazing globes of incandescent gases, hung 
a single gigantic sun of irregular shape 
and glowing with a dull red color! Its 
shape was weird indeed. Were a number 
of cannon balls piled together and fused 
into one single mass, it would greatly re- 
semble the bizarre sun suspended before 
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us that now occupied nearly all of visible 
space ! 

For some time we were silent, too 
moved at our narrow escape to give words 
to the thankfulness that prevailed in our 
hearts. 

Finally Mr. Blakely spoke. 

“Had I not lost my presence of mind 
upon viewing that awe-inspiring sight of 
immense suns rushing to collide, I would 
have been able to assure you that you 
need not expect incandescence in the 
atomic heavens. Higher mathematics will 
bear me out when I say that strong co- 
hesion and astonishing hardness are to be 
expected in the world of the atom. At 
any rate, that gigantic conglomeration 
of matter is now a neutral atom composed 
of numerous bodies w'hose cohesion and 
hardness surpass anything in our own 
universe. But one thing that I cannot un- 
derstand is the strange lack of electronic 
satellites.” 

“Look, Mr. Blakely,” I called from the 
window panels. I motioned out into space. 
Far away on the border of the giant ir- 
regular sun, a tiny sphere had appeared, 
oscillating first in one direction and then 
in another. “I wonder what change took 
place in the quinine tablet on the floor of 
the laboratory that the atomic structure 
of this universe was altered so rapidly,” 
I continued thoughtfully. 

“No change whatever,” replied the el- 
derly inventor smilingly as he set the 
course of the Eureka toward one of the 
oscillating electrons that fringed the gi- 
gantic sun. “The wonderful sight whidi 
you observed could have been no more 
than the slightest surge of electrostatic 
tension! For had that been an actual 
change in the quinine tablet on the floor 
of the laboratory, we would have been 
forced to hang millions of years in space 
to witness its accomplishment, although 
the actual change in the laboratory might 
be a matter of split seconds!” 

• I was silent. Such a statement was sim- 
ply too much for my imagination to ful- 
ly grasp. Nor did I realize the tremen- 
dous import of the reverse of the state- 



ment. I did not comprehend that if in- 
stantaneous changes in a substance on the 
laboratory floor took millions of years for 
their consummation in this atomic uni- 
verse, the reverse was equally true, and 
millions of years in this atomic universe 
required only split seconds in the labora- 
tory! How this affected us will be shown 
later. 

Now the Eureka darted to one side as 
the alert eye of the inventor glimpsed an- 
other of the somersaulting sheets of flame. 
The strange energy writhed past, accom- 
panied by its usual loud hissing sound as 
the inventor resumed speech. 

“Among my brother’s notes were cal- 
culations that involved figures of consid- 
erable magnitude. These calculations were 
the basis of a complete textirook on the 
physics of the atomic universe, which he 
had written.” 

“Do you mean that your brother had 
written about the biology, chemistry, a.s- 
tronomy, and forces of a possible uni- 
verse, before its actual existence was 
proved?” I exclaimed astounded. Truly 
must Horace Blakely have been a genius 
towering above such men as Roemer or the 
great D’Albe, of whom I had heard from 
time to time much praise in matter of 
atomic science. 

“Yes, the task was a simple one for 
Horace,” replied the inventor quietly. “He 
claimed that all the riddles of creation 
could be explained through the use of the 
higher mathematics. As the spectroscope 
had detected helium in the sun before it 
was discovered on earth, so had his cal- 
culations revealed divine secrets w’hich 
only the evolving of man through the cen- 
turies to come would definitely prove !” 

I could only murmur my admiration 
and awe, and I am not easily awed. “At 
any rate,” I said, “we are to have the op- 
portunity of proving the truth of that 
textbook as applied to the universe we 
are now in.” 

Now as the wonderful Eureka swept 
onward through space, the roseate hue of 
the gigantic atomic sun began to diminish. 
And as the glowing hue of the sun faded 
along with its fast-dwindling size, the in- 
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terior of the cylinder again darkened to 
the deep blue color now prevailing 
throughout space. Innumerable stars 
again twinkled. Here and there in re- 
mote distance were the planets of the con- 
glomerate red sun. To our eyes, accus- 
tomed as we were to the majestic motions 
of our own planets, the electrons behaved 
in a most unruly manner in their circling 
and darting. 

Mr. Blakely motioned toward the erratic 
electrons and spoke. 

“In this universe it is very evident that 
the centripetal forces at work must great- 
ly exceed gravitational forces as we know 

them. Otherwise, those erratic orbits 
could not be explained. It is necessary 

then, to suppose that a terrific electrical 
force of unknown nature exerts a firm 
control over those gyrating electrons, 
which would otherwise fly apart due to 
their mutual repulsion.” 

“You know, I read in a magazine ar- 
ticle that electricity itself was supposed 
to be electrons of constant mass and 
charge,” I said thoughtfully, trying to re- 
member more of the article which I had 
hastily run through. “And yet here are 
electrons in space, upon and among which, 
as you say, electrical forces are at work. 
That sounds funny — electrical electrons 
at work on an electron!” 

Mr. Blakely nodded his head in agree- 
ment. “True enough, it is impossible, and 
Horace is again proven correct, for he 
always maintained that electricity could 
no more be accounted for by charged elec- 
trons than mass could be explained by the 
atomic theory. 

“You see, my boy,” he continued while 
the Eureka coursed on through space, and 
while I wondered if I were turning sci- 
entist myself, “here we are about to pene- 
trate into an electron. Obviously, the same 
problems that confront us on earth are 
about to confront us now, were we to pon- 
der this question from theoretical points 
of view.” He motioned out to where the 
electron pursued its irregular and per- 
turbed orbit. “How would you account 
for a mass upon that sphere? Theorize 
about the atomic structure of a molecule 



of matter upon that electron? Sounds 
odd, as you say ! No, there is but one ap- 
proach to these problems, through mathe- 
matics, as Horace well knew. And therein 
lies the secret of his astounding progress, 
inasmuch as his work was as perfectly 
carried out while sitting in his armchair 
as though he had swept into the starry 
vaults of the infinite or infinitesimal ob- 
taining his data.” 

What magnificent possibilities of hu- 
man achievement his words pictured to 
my imagination ! Our earth, then, held all 
the possibilities of Creation for us. 
Through the God-given grey matter in 
their heads, our humanity could reach out 
into the unknown and march onward to- 
ward some stupendous goal, whose At- 
lantean import could be only dimly con- 
jectured 1 Then abruptly, my imagination 
ceased to multiply its images and I re- 
turned to practicalities within the Eureka. 

“Say, how does it happen that we are 
not floating in space?” I inquired. “Isn’t 
there some idea that if anyone got away 
from the influence of the earth, he would 
rise in air?” 

“It’s a good question, my boy,” replied 
the inventor, a trace of amusement in his 
voice, “but rather late in the asking, don’t 
you think? Seriously, however, the dif- 
ficulty was anticipated and provided for, 
in my brother’s notes. Horace has de- 
fined gravitation in terms of the mechan- 
ical, and the practical result of his inter- 
pretation is the astonishingly effective 
force that binds us to the floor of the 
cylinder. 

“Briefly, a certain continuous altering 
of electronic orbits results in the slow re- 
lease of a force which is very similar to 
the electrostatic force of an electron. So 
effective is this synthetic gravity that we 
have moved about the Eureka with just 
the same freedom of action that Earth 
granted to us.” 

The glowing electron toward which the 
Eureka had been traveling had increased 
in size until its bulk occupied as much of 
visible space as the gigantic red sun had 
formerly. And now, as the great shining 
-Sphere and the Eureka moved through 
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space at exactly the same velocity, we saw 
that the radiance of the electron did not 
consist of reflected light as we had sup- 
posed, but was created by a mighty band 
of flaming white energy that completely 
encircled the globe ! Only the most care- 
ful scrutiny enabled us to distinguish the 
dark and forbidding mass of the now gi- 
gantic electron itself, extending far be- 
low. 

The inventor, clearly outlined in the 
weird decolored light that now permeated 
the cylinder, offered an explanation. 

“It is to be expected,” he said, “that the 
electrical quantities of this atomic world 
will be increased many times over the 
force to which we have been accustomed 
on earth. For while the Earth is always 
charged with electricity that manifests it- 
self in phenomena such as the aurm-a 
borealis, that brilliant nocturnal radiance 
of the far northern latitudes, yet the atom 
figures to retain charges a million times 
greater !” 

I had barely time to digest this state- 
ment and gasp at its meaning when, in 
obedience to the guiding hand at the con- 
sole, the Eureka shot straight into the 
band of flaming energy ! Appalling sounds 
of tremendous kinetic electricity burst 
upon our ears in deafening hissings and 
cracklings. I felt my hair stand stiffly 
erect upon my head. And glancing to- 
ward the others, I beheld the same 
phenomenal sight. Dreadful indeed it was 
to see the silky hair of Helen bristling like 
coarse strands of black wire! 

Abruptly enough, the deafening sounds 
and concentrated electrical manifestations 
ceased. The sensations of headlong mo- 
tion that I had been experiencing gave 
way to the sinking feeling of plummet- 
like descent. Suddenly, the Eureka quiv- 
ered throughout its entire length as it came 
in contact with some material substance. 
Then all sensation of motion ceased and 
a blackness as of night enshrouded the 
cylinder in obscurity and gloom. 

“Well, we are here safely enough,” 
came Mr. Blakely’s voice out of the dark- 
ness reigning within the Etireka. 

"Here?” I inquired doubtfully. 



“On the surface of the tiny electron, 
which has now become a mighty planet 
beneath our feet !” was the cahn announce- 
ment. 

Then the seemingly impossible had real- 
ly been achieved 1 We were the first of all 
humanity to reach another world. Strang- 
est of all, the world was part of an in- 
visible universe, the universe of the 
infinitesimal ! 

I tliought of Helen and an unwonted 
fear entered my heart as 1 wondered 
what frightful dangers we might en- 
counter supposing that conditions on this 
planet made some sort of an exploration 
possible. Would w^e find strange mon- 
sters, similar to those of Earth’s prehis- 
toric times? Or again, was it possible 
that we would discover a world of delight- 
ful sensations, peopled with a childlike 
race among whom we would seem un- 
couth, brutal monsters? At any rate, we 
were soon to know ! 

CHAPTER IX 
The Sentient . Flomes 

• I stared witli avid curiosity out through 

the windows that lined the steel shells 
of the Eureka. But to my disappointment, 
the jet-black space beyond was unbroken 
by the smallest point of light, nor did any 
sounds come to my ears. 

“Poor start for so brilliant an achieve- 
ment as landing on another world,” I re- 
marked lightly. “Guess that we will have 
to wait until morning, or whatever they 
have here, so that we can see something.” 
The little laugh from Helen that my at- 
tempted humor provoked was sufficient 
reward for my feeble effort to relieve the 
tenseness of the situation with all of its 
uncertainties. 

The electric lights flashed into brilliance 
within the Eureka as Mr. Blakely pressed 
the switch that controlled them. I be- 
lieve that we all visibly relaxed with the 
coming of the soothing illumination. 

“It is vei"y fortunate that I can operate 
all of the controls in the dark,” said the 
inventor smilingly. “But I certainly did 
not expect darkness when we plunged 
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down and became subject to the influence 
of this planet.” 

“Perhaps light rays, as we know them, 
do not exist here,” I suggested. 

The inventor pointed to the lights flood- 
ing the interior of the cylinder. “The very 
fact that those lights are in operation is 
in itself a proof that the same ether which 
we postulate upon Earth permeates this 
world also. In fact, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the transmitting ether is uni- 
versal. We will, however, learn more 
about that later, I suppose ; but at pres- 
ent, we must ascertain whether or not we 
may safely leave the cylinder.” 

Mr. Blakely arose from the control 
console and stepped to the extreme front 
of the Eureka. He touched a button and 
a powerful searchlight projected a broad 
beam of light out into the inky blackness. 
But naught save a smooth metallic-appear- 
ing surface met the eye wherever the 
penetrating band of light swept. 

Mr. Blakely consulted numerous dials 
and instruments that were fastened to the 
cushioned walls of the cylinder. At length 
he seemed satisfied, and leaving the search- 
light in operation, he returned to the con- 
sole. 

“I have determined, through the use 
of certain instruments, that conditions 
outside, as regards temperature and at- 
mosphere, are quite suitable for us, which 
is as I expected,” he stated. But a note 
of warning came into his voice as he con- 
tinued. "Nevertheless, while we may ex- 
pect definitely similar forces to those on 
Earth, it is as definitely certain that the 
intensities and applications of such forces 
will materially vary.” Pausing in his 
speech, he touched a knob on the console 
and the massive door in the side of the 
Eureka jerked open! 

I half expected some terrific rush of 
extreme cold or heat, but it did not ma- 
terialize, and with mingled emotions, I 
slowly ventured out through the opening. 
Helen and her father followed and we 
three stood upon the hard surface of the 
electronic planet! 

I now know that we had landed the 
Eureka and emerged out upon the new 



world in one of the all-too-rare intervals 
of calm which sometimes prevail for a 
few minutes after a particularly violent 
electrical storm has raged over the sur- 
face. But, at the moment, I can now re- 
call that I remarked of the probability 
that we had disembarked upon a seemingly 
safe and deserted sphere ! I even uttered 
words of disappointment about the ex- 
treme quietude that prevailed ! Could we 
have only foreseen the future, we would 
have rushed back into the Eureka and 
hurtled from the surface of this astound- 
ing world with the utmost speed obtain- 
able in that wonderful craft! 

We stood hesitant for a moment or two 
and then the true activity of the planet 
began to be revealed to us. The blackness 
of night vanished away with unbelievable 
suddenness and a light, comparable to 
intense moonlight, shone from the heav- 
ens. 

Looking up for the cause, I beheld a 
lowering curtain of thick black clouds 
withdrawing from the skies. Then there 
were revealed the beautiful and glowing 
spheres circling with but slightly less 
celerity and eccentricity than that dis- 
played when first viewed from the 
Eureka! 

The elderly inventor was the first to 
break the silence, his voice coming with- 
out change, although I detected a jarring 
effect in my ear due, as I later discovered, 
to the increased speed of sound trans- 
mission and slight differences in the trans- 
mitting medium. 

“I am afraid that we shall be constantly 
subjected to such rapid changes as the one 
which just took place,” he said. Then he 
glanced toward the cylinder and uttered a 
cry of astonishment. 

“What is it, father?” asked Helen 
quickly. 

“Those lights in the windows of the 
Eureka!" He pointed an agitated hand 
toward the motionless cylinder. 

I stared at the Eureka and stood rooted 
in surprise. The windows should obvious- 
ly have been streaming yellow light out 
into our surroundings, inasmuch as the 
illumination proceeding out through the 
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doorway was the expected yellow glow 
of the incandescent electric bulbs. But 
the thick glass windows shone with an 
uncanny purple color! It was a beautiful 
but certainly not fearful sight to me. 

"What does it mean?” I inquired per- 
plexed at Mr. Blakely’s manner. 

"Fluorescence among certain crystals 
that were diffused through the special 
glass when it was made,” replied the in- 
ventor tensely. "This planet is bathed in 
a powerful light quite impossible to per- 
ceive by our limited senses. A blazing 
ultra-violet light exists here, for those 
crystals fluoresce purple when exposed to 
it. We must again enter the cylinder or 
we shall suffer terrible burns and even 
Windness in a short while !” 

Upon the conclusion of this last sen- 
tence, fraught as it was with such a fright- 
ful prediction, we turned tovvard the 
Eureka, intending to hurriedly regain its 
welcome and protective interior. But we 
had taken no more than two steps before 
we stopped short as an appalling sight 
met our eyes ! 

• Effectually barring us from the cyl- 
inder, there hovered a number of weird 
flame-like shapes ! Undoubtedly they were 
incandescent, for they seemed to burn 
with a steady steel-blue flame. But at the 
same time, it was apparent that they were 
living creatures of some sort, for near the 
upper part of each cerulean flame, two red 
spots glowed and coalesced balefully, un- 
doubtedly forming the strange creature’s 
eyes! The flame shapes themselves were 
about seven feet in height, for all the 
world like a candle flame expanded pro- 
digiously and endowed with two flaming 
eyes of red ! 

Helen’s cry of surprise and terror broke 
my amazed silence as she drew closer to 
me, while I cursed our presence upon the 
strange planet and the flaming things that 
were too unhuman to possibly mean any- 
thing but harm to us. “What shall we do ?” 
I whispered to the inventor who had been 
surveying the grotesque shapes keenly. 
He replied with a doubtful shake of his 
head. 
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Now, as though some decision had been 
arrived at, the huge and gaseous creatures 
of flame slowly advanced toward us, their 
red eyes seeming to rest malevolently 
upon us. 

My heart pounded in fear at the night- 
marish sight. For a moment I, too, re- 
treated before the slow and measured ad- 
vance of the flame shapes, unconsciously 
noting the uncanny manner with which 
the lowest part of each individual flame 
would extend forward a short distance 
and fasten on the metallic substance, the 
body of the flame edging forward until 
the entire creature was again in a vertical 
line. The effect was protoplasmic, some- 
thing one might associate with the fa- 
miliar locomotion developed by amoebas! 

Casting discretion to the winds, I 
charged upon the flame-beings as they 
advanced, unknowing as to what I could 
accomplish against such insubstantial or- 
ganisms, but determined to clear a path to 
the Eureka. I struck out at the nearest 
of the beings "and screamed with sudden 
pain. My arm fell useless to my side! 

Maddened by the hurt and trembling 
with rage, I flung myself bodily into the 
unhuman thing and was struck uncon- 
scious, my last remembrance being of a 
withering heat and an unbearable gaseous 
odor ! 

When I regained my senses, the inven- 
tor was bending over me loosening the 
collar of a blackened tan shirt. The smoul- 
dering remains of my black and white 
sweater were held by Helen. My neat 
brown knickers were neat no longer, pre- 
senting a sorry and scorched appearance, 
having been partially consumed by the ani- 
mated flames ! 

I suppose the vaporous creatures were 
waiting for me to arise as they had halted 
their advance and stood motionless, their 
red eyes staring fixedly down upon me. 

I groaned weakly as the remembrance 
of that awful nauseating smell threatened 
to completely upset my stomach. The lin- 
gering effect was similar to that caused 
by the inhalation of ether, following which 
one awakes to hours of nausea and vomit- 
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ing, with the disagreeable taste of ether 
forever in the mouth. 

“It is useless to struggle, my boy,” the 
inventor was saying. “You but touched 
one of these hideous creatures and yet you 
fell unconscious. We are fully in their 
power and must submit to their will.” 

After I arose weakly to my feet, the 
flame-beings continued their remorseless 
advance toward us. Whereupon, it speed- 
ily dawned upon me that they wished to 
drive us, as one does cattle, to some des- 
tination. 

“It appears as though we shall not be 
molested so long as we submit to their 
wishes,” I agreed in a whisper, “and 
march on ahead of them.” Then I indi- 
cated the advancing line of flame-beings 
as I continued. “How in the name of all 
that is scientific can you account for life 
assuming such an exterior as the flaming 
beings that have captured us exhibit?” 

We marched ahead of the inexorable 
flames for a few moments before Mr. 
Blakely made reply. 

“It is not nearly as astonishing as you 
might think,” he said thoughtfully, “if 
you forget your natural reactions to such 
a wonderful sight and simply consider the 
entire thing from a scientific standpoint.” 
Here he wandered absently from what 
must have been our designated course of 
progress. Immediately, an alert flame- 
being drove him back in a slightly oblique 
direction ! When he was closer to me and 
again evidently upon the correct course, 
the vigilant blue creature withdrew a 
greater distance in the rear. Unperturbed, 
Mr. Blakely again resumed his inter- 
rupted discourse. “From a scientific view- 
point,” he repeated, “it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to grant the possibilities 
of sentient life to flames. For instance, 
in the flame there is a constant consump- 
tion of materials which the flame con- 
tinues its existence. So, too, do we hu- 
mans feed upon materials which are 
changed to energy. The process is a chem- 
ical one and its purpose, as in a flame, 
is to permit our continued existence and 
stability. Furthermore, both flames and 
human beings consume oxygen and re- 



lease products of combustion. Also, botli 
flames and humans die when the supply 
of materials necessary for existence is 
cut off ! 

"Too, flames reproduce in an astonish- 
ingly life-like manner, by fissure, a meth- 
od comparable to micro-organisms. And 
only the materials available limit their 
growth and expansion. 

“In this world, the flame seems to have 
become a sentient organism limited in 
growth, but gaining voluntary locomo- 
tion and stability, which more than offsets 
the quicker growth and death of earthly 
flames.” 

“How clearly you put it all!” I ex- 
claimed admiringly. “You disregard all 
the astonishing aspects of the case and 
look at the matter in the cold light of sci- 
entific logic, and presto— -the thing is as 
clear as day I” 

For a few minutes of time, I had for- 
gotten our deplorable and tragic plight 
in the interest that Mr. Blakely’s reason- 
ing had aroused in me. But now the fears 
and horrors of the situation rushed back 
to mind and I became well-nigh distracted 
for the safety of my companions and my- 
self. 

A thousand times I cursed my helpless- 
ness and asked myself an appalling ques- 
tion. Where were these living flames driv- 
ing us — and for what unknown purpose ? 

Twice had electrical storms of pro- 
digious power broken from suddenly low- 
ering skies, which, but a moment before 
the onset of the storm, had been as free 
of clouds and signs of impending hazards 
as the clearest of earthly moonlight nights ! 
The lightning display and the deafening 
thunder were a hundredfold greater than 
any that I had ever witnessed or heard 
on Earth — ^greater by far than any storm 
that ever burst in the Rocky Mountains, 
which are in themselves noted for the ter- 
rible elemental eruptions that rage over 
them. 

The firmament of this electronic world 
fairly blazed with fiery sheets and jagged 
darting ribbons of electrical energy ! And 
many times from the seething heavens, 
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great opalescent globes of swirling flame 
slowly descended to the metallic surface 
below. These would drift aimlessly for a 
space, like immense incandescent balloons, 
and then suddenly burst asunder with 
deafening explosions! 

While we cowered, terrified by the 
awful violence of electricity upon this 
planet, the flame-beings had waited un- 
moved, their baleful red eyes fixed un- 
waveringly upon us. And when the awful 
manifestations of elemental forces had 
ceased suddenly and we arose from our 
prone positions on the hard surface un- 
derfoot, these silent and glowing creatures 
continued their advance. 

A minute later Helen stumbled and 
fell to the ground. 

"Helen — Helen!” I cried anxiously, 
rushing to her assistance. “What is the 
matter ?” 

But she remained motionless and I no- 
ticed that a strange red discoloration had 
spread over her features. Sidcening fears 
surged over my heart as 1 glanced at her 
father, who was engaged in chafing her 
arms to promote circulation and 1 saw 
the identical crimson hue spread over his 
countenance likewise! 

I had no more than noted this frightful 
fact, than the inventor straightened up 
and passed a trembling hand across his 
brow. 

“We are in darkness, total darkness!” 
he cried. He arose to an erect position and 
stood swaying for a moment and then 
pitched lifelessly forward, falling hard by 
my feet? 

Then a mist cloitded my vision and I 
blinked and squinted in repeated effort to 
clear my eyes, but to no avail. The thick- 
ening mists darkened into a Stygian black- 
ness and I became strangely conscious of 
my pounding heart and throbbing ear- 
drums. A stifling heat seemed to envelop 
me and a profuse perspiration broke out 
over my entire body. I experienced a pro- 
longed and dreamy sensation of falling 
that ended as I finally struck some hard 
object violently, and then I bnew no 
morel 
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Incandescent Immortality 

• I seemed to live through an interminable 
period of feverish nightmare, during 
which myriads of the giant flame-beings 
drove me ever onward, their coalescing 
eyes burning into me with the intensity 
of their dreadful stare. Then came a pro- 
tracted period of pain and agony, suflEered 
half-consciously. Finally all this passed 
away and was replaced by soothing and 
refreshing sensations and I awoke. 

I sat up weakly and stared about in 
wonder and amazement at the strange 
chamber in which I now found myself. Its 
walls were rounded and formed of some 
transparent substance that cast off a con- 
tinuous and phosphorescent white light. 

For a moment, I wrinkled my brow in 
bewilderment, and then I grasped the 
truth. This large spherical cliamber, 
whose walls were composed of a smooth 
vitreous substance, was a prison and I 
was a securely sealed captive ! 

It was with thankful heart that 1 beard 
the voice of the gray-haired and bespec- 
tacled inventor and, turning around, saw 
that my two companions were yet with 
n>e. “Thank God that you are now con- 
scious, my boy,” the inventor was saying. 
“How do you feel ?” 

“About as well as could be expected,” 
I replied doubtfully. Then I turned anx- 
iously to Helen. “And you, Helen — you 
are all right, too?” Thank heaven that 
the dreadful discoloration had vanished 
from her lovely features! 

“Father and I have been all right for 
quite some time,” she answered reassur- 
ingly, “but we were considerably worried 
over you.” 

“But what does it all mean?*’ I asked 
uneasily. “The last thing that I remem- 
ber was seeing you two fall to the surface 
of this planet unconscious.” 

A strong underairrent of intensity was 
apparent in Mr. Blakely’s manner as he 
cast apprehensive glances out of our 
glassy prison and spoke in a half-whisper. 
“I believe that we are in the hands of an 
entire race of gaseous creatures similar 
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to those that drove us across the face of 
this planet, until we fell blinded and sense- 
less from the effects of continued exposure 
to powerful ultra-violet light.” 

I gasped in surprise and comprehension. 
Ultra-violet light — so that was why we 
had collapsed so suddenly ! Then a 
thought came into my mind. “How on 
earth, then, are we so completely recov- 
ered from the effects of that terrible ex- 
posure?” I asked wonderingly. 

Mr. Blakely indicated his own perplex- 
ity to account for our presence in this 
sealed sphere, completely recovered and 
refreshed. He was evidently as puzzled 
as I. But later, we were to realize more 
fully the miraculous powers possessed by 
these nebulous beings ! 

Three of the gaseous creatures 'had 
been hovering in all their seven-foot splen- 
dor on the opposite side of the glass-like 
wall. Now, as with one accord, they ad- 
vanced directly through our thick sealed 
prison, the rounded walls melting as they 
came in contact with their electric-blue 
glowing bodies. 

Withdrawing through the opening thus 
created in this astonishing manner, the 
creatures waited motionless. 

The heat they had caused while they 
remained within the cell was unbearable. 
Again the sickening odor of gaseous com- 
bustion came to my nostrils. “I think that 
they want us to follow them, Mr. Blake- 
ly,” I managed to say, in spite of nausea 
and discomfort. 

My two companions agreed and we 
walked out through the melted opening, 
drawing as far as possible from the glow- 
ing beings as we did so. Indeed, I believe 
that we experienced a feeling of mutual 
relief, in spite of our fear and uncer- 
tainty for the future, as we quitted that 
once-securely sealed globe. 

A thought occurred to me that these 
creatures knew nothing of the oxygen 
which we required and that we might 
easily have suffocated in a short while. 
This was my thought at the time, but I 
found out later just how much I had been 
in error. For these living flames had 



noted our respiratory needs and had pur- 
posely made the cell porous ! 

Down through an irregular passageway 
whose walls were formed of the same 
adamantine substance that prevailed un- 
derfoot (the hard metallic surfacing) we 
proceeded, keeping as far ahead of the 
unbearable flame-creatures as we could 
conveniently manage. 

Here, the only light visible was fur- 
nished by the glowing bodies of the living 
flames themselves. This uncanny and 
weird radiance, however, was sufficiently 
luminous to enable us to proceed without 
a great deal of difficulty, although we 
stumbled frequently in our nervous haste 
to keep the unhuman things at as great a 
distance as possible. 

Our coming was evidently expected, for 
in the distance I could see more of the 
fantastic beings awaiting our approach. 
And as we drew nearer to them, they 
swung about simultaneously and moved 
on in front of us, so that we were escorted 
front and rear. Naturally, no thought of 
escape entered my mind. 

The tunnel passage merged suddenly 
into an immense cavern whose towering 
walls were lined with innumerable shelf- 
like projections. These smooth ledges 
were filled to overflowing with myriads 
of the gaseous flames. And the glowing 
of their many bodies filled the great cavern 
with an intense, yet ghastly light. 

Somehow, I gained the impression that 
we were far beneath the surface of the 
electronic planet. Perhaps it was the 
forced gusts and drafts of swirling- 
nebulous vapors, reminding me of arti- 
ficial ventilation in our earthly mines, that 
contributed to my impression, which was 
subsequently proved to be true. 

Now, in the center of the great opening, 
I perceived a luminous configuration of 
unexpected size. Fully twice the length 
or stature of the seven-foot creatures that 
we were familiar with and scintillating 
with a beautiful prismatic brilliance was 
this new living flame-creature! 

Directly above this strange monstrosity 
hung a misty cloud of iridescent colors — 
a veritable aurora of chromatic tints! 
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Our unwelcome and nauseating escorts 
deserted us, moving away in their gro- 
tesque amceba-like motion, and we stood 
alone in the center of the huge cavern, 
facing the bizarre being who undoubtedly 
was a superior and a controlling entity 
among these living flames. 

Suddenly, a glowing and many-hued 
streamer writhed out of the luminous 
globular mists that swirled and eddied 
above the towering living flame, streak- 
ing down upon us. 

I recoiled in terror, as the strange force 
embodied in the streamer acted upon us, 
coiling about our bodies in an undidatory 
circling. 

Now the beautiful streamer divided into 
three separate strands of changing color 
and wreathed into glowing halos about our 
heads. I became conscious of a distinctly 
agreeable sensation. It was as though my 
brain had been acidly purged by powerful 
cerebral forces. It seemed as though all 
inherited and environmental furrows and 
ridges were smoothed away, leaving a 
velutinous and sensitive surface, upon 
which the most ethereal of impressions 
could record themselves. I became con- 
scious of a new universe of preceptive- 
ness and I waited with bated breath for 
the communion with these inhabitants of 
an intra-atomic world, which the increased 
sensitivity of my consciousness assured me 
would follow! 

• Then came a lucid and graphic mes- 
sage to my brain. There was no im- 
pression of a language, simply a beating 
consciousness of reverberating thought- 
impressions. 

"All of your present conceptions of 
evolution, which we determined by our 
minute examinations of your infantile 
brains, are far transcended by the ancient 
evolution which progressed upon this 
planet Calora, resulting in an all-powerful 
people, the ruler of whom is now in com- 
munication with you. 

“We have secured from your puny 
brains the information that you have come 
on a scientific mission from a new-fledged 
world whose historical age is roughly es- 



timated at eight thousand years and whose 
geological age is seven million years if 
the extremist estimate is allowed in these 
very lenient figures. 

“One of your party, whose brain shows 
marked mathematical and inventive abil- 
ity, will understand when I inform you 
that the planet Calora, upon which you 
stand, is of a dateless geological age, the 
duration of which you cannot possibly 
begin to comprehend. Yet it came into 
being at the same instant of creation as 
your own youthful Earth! 

“More understandable to you, however, 
will be the estimated historical age of my 
people, who began their existence and 
evolution from the universal life cell at 
the same moment as your earlily hu- 
manity. It is eighty quadrillion years ! Al- 
though this is a quite inconceivable figure 
to you, I wish to impress upon your brains 
the truth of that statement. For I am to 
convey to you knowledge that will tax 
your limited cerebral capacity to the ut- 
most.” 

Then came a pause during which I 
glanced hiuriedly at my companions, en- 
deavoring to ascertain whether or not the 
same impressions had been recorded 
within their brains also. 

To my utter astonishment, their replies 
to my unspoken question came into my 
brain and were recorded with astounding 
clarity, within my consciousness ! 

"^Ve are receiving Hhe same wonderful 
message that you are!” had come their 
mingled silent speech. 

Agam a solemn and staid message 
surged into mind, as the glowing strands 
of color encircling our heads waxed into 
greater brilliance. 

“After we had evolved from the uni- 
versal life cell, which itself was struck 
into birth by forces unknown, even to us, 
we passed a hundred thousand years in 
bodies whose structure was exactly com- 
parable to yours as you now stand before 
us. In words more easily understood, you 
are the incarnate bearers of our own or- 
ganism as it existed eighty quadrillion, 
less one hundred thousand, years ago.” 

These gaseous Calorans were once 
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flesh and bkxxl like ourselves ? My mind 
rdaelled at the thought, refusing to fully 
accept the statement. Too, the unbeliev- 
able spans of time to which the ruler re- 
ferred stunned my imagination ! 

"Thousands of years rolled on. Our 
people developed enormously in power. 
We conquered our flesh and blood enemies 
and mastered the natural forces that pre- 
vail upon Calora, through our scientific 
pn^ress. Finally we advanced in science 
to the point where Immortality was pos- 
sible of achievement. But a price lay in 
the voluntary sacrifice of our natural heri- 
tage of flesh and blood. 

"This price was paid, and we were an 
eternal people, having attained Immortal- 
ity in the scant two hundred thousand 
years that had elapsed since our birth from 
the universal life cell.” 

Thought impressions emanating from 
the gray-haired inventor by my side came 
into my mind. He %vas addressing the iri- 
descent ruler that towered before us. 
“This Immortality that you have at- 
tained, upon what theory of life was it 
based before its final realization?” 

“Before we achieved Immortality on 
Calora, our physicists had reduwd all life 
to the configuration and motions of the 
infinitesimal particles of matter which 
make up the substance that is endowed 
with life. But finally there was discovered 
a 'genetic force" v^ich exerted a deter- 
mining action upon the life substances 
and was found to be entirely independent 
of our mechanical laws. And with this 
force, our scientists found it possible to 
create sentient organisms out of any sub- 
stance whatever. Repeated experiments 
proved that in a gaseous medium, the 
genetic force could be sustained and pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

“Thus by this wonderful accomplish- 
ment was the way paved for the Immor- 
tality so eagerly sought by my people. 
For at the time, our span of life was the 
seventy years which your brain informs 
me that you now possess. 

"One by one, our mortal bodies of 
flesh and blood were permitted to be con- 
sumed by the incandescent gaseous me- 



dium that contained this gefietie force, 
whereupon the everlasting gaseous me- 
dium was endowed with the intelligence of 
the mortal creature that it had cremated ?” 

Again Mr. Blakely directed a silent 
message to the Immortal Ruler. "A won- 
derful discovery indeed. Your final red- 
ization of Immortality would seem to in- 
dicate that every event of life is not pre- 
destined and calculable on a mathematical 
basis as would be the case if life had been 
shown to be the result of rigid conforma- 
tion to the mechanical laws that govern 
moving forces.” 

There came a momentary silence during 
which I surveyed the weird scene with a 
nightmarish feeling of unreality. Only 
with the utmost difficulty could I force 
my strained imagination to accept the 
myriads of incandescent Calorans, illu- 
minating the vast cavern with the bluish 
glow of their bodies, as living, thinking 
creatures of Immortal existen«! Thou- 
sands upon thousands they lined the jut- 
ting ledges and rock-like shelves and pro- 
tuberances that extended around the me- 
tallic walls of this immense chamber. 
Once, according to the message emanat- 
ing from their ruler, they had known life 
in human shape and form! 

Again thought impressions broke into 
the waiting silence of my acidly sensitive 
consciousness. The Immortal Ruler again 
addressed us. 

“There were further sacrifices made 
when our race ascended to Immortality. 
These were unknown at the time that we 
voluntarily submitted to mortal crema- 
tion, but soon became apparent to our in- 
telligences, once we began our existence 
within the gaseous medium. One of these 
unexpected, and at first, inexplicable, 
phenomena resulted in a complete loss of 
mental happiness as we had previously 
known it.” 

Here the lustrous glowing exhibited by 
the gaseous body of the Immortal Ruler 
of Calora grew more dim and some of the 
waning tints of color vanished away. His 
communication came to my brain more 
slowly, seeming to convey accents of in- 
expressible sorrows. 
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“We had consummated the greatest 
achievement to which a sentient organism 
might aspire — Immortality ! Yet my peo- 
ple have continued their existence down 
through the millions of years that have 
since elapsed, in sorrow and despair. The 
agonies and anguish of the damned have 
become our portion, since we so rashly de- 
fied the Creator and bestowed never-end- 
ing life upon ourselves.” 

How the terrible words of the ruler 
echoed through my brain! Here was an 
entire race of marvelously advanced be- 
ings condemned through their own mighty 
powers to an eternity of torture and de- 
spair in an alien form of existence! 

"When each individual had submitted 
to the intense suffering caused by the cre- 
mation of their flesh and blood bodies 
while they were yet alive, in the ever- 
burning flame of genetic force, the intol- 
erable suffering had become indelibly 
stamped upon our Immortal intelligences. 
The result has been the submerging of 
our entire mighty race in misery and dolor. 

"In the first throes of our despair upon 
the realization that the fiery ordeal had 
wrought an eternity of intense suffering, a 
furious desperation and madness swept 
over us. During this hysterical and de- 
lirious period of insanity, all of our tow- 
ering cities were destroyed in an all-en- 
gulfing conflagration. 

"Of little use to us when we began to 
comprehend wherein we had been at fault 
was the formulating of a method of our 
scientists, whereby the race could obtain 
surcease of moral suffering. The method 
required organisms of similar structure 
and intelligence to that which we had 
possessed before we had adopted the pres- 
ent medium of existence. But such or- 
ganisms no longer existed on dying Cal- 
ora, whose surface had been devoid of 
materials that could give birth to an evolv- 
ing life for a million years or more !” 

Now the flaming colors of the Immortal 
Ruler became so vivid as to cause actual 
pain to my vision. It fairly shone with 
splendor and new tingent delicacies be- 
came apparent in the aurora of hues that 
swirled cloudily overhead. 



The huge assembly of glowing Cal-, 
orans throughout the cavern seemed to 
bum more brightly as their ruler com- 
municated his will to us : 

"Therefore, you who stand before me 
shall be assimilated into our Immortal 
Race. You will be fortunate, however, in 
that you will not have to endure the fear- 
ful suffering and terrible agonies that 
we endured, long ago. For by a power, 
which I noted while exploring your brains 
that you know of vaguely under the name 
of hypnotism, you will have all unnerv- 
ing sensations of fear banished from your 
minds. Then one of our scientists will 
consume your combined intelligences into 
his own. He will then be enabled to im- 
part to our martyred and crucified race 
the lost emotion of happiness.” 

I blanched in horror as the ghastly 
words echoed through my consciousness. 
We three pitiful creatures from an out- 
side world were to be sacrificed to these 
tortured living flames in a scientific ex- 
periment ! 

Now, if ever, our plight was shown to 
us, outlined with crystal clarity. We must 
regain the Eureka and our own universe 
and planet. But how were we to accom- 
plish it? 

Never were hun^an beings in a more 
tragic situation than we — an exigency in 
which we now found ourselves the cap- 
tives of a powerful and unhuman race of 
inhabitants that lived beneath the surface 
of an infinitesimal world, and who were 
to cremate us alive ! 

CHAPTER XI 
Through the Labyrinths 

• Again we were captives in an unpierced 
cell of transparent vitreous substance. 
Slightly larger and roomier was this new 
and equally impervious chamber to which 
we had been escorted by red-eyed Calorans 
upon the termination of our presentation 
before the ruler, but a prison neverthe- 
less! 

Mr. Blakely and Helen reclined wearily 
upon the hard, glossy surface of the cell, 
while I paced excitedly to and fro as 
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much as the limited space within permit- 
ted. “I don’t care what their powers are 1” 
I was exclaiming in determined manner. 
"We must get to the Eureka before these 
Calorans start the ceremony that the Im- 
mortal Ruler told us would sotm begin.” 
I dared not betray the fear and worry, 
which lay concealed beneath my deto- 
mincd air, lest the elderly inventor and 
the lovely dark-eyed Helen give way fur- 
ther to the despair that had so evidentfy 
taken possession of them. 

"But how, Walter ?’’ asked Helen list- 
lessly. “What can we do against such a 
terrible and formidable people? Remem- 
ber how their ruler told us that no power 
could destroy them, that they were abso- 
Itrtely Immortal and only lacked the one 
emotion of happiness and we should en- 
able them to regain that, too ?” 

Mr. Blakely nodded and adjusted his 
spectacles nervously. “Perhaps we owe 
these sentient flames our lives, at that. 
You remember how the ruler or spokes- 
man, whatever that splendid flame was, 
told us of the hurried scientific treat- 
ment that was necessary, when we had 
been conveyed here, that we be kept alive. 
For the surface ultra-violet light had 
blinded and nearly killed us.” 

“Yes, I remember that explanation,” I 
retorted indignantly. “But what was their 
reason? — simply to keep us alive and 
well, so that at the proper time, they could 
hypnotize us and burn us up, thereby en- 
abling one of their scientists to restore 
lost sensations of pleasure and happiness 
to the race. 

“These cruel red-eyed beings have 
treated us like cattle and we owe them 
nothing,” I continued, "I suppose to them 
we bring memories of the hideous and 
unprogressive past when they were mor- 
tal. I am certain that, had they not per- 
ceived the use to which we could be put, 
they would have utterly annihilated us 
when we first put foot outside of the 
Eureka onto their planet!” 

Mr. Blakely shook his head resignedly. 
“Were the impossible to happen and did 
we succeed in escaping from these Calo- 



rans, how would we ever manage to 
ascend to the surface?” 

"It’s true,” I agreed forlornly. “We 
have found out that they live a consider- 
able distance beneath the surface of their 
planet.” 

“You see, my boy, it is in^ssible,” 
said the inventor thoughtfully. “We are 
securely sealed in this chamber; we do 
not know anything of the ways and pas- 
sages that lead to the surface; and were 
we fortunate enough to leave this prison, 
and get as far as the surface, we should 
not again survive the ultra-violet light 
that blazes down unseen upon this e^- 
tronic world.” 

For a moment, I gave way to feelings of 
the greatest despair. Truly, the various 
obstacles he pointed out seemed insur- 
mountaWe. But my eyes rested upon the 
lovely Helen, she whose eyes bespoke 
her love as yet unsaid. I would not lose 
her! And from the very depths of my 
despair, there came a terrible grinmess 
and a courage born of love such as I had 
never before experienced! 

“We must escape from, Calora — ” I 
had begun determinedly, when Helen sud- 
denly gave voice to a subdued cry. She 
turned toward us, her lustrous dark eyes 
glowing with suppressed excitement. 

"Father — Walter! I think that I have 
found a way to escape from the cell here, 
at least!” she announced. Then she out- 
lined a plan based on an incident that 
had happened when the Immortal Ruler 
decreed our fate. 

The inventor and I exchanged surprised 
glances. We had both noticed the incident, 
but had failed, somehow, to understand 
what it might mean to us. 

“I am certain that I was the cause,” 
continued Helen eagerly. “And if that is 
true, we may be able to elude the flame- 
guards !” 

“I believe that you are right, Helen,” 
I agreed and pondered a moment. “Now 
if we can only deceive them into the be- 
lief that something unusual is taking place 
in this cell, they may employ their b^ies 
to meh their way in. As for the rest — 
we’ll have to take a chance that what 
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Helen observed in the cavern holds good. 
At the worst, I fully believe that we are 
much too valuable to the Calorans for 
their scientific experiment to permit them 
to destroy us wantonly.” 

Then, in accordance with the plan 
quickly formulated, we proceeded to ex- 
hibit the utmost madness of action that 
our weary bodies could portray. We sim- 
ulated conflict, whirled in circles, and 
leaped crazily about the cell, nevertheless 
keeping a careful watch out of the corners 
of our eyes to observe the effect we were 
creating upon our red-eyed captors. 

It worked exactly as we had planned. 
An uncertainty of manner became mani- 
fest among the four Calorans that had 
remained on guard outside our spherical 
prison. Their red eyes moved restlessly 
toward one another. Then, simultaneously, 
they advanced upon the transparent cell! 

Placing the gaseous incandescence of 
their bodies against the substance com- 
posing the walls of our prison, they 
moved through the melted opening thus 
created, precisely as we had expected. 

Instantly, we paused in our mad be- 
havior, upon which the four blue Calo- 
rans also became motionless. The heat ra- 
diating from their gaseous bodies began 
to be unbearable. The familiar odor 
threatened to sicken me. 

Then as I raised my hand in the sig- 
nal previously agreed upon, we shouted 
aloud with all the volume we could mus- 
ter. The rounded walls of the cell rang 
with our cries and the result was all that 
we had hoped for! 

The four Calorans swayed and flick- 
ered, their coalescing eyes rolling wildly. 
And while they wavered, thus affected, 
we dashed past them and down one of the 
many diverging passageways that opened 
out from the small central chamber in 
which the transparent globe rested. 

For a space, we fled hysterically down 
the dim corridor in a very panic of fear, 
lest the flame-beings recover too quickly 
from the effects of our desperate strategy 
and recapture us. It was possible, too, 
that they would promptly destroy us now 



that they were convinced that we had the 
power to temporarily elude them. 

But the sobbing breath of my com- 
panions told me that exhaustion would 
overtake them unless we could obtain 
some much-needed rest. Indeed, young 
and active as I myself was, I was very 
nearly spent. 

Finally I espied a small cave that was 
very nearly invisible because of the 
blackness of its interior. Instantly, I de- 
cided that it would prove a haven of ref- 
uge for a brief time. There we could ob- 
tain respite from the dangers and hazards 
that beset us and plan for what was sure to 
be an exceedingly dangerous struggle to 
regain the safety of the Eureka. 

There proved to be just room enough 
for the three of us to remain concealed 
from anything traversing the dimly 
phosphorescent passage that had brought 
us here. 

As soon as I had recovered my breath, 
I spoke to Helen, although I could not 
distinguish her features in the blackness 
that prevailed within our dark recess. 

“We are temporarily free, Helen, 
thanks to your observation in the huge 
cavern,” I said thankfully. “I should cer- 
tainly not have connected your scream of 
dismay with the sudden flickering that 
passed along that fiendish assembly!” 

“Nor did I dream that her cry, uttered 
when the Immortal Ruler pronounced our 
doom, would prove to be the means of our 
escape," said the elderly inventor, pausing 
breathlessly between words. “Yet it must 
be remembered that flames, as we know 
them, are sometimes very sensitive to par- 
ticular sounds. And in this case, these Cal- 
orans seem to react violently to the vi- 
brations of the human voice, as Helen 
noticed. It is very possible, too, that their 
astonishing reaction to our human voices 
proceeds from some deeply ingrained heri- 
tage remaining from the time when they 
possessed a flesh and blood structure, as 
they have said.” 

• Then our whispered conversation 

turned to the furtherance of our escape. 
'We hastily decided that there was nothing 
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o do but follow the dim galleryway, 
wherever it led. For unfamiliar with all 
of our surroundings as we were, one route 
was as good as another. And did we pos- 
sess a reasonable amount of good fortune, 
we might reach the surface. Once there, 
we should have to run the unseen gauntlet 
of ultra-violet light that saturated the at- 
mosphere. Perhaps, almost certainly, we 
should be stricken down, but anything 
was to be preferred to the cremation 
which the Calorans had decreed that we 
undergo. 

Now fully recovered, we again ventured 
out into the dim way whose metallic-like 
enclosure was cold to the touch. 

Absently, I tested the chill of the wall 
with a wet finger. “Strange,” I murmured 
thoughtfully, for hitherto, the metallic 
surfaces of Calora had seemed slightly 
warm to the touch. But then, with twinges 
of fear, I noticed the decided downward 
slant of the corridor. This and the chill 
walls combined to prove to me that we 
had fled unknowingly deep into the bow- 
els of the planet ! 

“Great Scott!” I cried despairingly. 
"We are farther away from the upper 
surface than ever, for we have been de- 
scending downward ever since we es- 
caped from the glassy prison cell I” 

But there was nothing that we could do 
save follow the subterranean passage 
downward. Known dangers lay behind us ; 
far better to face the unknown and pos- 
sibly fewer perils in front of us. After all, 
there was a possibility that the passage 
would rise to the surface at some distant 
point. 

Onward we traveled through the murky 
corridor, which at times decreased in 
height to but the scantiest margins that 
would permit difficult passage of our 
prone bodies. Then again, the walls would 
recede and the ceiling ascend, until we 
were moving forward and downward 
through great chambers of a size very 
nearly comparable to the immense cavern 
wherein we had faced the Immortal 
Ruler. 

Once a great and glowing pit of incal- 
culable depth stretched from wall to wall 



completely barring our progress. Had it 
not been for an almost unnoticed shelf 
that projected a few feet down in the 
interior of the abysmal pit, we should have 
then been thwarted in our flight from the 
Calorans. 

Only one of us at a time could essay 
this narrow shelf or projection that was 
to make it possible for us to attain the op- 
posite side of the bottomless void. And 
here it was that my heart nearly ceased 
its beats as I, after having successfully 
negotiated the perilous undertaking, was 
forced to watch both my companions in 
turn swing over the depthless glowing 
chasm and carefully reach my side. Then 
in thankful and heartfelt relief, I lifted 
them to the comparative safety of the gal- 
lery floor. 

We traveled on for a time without fur- 
ther mishap, save for certain irregularities 
in the hitherto smooth surface underfoot, 
against which we tripped and stumbled 
now and then by virtue of our weariness 
and the dim, light prevailing. 

Suddenly, the faint phosphorescence in 
the passage became markedly brighter, 
changing from dull white to a brilliant 
red. We glanced at one another in sur- 
prise and a presentiment of forthcoming 
danger stirred uneasily within me. The 
increased illumination became a veritable 
flood of crimson glare as I turned to sur- 
vey the corridor behind me. I caught my 
breath in sudden astonishment and terror 
at an unexpected and fearful sight. 

In our rear and effectually barring the 
metallic artery through which we had fled, 
there now stretched a sheet of blood-red 
electrical energy! 

In spite of the dismay which the pres- 
ence of this singular hissing force aroused 
in me, I could not but admire its blazing 
incarnadine splendor. Queer forked corus- 
cations shot out continuously from the 
flaming screen. These would dart close 
to our bodies and then be withdrawn into 
the curtain of energy for all the world 
as though it were prodding us on ! 

My fears, aroused by observing the 
frightful purpose of action and intelli- 
gence exhibited by this weird force, were 
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redoubled when there came to my nostrils 
the unmistakable odor of Calorans. 

Then we fled precipitately before the 
now advancing manifestation of electrical 
intelligence. It followed closely and in- 
exorably in our rear and I realized, with 
sinking heart, that we three were again 
captives of superior beings. And I cursed 
myself for my rashness in ever daring to 
dream that these all-powerful creatures 
of gaseous intelligence, possessing all the 
collected knowledge that eternities of time 
could offer them, would ever permit our 
escape. 

This time our fate would be sealed, in 
that we were to be destroyed for the bene- 
fit of these Calorans who had obtained 
Immortality at the expense of all that 
makes life endurable — the possession of 
happiness. 

CHAPTER XII 
The Temple of Flame 

• Great was our despair as we retreated 

before the relentless march of the crim- 
son energy. Recalling our previous meth- 
od of escape from the disembodied intel- 
ligences, we had again shouted in unison 
until exhaustion had ccwnpelled us to de- 
sist. Yet we had not succeeded in influenc- 
ing the behavior of our irresistible cap- 
tor in the slightest. Evidently, the defect 
of our former escorts had been discovered 
and overcome in the substitution of this 
superior force. 

We emerged from the galleryway into 
a small underground chamber from 
which, at various points, arteries similar 
to the one we have just traversed 
branched out darkly. When we hesitated 
in the circular room, uncertain which 
road to take, the strange crimson activ- 
ity determined our route for us in no un- 
certain manner. This discarnate intelli- 
gence divided itself instantly into a num- 
ber of falcated fissures. Each of these di- 
visions expanded across an aperture of a 
passage. Finally but one opening was left 
unobstructed and the blazing sign was un- 
mistakable — we were left but one route to 
traverse 1 

Upon our forced selection of the only 



available way and upon our entrance into 
it, the numerous fissures moved silently 
from the various openings that they had 
barred and as silently rejoined the parent 
body! 

Now, as we rounded a sharp curve in 
the gallery, we were brought into the most 
colossal cavern that we had yet viewed 
in the interior of this electronic planet. 
More astonishing, too, was my realiza- 
tion that this titanic vaulted chamber, ex- 
tending into remoteness in whatever di- 
rection the eye wandered, must have been 
the scene of tremendous subterranean ac- 
tivity of undoubted volcanic nature some- 
time during the past geological ages of 
Calora, for the substances throughout this 
immense and arched cavern differed as 
greatly in composition from the limited 
materials heretofore seen on this planet 
as night differs from day. 

Here the elderly inventor burst into 
surprised speech, confirming my belief in 
the ancient and volcanic origin of this 
truly magnificent, vaulted opening. 

“Good heavens I” he exclaimed. “Look 
at that boundless stretch of stony-surfaced 
rock and see those great volcanic blocks 
and those great beds of lava, long since 
grown cold 1” 

“I could easily imagine that I was in 
the crater and at the base of an extinct 
volcano on earth,” I declared, sharing his 
astonishment and forgetting for the mo- 
ment the very unearthly intelligence in our 
rear who effectually had forced us into 
this towering cavern. 

“Walter, we are indeed at the base of an 
expired and exploded volcano 1” an- 
nounced Mr. Blakely, pointing upward 
toward the lofty vaulted roof. 

Following the indicated direction of his 
hand, I stared up and saw that the soaring 
ceiling of the great chamber narrowed in 
far overhead, culminating in a tiny orifice 
just barely visible. And beyond this di- 
minutive opening, I could faintly distin- 
guish stellar lights, twinkling in the active 
electronic heavens ! 

We glanced toward one another in evi- 
dent misery. Far above us up there on the 
surface of this weird world rested the 
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Eureka, the sole strand of hope to which 
we so desperately clung. Could we but 
enter its welcome interior, this strange 
planet with all of its pitfalls and unhuman 
terrors would vanish away and we could 
again mingle with our own kind. 

How welcome would be the wrinkled 
countenance and twinkling blue eyes of 
good Editor Mawson, my superior on the 
Chronicle. What a wondrous story I 
should relate to him when I walked into 
that busy beehive of a newsroom with my 
amazing report in hand and the lovely 
dark-eyed Helen, who was to induce the 
confirmed bachelor and misogynist, Wal- 
ter Tracy, to make the unexpectedly wel- 
come trip to the altar, walking by my 
side and waiting to meet my chief, 

A simultaneous cry of terror wrung 
from my companions caused me to abrupt- 
ly return from my momentary fit of ab- 
straction and face an appalling situation 
that was rapidly forming itself within the 
vaulted cavern. 

I had noticed that the walls near the 
base of this great hollow were porous 
with countless holes, each of which av- 
eraged about four feet in diameter. Now 
from out of these vents, for such they 
must have been, poured thousands of the 
living creatures of electric-blue flame — 
the gaseous and incandescent Calorans! 

And materializing apparently from no- 
where, our eyes again beheld the Immor- 
tal Ruler of Calora floating gracefully 
through the air within the immense ex- ^ 
cavation. 

The jagged rocks and volcanic blocks, 
polished suKX)th in the past ages by the 
dying subterranean fires, glittered and 
shone with bluish splendor as they reflect- 
ed the cerulean glow created by the pres- 
ence of myriads of Calorans. 

The familiar aurora of rainbow colors 
swirled cloud-like overhead, and sudden- 
ly a writhing streamer shot down from 
the many-hued and nebulous cloud again 
enveloping us. Once more we experienced 
the not-altogether disagreeable sensation 
of an Almightly hand erasing all previous 
impressions from the serried and ridged 
surfaces of our brains ! 



There came these beating words. 

"Mortal creatures of an immature 
world, did you think to escape the all- 
powerful grasp of a people who have ex- 
isted for millions of your earthly years? 
Know then, that your very terror-stricken 
flight was directed to this Ancient Tem- 
ple that opens out, far overhead, to our 
stellar skies. And it is here, in our most 
sacred sanenjary, that the assimilation of 
your bodies for the immediate good of 
my people will take place, for the tradi- 
tions of our race decree that ceremonial 
rites of great import must be consum- 
mated in this, the Ancient Temple of 
Flame ! 

• The presence of thousands upon thou- 
sands of the blue Calorans began to in- 
crease the temperature of the ceremonial 
temple. The steadily mounting warmth 
brought feverish flushes to our features. 
The cursed incandescence of these im- 
ponderable being's might well suffocate us 
before the rites were finished, I thought 
grimly. 

But now there came beating words from 
the Ixxliless and iridescent Ruler that 
caused us to exchange glances of renewed 
hope and sanguine expectation. 

“We of Calora,” came the message, 
"have decided that the grotesque device 
by which you descended upon our planet 
from another world be brought to our 
most sacred sanctuary. Here it will then 
embellish our Temple into eternities of 
future time in memory of the important 
part it played in the restoration of the 
once-possessed emotion of happiness, 
which was lost to us when we obtained 
Immortality.” 

Gone was our despair! No longer was 
our plight hopelessly beyond remedy. For 
did they bring the Eureka to this cham- 
ber, we would but await an opportune 
moment before leaping into the wonder- 
ful machine and whisking out of this ac- 
cursed world by the twisting of a black 
knob! 

Such were my thoughts at the time, be- 
set only by the vague fear that the Eu- 
reka would be placed here after our as-t 
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similation into the intelligences of this 
intangible people. 

How, then, can I possibly begin to de- 
scribe the uplifting buoyancy that surged 
through my heart and the now elated fea- 
tures of my companions as, at this most 
propitious moment, that beloved and 
doubly welcome cylinder, the Eureka, be- 
came visible far overhead. 

Down through the orifice in the roof of 
the immense arched cavern it descended, 
surrounded by a decolored, vaporous 
cloud that seemingly sustained its bulk 
and was its method of conveyance here. 

Lower and lower this supporting cloud 
that miraculously bore our cylinder de- 
scended, finally depositing the conical in- 
vention near a great mass of detached 
volcanic stone. Then, as the strange sus- 
taining cloud vanished away, the Eureka, 
released from its influence and support, 
performed a number of revolutions due 
to the unevenness of the stony surfaces, 
finally coming to rest in a thick carpet- 
ing of what appeared to be yellow sulphur. 

I had observed the cylinder somersault 
forward with emotions of fear and hor- 
ror. God grant that it come to rest with 
the door in the side in the proper position 
for quick and easy entrance ! And to my 
intense joy, that is exactly what happened. 
For as it finally ceased its revolving and 
tumbling in the center of the yellow sul- 
phur bed, we saw the doubly riveted out- 
line that denoted the door of the cylinder 
facing toward us ! 

Resolutely, I put all thoughts of escape 
as completely out of my mind as I could, 
lest our concealed intentions of flight be 
discovered by the scintillating being that 
confronted us. 

The color of the unsubstantial Calorans 
seemed to increase in depth and beauty as 
the electric-blue of their bodies deepened 
to an amethyst purple. Their baleful and 
malignant red eyes coalesced less redly, 
and even the Immortal Ruler seemed to 
take on an added delicacy of tingent color. 

The chromatic nimbus of color devel- 
oped far overhead, expanding in size until 
it fully enveloped all of the vast spa- 
ciousness of the mighty cavern. 



Then over my consciousness there swept 
waves of dolor and sadness created by the 
telepathic ceremonial music of this in- 
credibly ancient people. And my soul 
swayed, as a flame in the wind, while I 
listened in awe to the terrible chords that 
told of an entire race plunged into an 
eternity of grief and misery through their 
own temerity in daring to attain Immor- 
tality. 

I, too, seemed to belong to that same 
mighty race. I descended ever deeper into 
the depths of that awful sorrow and an- 
guish, from which there could never be 
surcease. 

After an interminably prolonged period 
of time, during which I experienced abys- 
mal depths of despair that I had never 
dreamed could exist, the profound 
thought-images evoked by the wonderful 
music of Calora changed, and with the 
celestial sound of a thousand plucked 
harps, there were born the most enchant- 
ing strains of harmony within my brain. 

Vanished were the morbid and depress- 
ing thought-images of the present. In their 
stead, the delicate harmonies conveyed 
the story of the people of the Ancient 
Days who had lived in serene contentment, 
satisfied with their lot in life and the span 
of mortal existence that had been allotted 
to them. 

The delicate and ethereal music be- 
came strident as the hypnotic harmonies 
told of the restlessness and discontent that 
had developed over the species. Sonor- 
ous, trumpet-like blasts told of the cruel 
philosophies that had swept over Calora, 
forcing the people to discard their heri- 
tages of simple beliefs and find the world 
in which they lived a hateful illusion. 

The fearful music developed into a 
harsh, jarring cacophony, whose furious 
passages finally climax^ in a veritable 
pandemonium of discord. 

Slow Lydian measures throbbed into 
consciousness, telling of the approach of 
a glittering and resplendent eternity of 
existence. But the mounting grandeur of 
the stately and deep-toned music ceased 
as the tinsel splendor of Immortality en- 
veloped the race, ghastily exposing the 
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never-ending and delusory path that ter- 
minates at its point of origin. 

A few silent bars of inharmonious 
sound impressions, offensive and repug- 
nant, told of the awakening of a deceived 
people and then the mighty waves of dolor 
and sadness again engulfed me. 

CHAPTER XIII 
A Portentous Discovery 

• I awoke from the telepathic and mes- 
meric hallucination of music with the 
impression of an interminable passage of 
time and an intolerable sense of weakness 
and fatigue. 

Save that the chrcanatic nimbus of 
cloudy and vaporous color had vanished, 
the immense cavern remained as before. 
The disembodied Calorans stood motion- 
less in their countless numbers throughout 
the towering temple. In the center of the 
volcanic chamber hovered the radiant and 
iridescent ruler. 

Suddenly as the last vestiges of the 
hypnotic influences cleared from my brain, 
I became aware that the red eyes of the 
blue Calorans were no longer visible! At 
first this meant nothing to me, but when 
I noticed a thin colorless film of flame 
drawn over where the red eyes normally 
were, I understood. 

These Immortal beings still remained 
under the influence of the all-embracing 
trance or spell created by their ruler, 
whose eyes, as I quickly and hopefully 
noted, likewise exhibited the glowing 
film that served to close them ! 

“These Calorans are asleep!” I hur- 
riedly whispered to my now fully awak- 
ened companions. “Through differences in 
constitution, we must have awakened 
sooner than they calculated upon. Quick, 
to the Eureka, before they awake and 
complete the ceremony by burning us 
alive!” 

Hastily clasping hands, we moved 
toward the ponderous cylinder which but 
awaited the touch of a finger to bear us 
forevermore beyond the reach and power 
of these unhuman creatures. 

"If we can but succeed in regaining 



the interior of the Eureka,” whispered 
the inventor tremulously, “I can instantly 
direct our course straight up the volcanic 
crater to the opening overhead !” 

I had been keeping a keen watch upon 
the cataleptic Calorans and particularly 
upon the Immortal Ruler. Now I began to 
discern a slight flickering and a tremu- 
lous movement of the pallid film that ob- 
scured its eyes. 

“Hurry,” I commanded in a low, tense 
voice. “These beings are beginning to 
awake from the ceremonial trance!" I 
grasped Helen’s hand tightly as we now 
threw caution to the winds and fairly 
ran toward the cylinder. 

If we failed to escape now, before these 
accursed Calorans could prevent it, we 
were lost, for we would probably never 
have another opportunity, inasmuch as 
the ceremony once over, our assimilation 
into this tortured race of another world 
would take place. 

Too late! There were both of the red 
eyes of the Immortal Ruler again visible, 
coalescing wickedly as it glared redly 
down upon our pitiful effort to escape! 

I was heartsick at the undoubted frus- 
tration of our flight, but mechanically 
continued to rush toward the massive door 
in the side of the now-battered and yel- 
lowly discolored Eureka, and to urge my 
companions to greater celerity, although 
I was but waiting the while for some fur- 
ther manifestation of the wonderful pow- 
ers of these Calorans that would serve 
to check or annihilate us. 

To my surprise and astonishment, we 
reached the cylinder unmolested. But it 
was no time to question the how or why 
of our good fortune, and I hastily flung 
open the heavj' door and assisted the 
breathless inventor and the flushed and 
frightened Helen into the interior. 

While this had all taken a matter of 
moments, it had seemed an eternity as I 
had waited for our feverish flight to come 
to a forced termination. While I had really 
entered the Eureka with unprecedented 
momentum, precipitating myself upon its 
steel floor as I fell headlong in my haste, 
yet I had never seemed to move so slowly 
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in all my life. Extreme emotions some- 
times alter time-values queerly. 

As I fell prostrate, I twisted violently 
around so that my eyes were able to re- 
gard the ruler in a last amazing stare as 
the weighty steel door of the cylinder 
slammed shut in response to the frantic 
touch of the inventor’s finger on the con- 
trol console. 

My mind whirled with mingled emo- 
tions of exultation and wonder — exulta- 
tion at our success in regaining the in- 
terior of the Eureka, which would seem 
to assure our escape, but incredulous 
wonder at the passiveness with which the 
Immortal Ruler had watched our des- 
perate flight. 

Suddenly I started in terror! For as 
the cylinder streaked into life and motion, 
speeding at a terrific pace up the nar- 
rowing walls of the cavern, I clearly re- 
ceived another telepathic communication 
from the Ruler of Calora, who was now 
far below us in the sacred temple. 

“You are permitted to leave this planet, 
but only in the custody of faithful Cal- 
orans who will possess the power to com- 
pel your remigration here, after our pur- 
pose in allowing you to temporarily re- 
turn to your own world is fulfilled,” 
came the message. 

And now, as we flashed through the 
once-tiny orifice, which had grown to its 
true crater-like proportions as we rocketed 
toward it, out into the usual tumultuous 
electrical storm raging upon the surface 
of Calora, my eyes dilated in horror. For 
there, in the interior of the Eureka, where 
the steel shell widens to its highest point, 
were two of the creatures of pointed 
flame! Their red eyes burned balefully 
as they steadily regarded us with that 
terrible fixed stare which is so hatefully 
characteristic of them! 

The planet had vanished from view and 
we had passed through the awful vio- 
lence of that fiery belt of electrical energy 
that lies just beyond the upper atmos- 
phere of the electron, shuddering at the 
prodigious activity and the appalling 
sounds that prevail, before the increasing 
heat within the Eureka and that disgust- 



ing odor of gaseous Calorans had directed 
the attention of my companions to our 
accursed and offensive intruders. 

I shall never forget the look of fear 
and dismay that spread over their features 
as they saw that, once again, we had not 
completely escaped the power of these 
creatures. 

Now I fully understand the amazing in- 
action of the Immortal Ruler in permit- 
ting our departure. More, too, I under- 
stand that Ave were yet as fully his cap- 
tives as though we were again in the 
Ancient Temple of Flame ! 

CHAPTER XIV 
Sod Return 

• While the Eureka is in meteoric flight 

through the starry heavens of the in- 
finitesimal, I am writing this seemingly 
fantastic narrative in as detailed a man- 
ner as my newspaper training renders pos- 
sible, before the continued mesmeric in- 
fluence of these accursed creatures of in- 
candescence destroys all of my independ- 
ence of thought. 

The two nauseating Calorans, inhab- 
itants of a planet which is now separated 
from them by vast immensities of space, 
remain en rapport with the Immortal 
Ruler who controls their every action and, 
through their proximity to us, sometimes 
impresses its words into our brains as 
though we again stood before it in the 
.sacred and traditional ceremonial Tem- 
ple. 

Weary and worn from lack of sleep, the 
inventor has more than once directed the 
constantly accelerating cylinder upon the 
wrong course due to mistakes in his mul- 
tifold calculations. Were it not for the 
many delays thus caused, I could not have 
hoped to set down this account of our 
grievous adventures in their entirety. 

I fear, too, that Mr. Blakely’s mind 
has been weakened by the fearful events 
which have taken place, for more than 
once he has whispered significant words 
to the effect that the destntction of these 
Immortal creatures might be accom- 
plished, once we were again in the labora- 
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tory. He also conveyed the startling in- 
formation that if he did succeed in dis- 
persing the gaseous substance that sustains 
their intelligence, a far-reaching fire and 
explosion might result ! He even declared 
that the white cottage and all it contained 
might be completely destroyed ! 

But it matters little that at last the 
Eureka is set on the correct course, and 
that we have left the successive universes 
of the quinine molecules and again pene- 
trate the gaseous atmosphere of the lab- 
oratory preparatory to instant expansion, 
for our doom is sealed and certain ! 

As amid stifling heat and offensive 
smell, I write these words, glancing ever 
and again to where the two fantcistic 
creatures of flame hover in their inexor- 
able and unwavering manner, my mind is 
a chaos of horror as I realize the im- 
pending fate that awaits our own unsus- 
pecting world. For these unhuman sub- 
jects of a tortured race are to accomplish 
the first step in the projected assimila- 
tion and subjection of the mortal peoples 
of Earth! 

This will augment the already multi- 
potent powers and mighty intelligence of 
the deathless Calorans, who, as a final 
message by thought transmission from 
the ruler stated, intend to desert their un- 
stable and barren planet Calora for one 
better suited for their expansion, as they 
believe the Earth to be. 

We are powerless to prevent this, al- 



though it is true that the inventor and 
the Eureka are necessary to their purpose, 
for our own puny mental strength and 
will-power are pathetically ineffective and 
strangely unendowed with resistance, 
when in conflict with theirs. 

I cannot foretell the methods by which 
they will proceed in the conquering of hu- 
manity. I shall be fortunate indeed if my 
narrative is ever read by human eyes and 
this serious and urgent warning heeded. 

Now, as the delicious languor and leth- 
argy of the senses, created through the 
mesmeric powers of the Immortal Ruler, 
steals imperceptibly into full control of 
my brain, I commence to think and act 
as do the flame creatures themselves. 

Lest any who may peruse these words 
in the future feel too great a sympathy or 
too overwhelming a compassion because 
of our fate, I hasten to add that the Im- 
mortal Ruler has decided to grant us sep- 
arate bodies of the flaming gaseous me- 
dium, instead of the assimilation into the 
intelligence of a Caloran scientist as had 
been previously intended. 

We three captive mortals will become 
Immortal creatures of flame, but of en- 
tirely separate individuality! 

But whatever the medium that sustains 
our souls throughout an eternity of time 
may be, or whether we exist in joy or sor- 
row, matters little to Helen and me, for 
we are to renaain together and continue 
our love. 



THE END 
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10. What color were the Mediterranean races of 4,000 years ago unable to see? (See Page 93) 

11. Where is Amundsen Land? (See Page 94) 

12. What will heavy weights placed on one side of a ship do to it ? ( See Page 96) 

13. What happens when a cable connecting a tow and a barge is suddenly cut while both are 
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Suddenly, the man sat up in bed, shrieking and pulling at his abdomen. 




THE DOORBELL 



By 

DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. 

• The two men stood on the suspension 
bridge that hung over the trackage of 
the largest steel works in America. They 
were watching a crane and an electro- 
magnet load scrap iron from the ground 
to small freight cars. The crane would 
swing the magnet over the hill of scraps; 
suddenly, several tons of iron would move 
up to meet the magnet, and then the crane 
would carry the magnet and the mass of 
attracted metal to a position above a car. 
Then the load of iron would fall off the 
magnet into the car. 

"Rather clever !” exclaimed one of the 
men. “I see it every day but never fail 
to think it clever. Man throws a switch 
and the magnet starts pulling, throws an- 
other switch and it stops pulling. Does 
the work of twenty men and does it better. 
I own this place and am fairly busy, but 
almost every day I walk out on this bridge 
and watch the thing work. Been a big 
help to me.” 

“I wish it would help me,” sighed the 
other man. “There ought to be a story in 
it, but I cannot find it. That is the bad part 
of being an author ; you could write lots 
of things if you just had lots of things 
to write about.” 

“There is a story in it,” replied the steel 
man softly. “I owe you something and I 
think I ought to pay you with the story. 
How about spending the week-end with 
me up at my shack In Canada ?” 

The author blushed. 

“Sorry. I can’t. No money to pay the 
carfare ; not the right kind of clothes for 
the kind of shack you live in and the kind 
of guests you will have. Thanks for the 
invitation, but no is the answer.” 



# There can be no doubt that Dr. Keller 

has a style distinctly different from 
any other author — so many of his ad- 
mirers have come to a vociferous con- 
clusion to that effect. 

In this typical Kelleryarn, we have the 
essence of mystery — a mystery that is 
not solved until the very last paragraph 
in true O. Henry fashion. If you can 
guess the conclusion before the author 
gives it to you, you have the detective 
element in your blood. 

The science in this story is so logical 
that no one will doubt the possilnlity of 
the action, although it has never been 
done before. And after reading the story, 
you will hope that no one ever dares to 
try it. 



“Come on,” urged the rich man. “There 
will be only one other guest but he stays 
by himself all of the time. Here is the 
program. You know my office in New 
York. Be at the front door at three, Fri- 
day afternoon. One of my men will be 
waiting for you in a Rolls-Royce. ; 

“Tell him who you are and he will bring 
you to my place. He is a fast driver and 
makes the trip in six hours. He will leave 
you at the front door. Push the electric 
button on the side of the door and my 
man will admit you. I will wait supper 
for you and come back to New York with 
you early Monday morning. You will have 
an interesting week-end — ^and I promise 
you a real story, though whether you will 
be able to sell it or not, I don’t know. 
What does a story have to have to sell?” 

“Originality — the sound of truth — ^hu- 
man interest.” 

“Then you will never sell it because 
no one will believe it, but come anyway. 
Sorry about your wife, but this is the kind 
of a week-end party I cannot invite her 
to.” 

“That will be a hard thing to explain to 
her. Of course, she has heard of you, but 
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she will think it queer, her not being in- 
vited to a week-end visit.” 

“Don’t explain. Just tell her that it is 
a business trip — that I want you to write 
a book about me. Tell her that I paid you 
five hundred in advance. Show her the 
money. Here it is in hundred dollar bills.” 

“I can’t do that,” protested the writer. 
“I am hard up but I can’t take the money 
for nothing.” 

“Sure you can. I owe you more than 
that. Be at the office, Friday at three. I’ll 
see you at supper.” 

Jacob Hubler did as he was told. It was 
not every day that he had five hundred 
handed to him ; it was not every day that 
he had a chance to week-end with one of 
the rich men of America ; it was not every 
day that a story was promised him. He 
had done Henry Cecil a real service. Even 
Mrs. Hubler admitted that, though she 
raised her eyebrows when her husband 
explained that it was to be a stag party 
for two. At any rate, the three p.m. ap- 
pointment was kept. There followed a 
long, tiresome drive through New York 
and over into Canada. Hubler lost all sense 
of direction. The chauffeur was a better 
driver than conversationalist and most of 
the time simply grunted. Hubler tired of 
the grunted answers and stopped asking 
questions. The last fifteen minutes, they 
drove through a forest of heavy pine. At 
last they came to the house. 

"There is the door,” announced the 
chauffeur. “I go back to town.” And there 
was nothing for Hubler to do but to walk 
up the pathway and ring the doprbell. 
There was a light over the front door — 
otherwise, the house was dark. The night 
was as black as pitch. It was impossible 
to tell anything about the house, the size, 
or the architecture. All that the author 
could see was the front door. All that he 
could hear was the constantly diminishing 
sound of the automobile racing back to 
some town. All that he could hope for was 
that Cecil, the steel man, had remembered 
the invitation. 

On the top step, he found the electric 
push button which served as a doorbell. 
There was nothing peculiar about it — just 



a circular piece of polished brass with a 
small white button in the middle. He 
looked at it and thought that in some way 
it was ’incongruous with the doorway and 
the house and the dark silent night. A 
brass door-knocker, a pull bell that would 
tinkle merrily, some kind of announcer 
that could be heard by the visitor would 
have been more friendly, more sympa- 
thetic to his lonely mood. He hesitated, 
and his hesitation was born of the haunt- 
ing fear that if he pushed the button, he 
would not hear the bell within ; he would 
not know whether it even did ring within 
the house or if it rang whether there was 
anyone there to hear it. He wished that 
he had a horn to blow and then laughed 
bitterly realizing that he had never blown 
one, and even if he knew how and did 
blow it lustily, how could anyone hear 
him if there was no one in the house? 
He realized the neurasthenic quality of 
his fear, the almost psychopathic tendency 
of his imagination. Perhaps Cecil had 
done it all on purpose, to furnish him the 
thread of a story — a six-hour ride ending 
on the doorsteps of an empty house, and 
the nearest dwelling God knows where. 
There was a story there, and it might be 
more of a story before he returned to his 
home in New York. He looked moodily 
at the doorbell. It was just a plain, ordi- 
nary, everyday electric push-button. 

The Strange Doorbell 

• The only way he could go on with the 

adventure was to take a finger and press 
on it. 

And that was the thing that he suddenly 
dreaded to do. 

Yet he had to ! 

So, cursing himself for an imaginative 
fool, he pressed the button ; he rang the 
doorbell. Not just for a second did he 
ring it, but for what seoned at least a 
minute; or was it five? 

Suddenly, the silence was broken by 
the sobbing shriek of a thing in pain, the 
terrible howling of a tortured animal. 
Above the silence of the night, the menac- 
ing noise rose carrying with it the terror 
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of deadly agony, only to die away in 
throaty sobbings as he pulled his finger 
from the white button. 

He found that he was shivering, sweat- 
ing with the fear of the unknown burning 
through his soul. He wanted to escape, 
to run down the dark road, to plunge into 
the friendly, silent darkness, to do any- 
thing if only he could flee from a repeti- 
tion of those sounds. 

And then the door was flung open, 
lights blazing in all the windows of the 
house. A stately butler bade him enter. 
Cecil came to meet him — Cecil the steel 
man, in evening clothes and a friendly 
smile and a warm greeting. 

"You are five minutes late,” he scolded 
laughingly. “You were due at nine. Have 
you been waiting all those minutes trying 
to find the doorbell ? Hurry to your room 
and wash and join me as soon as you can. 
Supper is ready and I am sure that you 
are hungry.” 

Everything seemed different. Hubler 
wondered if he had been the victim of 
auditory hallucinosis. Here was light, 
warmth, good fellowship, and the cheer 
of a fireplace. Supper was served there 
instead of in a formal dining-room — a 
supper of roast duck in front of the fire- 
place. Henry Cecil made a charming host ; 
the butler was everything a butler should 
be ; there was a quiet charm in the atmos- 
phere of the room. Gradually, Hubler re- 
laxed and, by the time the meal was over, 
was silently laughing at his former fears. 
The table was removed, the butler with- 
drew, and then the author asked the steel 
millionaire the question that had been 
bothering him for several days. 

“You promised me a story, Mr. Cecil.” 

“So I did. In fact, as I remember it, 
that was your real reason for making the 
trip.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Not being an author, I hardly know 
how to even start a story.” 

“You start with a title. Every story has 
to have a name.” 

“I understand that. You can call the 
story what you wish. If I were going to 



write it, I would call it ‘The Doorbell.’ 
but no doubt that would sound uninter- 
esting to you.” He spoke softly with a 
smile. 

Hubler looked at him. Doorbell? Sud- 
denly a memory that he had almost thrust 
back into the subconscious returned. He 
answered rather sharply. 

“That will do for the name of the story. 
Go on.” 

“I will have to begin years ago,” said 
the steel man. “I came originally from 
the western part of South Carolina. Per- 
haps we were related to the Cecils on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, or the Cecils 
of Louisiana. I have read their family his- 
tories, but I never was able to satisfy 
myself that my father was of either fam- 
ily. In fact, I never saw my father, for 
he died when I was a little fellow. My 
mother was Amy Worth from Atlanta, 
Georgia. She was related to the Fannings 
and the Stills. They were proud people but 
poor. After Father died, she tried to sup- 
port the three of us. You see, I had a 
brother who was much older than I but 
not a man. 

“We lived in a house in the country 
that at one time had been the home of a 
rich man. By the side of the front door 
there was a doorbell. It was the old-fash- 
ioned kind, a pull bell. A wire ran from 
the door to the kitchen, and when the knob 
was pulled, the bell tingled-tangled in the 
kitchen. Mother kept it in repair. She 
said that it was a symbol of former great- 
ness and something for us boys to try to 
grow up to. She wanted us to become real 
men. Hardly anyone used the bell because 
we had few visitors and mostly they just 
came around the back way, like neighbors 
would. 

The Four Brothers 

• “I guess Father had enemies. He must 

have had. There was one family of four 
brothers who claimed they owned our 
farm, but Mother held that she had a 
clear title to it. I was away one day hunt- 
ing, like a little fellow will be, and when 
I came back toward dusk, I found the 
front door open. Brother was dead and 
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Mother was almost dead, but she told me 
what had happened. From the way she 
was shot, I don’t see how she lived as long 
as she did, but she had Fanning blood in 
her and the Fannings die hard. Anyway, 
I sat down on the floor and put her head 
on my legs and wiped the blood away 
from her mouth. Then she told me what 
had happened. Perhaps this is not inter- 
esting you, Mr. Hubler?” 

“On the contrary, I find it more than 
interesting. Go on.” 

"All right. Anytime you tire, tell me to 
stop. 

“Mother said that she and Brother were 
in the kitchen when the doorbell rang. It 
was such an unusual thing that they felt 
sure something was going to happen, but 
they went to the front door and opened it, 
because they were in their own house and 
they were not afraid. Mother explained 
that to me — that they were not afraid. 
Even when she was dying, she took the 
time to tell me that she was not afraid 
because she had the Fanning blood in her. 
They opened the door and there stood the 
four brothers. They had come to the front 
door and rung the doorbell instead of go- 
ing around to the back door the way the 
friendly neighbors would have done. They 
never said a word, just started to shoot, 
and when they left, they told Mother they 
were going to come back after dusk and 
finish with me. I wanted to stay, but 
Mother made me promise I would go. She 
said that there was work for me to do but 
that I had to do it when I grew to be 
a man and that it was not anything for a 
little lad to undertake. She died in a while, 
after she had told me what there was to 
tell. So I took my rifle and left that part 
of the country. The neighbors found them 
and buried them. Years after, I went back 
and put a stone over their graves. That is 
the end of the story.” 

"Not much of an ending,” Hubler in- 
sisted. "It is not the kind of an ending 
that would interest the average editor. 
The story could not stop right there. 
There must be something more.” 
"Perhaps,” replied Henry Cecil, “but 
it is all true so far. And there is the rifle 
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I brought with me from the Carolina 
mountains. When I bought this land and 
built this house, I brought it up here and 
hung it above the fireplace. End the story 
yourself.” 

“I cannot do it. A thousand endings 
have bee’n written to the story you have 
told me. You should have taken the rifle 
and hunted down the four brothers. You 
should have shot them one at a time. But 
things like that have all been written be- 
fore — nothing new to it. Instead, you 
come north, learn the steel business, be- 
come a rich man, have a palace in Canada, 
and hang the gun above the fireplace. 
That is interesting, but it is not a story. 
Why didn’t you use the gun ?” 

Cecil smiled. 

“There would have been no originality 
in it. A thousand mountain boys would 
have done that, but as far as I know, I am 
the only mountain boy who became inter- 
ested in steel and electricity. I had to be 
in every way different. You see, I was 
just a lad when Mother died with her 
head on my lap and when I was not look- 
ing at her face, I kept looking at the door- 
bell. She had always said that the doorbell 
was a symbol ; that rich people Iiad door- 
bells, that the Worths and Fannings and 
Stills in Georgia always had doorbells and 
if Btxjther and I kept that in mind, we 
would grow up to have lives with door- 
bells, and servants in the kitchen and 
everything that went with doorbells. But 
instead of bringing joy and happiness and 
prosperity into her life, it had been the 
signal of death to Brother and her. 

“So I have never been able to forget 
the doorbell.” 

"You mean?” 

“Something like that. I am trying to 
explain why the rifle was never used. 
Now a doorbell would be something dif- 
ferent. You can see that for yourself.” 

“There certainly is a difference — so 
much so, that there is no resemblance,” 
agreed the puzzled author. 

“At least. Mother’s ambitions have been 
satisfied. I have become rich, well known, 
and somewhat important to the financial 
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life of the nation. In fact, some of the 
Maryland Cecils have been tr)dng to show 
that they are related to the Carolina 
branch. I have a home in the country and 
a doorbell at the front door. I have ser- 
vants who can be trusted. My butler is a 
man of good breeding and high educa- 
tion. Being an ex-convict, in fact an 
escaped convict, this place is a city of 
refuge for him, and he appreciates the 
fact. His wife is the cook. My chauffeur 
also has certain things to be thankful to 
me for and in addition knows how to 
drive and keep his mouth shut.” 

“He certainly is no conversationalist.” 

“No. He does not talk. Then there is 
the doctor. I just had to have a doctor. 
I have guests, and when they become sick, 
it is so much better to have a physician 
in the house rather than have to send to 
Montreal. This man is a good fellow; 
drinks, and cannot return to the States. 
But he is a wonderful nurse and takes 
good care of my guests. I hunted for a 
long time to find a doctor who would an- 
swer my purpose. Different doctors, you 
realize, have different ideas concerning the 
administration of drugs. Some give pow- 
ders, others liquids or hypodermics, and 
now and then you find one who thinks 
that the only way to administer medicine 
is in the form of capsules. This man I have 
is what you might call a ‘capsule doctor.’ 
He is clever. He has some capsules that 
dissolve in the stomach and some that do 
not dissolve till they enter certain parts 
of the intestines. That’s my family up 
here. I meet a man and become interested 
in him and invite him up for the week- 
end. If he becomes sick, he is well cared 
for — very well cared for. Well, it is late 
and you are tired from the drive. Sup- 
pose we retire?” 

“That suits me,” said Htlbler. “And is 
that all there is to the story?” 

“All for tonight, and it’s enough for you 
to work on as you drift into the land of 
dreams. Will you go with me ? Often be- 
fore I go to bed, I go out to the front door. 
It makes me think of Mother and the 
brother who died so soon in his early 
manhood. Come.” 



• It was a command rather than an in- 
vitation. Opening the door, Henry 
Cecil turned a switch and the house dark- 
ened — all except the light over the front 
door. The two men stood on the landing, 
out in the night air. The darkness was like 
velvet silence. 

“At times we hear a hoot-howl, and 
now and then a wildcat. You ever hear a 
wildcat, Hubler? At times they sound 
like a child crying.” 

Hubler shook his head. 

“I never heard a wildcat,” he answered. 
“Do you hear them often ?” 

“Now and then,” whispered Cecil, 
“Now and then.” And turning, he pressed 
strong and hard with his right index fin- 
ger against the doorbell. 

Suddenly the stillness was rent with a 
sobbing, shuddering shriek, a cry that rose 
in intensity, that carried with it the ter- 
ror of a soul torn to bits and cast into the 
flames of hell. Cecil removed his finger, 
and slowly the yelling died to sobbing and 
the sobbing to moaning and the moaning 
to silence. 

“That is what a wildcat sounds like,” 
explained Cecil. “Come. Let us go to 
bed. Tomorrow is another day.” 

He turned the lights on and personally 
took his guest to his room and there he 
left him. Hubler went to sleep slowly, 
telling himself that there was a wonderful 
story there but that the pieces did not 
fit. It did not make sense. There was too 
much left out. Once he woke and heard 
an owl hoot, but that was all. 

The next morning, the butler served 
breakfast to him in his room. Hubler 
tried to question him, but the man was 
everything a loyal perfect butler should 
be. All he would say was that the master 
was busy and would see him at two for 
dinner and that he would find very in- 
teresting books in the library, or the but- 
ler would be glad to bring him some, or 
if the gentleman cared to play pool, the 
butler would be pleased to play with him. 
So Hubler called for a typewriter and 
spent the morning writing the story in 
a dozen different ways and tearing it up 
as fast as he wrote, because he realized 
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that all of the ways were poor ways and 
far from the truth. 

Disgusted with himself, he rang for the 
butler and spent the rest of the time play- 
ing pool. He found the man a very ex- 
cellent opponent. 

At two, Cecil came into the billiard 
room. The butler silently left. Common- 
place remarks were exchanged, and then 
the steel man took the lead to dinner. A 
third man awaited them and was intro- 
duced as Doctor Murdock. The meal was 
served with some formality and a lack of 
conversation. Finally, Cecil asked the 
doctor, “How is your patient?” 

“Rested fairly well today but had two 
severe attacks last night.” 

“Your medicine does not relieve him?” 
“No. He is going like the other three.” 
“Have you made a diagnosis?” 

“No. Nothing seems typical of any con- 
dition I am familiar with. I really would 
like a consultation. My professional 
pride—” 

The rich man interrupted him. 

“Tut, tut ! You have nothing to worry 
about. You are doing as well as any other 
doctor could do. Let me make the situa- 
tion clear to you, Mr. Hubler. I have 
had four guests lately, one at a time. They 
come here at my invitation to enjoy my 
hospitality and fatten their purses on my 
bounty. Each became mysteriously sick, 
a stupor which niay have been caused by 
too much drinking. I had them moved 
to our little hospital room and Doctor 
Murdock took charge of them. The fol- 
lowing symptoms were the same, occa- 
sional pains of a terrifying nature at ir- 
regular intervals accompanied by a pro- 
gressive anemia. Three of them died, and 
the doctor states that the last one is go- 
ing rapidly. He is a good physician and 
I have the greatest confidence in him. 
There is no occasion for him to worry. 
Everything is perfectly regular and each 
man has had a legal death certificate and 
a simple but satisfactory burial. Of 
course, it is to be regretted. It may make 
other guests, like yourself, feel ill at ease, 
but I do not think that there will be any 
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more cases. Are you still giving the cap- 
sules, doctor?” 

“Yes. It is a favorite prescription of 
mine and one that should do good in 
cholera.” 

“I had your prescription filled by the 
best druggist in New York City.” 

“I know. You said that before. Now 
an autopsy might help with a diagnosis ?” 

“No, Doctor Murdock. A thousand 
times no. It is bad enough to liave my 
guests suffer without cutting them to 
pieces after they are dead. Diagnose all 
you want on them while they are alive, 
but after death, I beg your to respect 
their cold, pallid forms. But come, let 
us finish the meal. I want to show Mr. 
Hubler my place.” 

For several hours, the two men rode 
slowly on horseback through the woods. 
Hubler expressed his continual astonish- 
ment at the large number of birds and 
animals and their apparent tameness. 

“It is nothing to wonder at,” explained 
his host. “I do not hunt myself and I 
let no one else hunt on my property. As 
a result, even the deer have become tame. 
It seems cruel to kill just for the sake 
of killing. Of course, they kill each other. 
The birds eat insects and the weasels eat 
the birds and now and then one of the big 
wildcats catches a rabbit or a very young 
fawn, but that is just the natural course 
of events. I used to hunt when I was a 
boy, but after Mother died in my arms, 
I have never been able to pull a trigger.” 

Through the dying day, they rode, and 
at last, almost in the darkness, came back 
to the house. An Irishman was waiting 
for them on a third horse. It seemed that 
he was to take the horses back to the 
stable, some miles from the house. Once 
inside the house, Cecil grew rather proud 
and expansive. He took delight in show- 
ing Hubler through the different rooms, 
the library, the picture gallery, and a small 
but complete laboratory for electrical ex- 
perimentation. At last, he came to a little 
room. It was empty except for a large 
mass of wire and iron in the center of 
the room, reaching from the floor to the 
ceiling. 
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The Threads Connect 

• “That,” said Cecil, “is something that 
I am especially proud of. It is an elec- 
tromagnet, probably as large and power- 
ful a magnet as there is in the world. If 
it could touch iron, it would probably be 
able to lift at least four tons at a load. 
It can attract iron particles at a distance 
of twenty feet. In fact, I had to have 
this part of the house built without iron 
nails ; otherwise, it would have pulled the 
floor apart. It is very simple in construc- 
tion and most of the time is inert, dead. 
But if a button is pressed at a distant 
part of the house and the electric current 
turned on, it becomes instantly alive and 
functions perfectly. It is very similar to 
the electromagnet I have at the mills, but 
this one is eyen more powerful. I thought 
that you would like to see it. It might 
help you with the story, the story you 
came up here to write. Have you started 
it yet?” 

“Yes — a dozen times this morning, but 
I tell you frankly that I cannot write it. 
It does not make sense; none of it. I 
feel that there is a story there but it does 
not click.” 

“Perhaps it will later on. Suppose we 
go down to see our patient. The hospital 
room is directly below. We will take off 
our shoes and put on carpet slippers. Nails 
in the shoes, you know, and all that sort 
of thing. When you are near a magnet 
like this, you have to be careful. Come 
along.” 

Down the hall they came to the butler. 
Cecil called him. 

“What time have you?” 
"Eight-thirty-five, sir.” 

‘T have the same. At exactly nine, will 
you go out and ring the doorbell? Re- 
member. exactly at nine.” 

“I will, sir.” 

“A very faithful man,” commented 
Cecil. “Always obeys orders.” 

“Before we go to the hospital, I should 
tell you about the furnishings. Since it 
is directly under the electromagnet, we 
can have no iron or steel there. The sick- 
bed is of wood throughout but very com- 
fortable. Time is told by a series of hour- 



glasses. The instruments and hypoder- 
mics are of hardened gold. The doctor 
wears slippers at my request. He thinks 
that I am queer, but as I shelter him, he 
puts up with what he considers my ec- 
centricities. Should the electromagnet 
start working while we are there, for ex- 
ample at nine, when the doorbell is 
pushed, you need have no fear for your 
personal safety. The last thing in the 
world I desire is to see you harmed in 
any way. Come on.” 

They entered the room. Sharp shadows 
were thrown by a burning candle in a 
glass holder. Doctor Murdock met them 
with a whisper. 

“He has had a quiet day, Mr. Cecil. 
The sleep has been one of exhaustion but 
there has been no recurrence of the colic.” 

“Have you used any of the sedative?” 

“Yes. He has had his capsules every 
hour.” 

“Good. That is all that can be done 
for him. Doctor Murdock is a great be- 
liever in capsules, Mr. Hubler. He is 
not a pharmacist, so I have the capsules 
filled for him in New York. What time 
have 3^ou, doctor?” 

“According to the hour-glasses, it 
should soon be nine.” 

“We will wait till then. We left our 
watches upstairs. Will you tell us when 
it is nearly nine?” 

They sat down and waited. The doc- 
tor went over, looked at the hour-glasses 
steadily pouring their golden sands. 

“Only a few seconds now. The hour- 
glass is nearly empty,” he soon said. 

The sleeping patient started to move 
restlessly. Hubler watched him. The 
author was trying to think, to coordinate 
his thinking so that it would make sense. 
Suddenly, the man sat up in bed shriek- 
ing and pulling at his. abdomen. His cry 
was a mixture of curses and hopeless 
despair. It so completely filled Hubler’s 
.soul that he instinctively covered his ears 
with his hands to try to shut out the hor- 
ror of it. For he recognized it; it was 
what he had heard the night he pressed 
the doorbell, and once heard, was not to 
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be soon forgotten. Doctor Murdock bent 
over the man trying to calm him. Cecil 
looked on with detached interest. Sud- 
denly, the noise ceased as the man dropped 
backward. 

“He’s dead !’’ cried Doctor Murdock. 

“No wonder,” sighed Cecil. “No one 
can stand pain like that forever. He is 
better dead. You know how to proceed, 
doctor. Come with me, Mr. Hubler. It 
may be that a glass of brandy will help 
you. This was not a pleasant sight.” 

They were back in the living room in 
front of the fireplace. Huhler had taken 
his three fingers of liquor, shivered and 
felt better. 

“And now for the story,” sighed the 
steel man. “I realize that you must get 
this story settled in your mind or you 
will not sleep tonight, and tomorrow you 
will leave early for the big city. I will 
go with you and we will have an early 
start, so you had better have your rest. 
You have seen the electromagnet. I will 
tell you that the four men who have died 
in our little hospital room were the four 
brothers who murdered my mother and 
brother. And as there was a doorbell in 
our home in Carolina, it seemed best to 
have a doorbell here. Of course, I had to 
have a doorbell. Every house, especially 
a house of wealth, has a doorbell, and 
you remember that my mother thought 
it was a very important symbol. Of 
course, it is important for you to learn 
that the doorbell was connected with the 
electromagnet. When it was pressed, the 
magnet started to work. Now the first 
brother who came was drunk; he just 
would not stop drinking, so we placed 
him in the hospital and I had the second 
one come on, and he pressed the doorbell 
a number of times. You see, I was giv- 
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ing him a lot of money and he wanted to 
please me, and then he became sick and 
took his brother’s place. Then the third 
brother came, and did the same thing. 
Finally the last brother, who was the man 
you saw die tonight, came. Of course, when 
he became sick, there was no one to press 
the button but the butler and myself and 
so I asked you to come up so you could 
have a hand in it. And now, since the 
last of the four brothers has died from 
this strange disease, I will not use the 
electromagnet any more but will connect 
the push button with a sweetly sounding 
bell which will welcome my guests with 
the true sound of hospitality. Now you 
can write the story about the doorbell.” 

• “I cannot do it!” protested Hubler. 

“You know I cannot do it. There is 
still something left out. What had the 
magnet to do with it? Doctor Murdock 
took care of all these men and he did not 
die. He evidently' did not even have a bit 
of pain. You are leaving something out. 
What is it? I have to know. It is not 
fair to tell me so much and still tell me 
so little.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” whispered the 
steel man. “But even after I tell you, you 
won’t be able to sell the story, because 
no one will believe you. It was the cap- 
sules that did the work.” 

“But you told me that Doctor Murdock 
wrote the prescriptions and that they were 
prepared by the best drug house in New 
York!” 

“That is true. But I forgot to tell you 
something. After I got the capsules, I 
opened them and put in each one a small 
fishhook. Murdock gave a good many 
capsules to each of his patients. Now 
write the story.” 



THE END 



ODE TO ARRHENIUS By Chorles D. Hornig 

Man is in truth but Cosmic Dust, 

Which by a sudden whirling gust 
Of forces from unbounded space, 

Spread o’er this planet’s tiny face. 



COSMIC CALAMITY 



By 

W. VARICK NEVINS, ill 

• Slowly, with a rustling of old news- 
papers, he rose to his feet. Why must 
park benches be so hard? Didn’t anyone 
realize that he. Chick Connors, had to 
sleep on one every night since times had 
been so bad ? It was quite cool for June, 
too cool in fact, and newspapers are not 
the best covers for any weather. 

"Oh, well,’’ he thought, "maybe some- 
thing will happen today to improve things. 
Maybe a job of some kind will offer it- 
self.’’ 

A tall figure in blue towered over him. 
"Move on, kid,” was the good-natured 
though insistent order. 

"O. K.,” said Chick as he ambled away, 
"but where to?” This latter part was 
spoken more to himself than to anyone in 
particular. Thinking things over. Chick 
finally decided that one direction was as 
good as another, so he put the wind to his 
back and followed the line of least resist- 
ance. 

Traffic was already beginning to reach 
its early morning height in the great me- 
tropolis, and the city was waking with all 
the clangor and bustle that would not sub- 
side until far into the next morning. Chick 
liked the city. With its dirt and grime, it 
does not seem friendly to a stranger, but 
Chick was on familiar terms with it. All 
his life he had lived in New York and it 
was a part of him. He wanted nothing 
better than the bare necessities of life. 

"Well,” he said to himself thoughtfully, 
"it is time for breakfast and something 
must be done about it. Let’s put the old 
skull to work.” 

Immersed in thought. Chick stepped 
down into the gutter and this was almost 



his undoing. In spite of his twenty-five 
years of city training, he had forgotten to 
watch his step. There was a bump, a 
scream from a passer-by and Chick for- 
got about the city, his breakfast, and 
everything else as he lost consciousness. 

* * * 

"Feel better?” This question seemed to 
come from nowhere in particular at first, 
but Chick finally located it. A pair of 
shrewd, twinkling eyes were looking down 
at him. They were friendly eyes and 
Chick knew he would like their owner. He 
tried to move in order to get a better view, 
but settled back with a groan. 

The eyes moved from side to side while 
a kindly voice said, “Not so fast, young 
fellow. You’ll be all right shortly, but 
don’t be in too much of a rush.” 

“What happened?” murmured Chick. 

“I guess I had more than driving on 
my mind, and by the time I saw you, it 
was too late. However, it was only a 
glancing blow, so I put you in my car 
and brought you home. This is my room. 
How do you feel?” 

“When the room stops spinning. I’ll 
try to get up,” said the patient apologetic- 
ally. “I also was thinking too hard, so it 
was as much my fault as yours. I don’t 
want to cause you any trouble.” 

“These days the only place one can 
think in safety is in a locked room,” said 
the owner of the twinkling eyes. 

“I think that I can sit up now,” ven- 
tured Chick, suiting the action to the 
words. He looked carefully at his com- 
panion. He was short, rather heavy, and 
was attired in an ordinary business suit. 
There was something familiar about him. 

“Haven’t I seen you somewhere be- 
fore ?” asked Chick. 

"You have probably seen my picture in 
the paper. I am Charles Farmell.” 
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“The scientist?” queried Chick. "Now 
I remember. Your picture was on my 
cover last night. Before I went to bed, I 
read the headlines and there was some- 
thing about a new discovery you have 
made recently. Let’s see, it was concern- 
ing cosmic rays, wasn’t it ?” 

“You have quite a memory. Why 
should you be interested in an article like 
that ?” asked the scientist. 

“Oh, science has always been my hobby, 
although I had to quit college in my 
junior year. I just learned enough to 
want to know more.” 

“I suspected you were a little better 
educated than your appearance would 
admit,” said Mr. Farmell thoughtfully. 
“These days one may expect anything.” 
“The reporter in the paper didn’t seem 
to know just what it was all about,” con- 
tinued Chick. “He spoke of cosmic rays 
and sending messages to Mars or some 
other planet, but the article didn’t make 
sense. I just thought it was some of the 
same hooey they print every so often.” 
“Oh, I guarantee it isn’t hooey,” 
chuckled the scientist. “I believe in it. In 
fact, I was on my way here to start my ex- 
periment when we met so unexpectedly.” 
“Tell me about it,” said Chick eagerly, 
“that is, unless you are afraid of some- 
one stealing the idea.” 

“I wouldn’t have given it to the papers 
if I were afraid of that,” was the answer. 
“I’ll give you a rough outline of my 
plans. They are not entirely new, but I 
happen to be the first one with the equip- 
ment to try it out. First, however, you 
are going to have something to eat ; then 
we’ll go up to my laboratory.” 

“Well, I have no objections to eat- 
ing,” said Chick, “but I warn you that my 
stomach feels like Mammoth Cave.” 

It wasn’t long before Chick had that 
satisfied feeling that comes from a full 
stomach. The two started up the stairs to 
the roof. There had already developed a 
certain bond of friendship between them. 
Charles Farmell was not the stereotyped 
scientist of fiction, and Chick was so op- 
timistic and cheerful at all times that no 
one could dislikeihim. 



• They soon reached the laboratory 

which was neatly outfitted with every- 
thing a scientist could possibly want. One 
large piece of apparatus stood in the cen- 
ter of the room. It looked like a com- 
bined telescope and huge reflector. The 
telescope-shaped section seemed to pro- 
trude from the center of the reflector 
which was at least fifteen feet in diameter. 

“That,” said Chick’s new-found friend, 
“is my invention. I have discovered a re- 
flector of cosmic rays. As you know, up 
to now, they would penetrate all known 
substances to very great depths. This alloy 
which is made of very common materials 
which I must keep secret for the time being 
is a perfect reflector of these rays from 
space. It must first be energized with high- 
voltage electricity, however. The rays are 
captured by the reflector and concentrat- 
ed into a very minute beam which is di- 
rected outward into space by the long 
tube made of the same material. This is 
mechanized to follow any portion of the 
heavens. I intend to direct this beam 
toward Mars with the hope of affecting 
some of their instruments sufficiently for 
the Martians to realize that the ray is 
artificial. I shall vary the impulses and 
try to establish communication between 
the planets. I know it is a long chance I 
am taking. Mars may or may not be in- 
habited, and even if it is, the inhabitants 
may not receive my signals. Anyhow, I 
am optimistic enough to try. I have great 
hopes that two-way communication will 
eventually be established by means of my 
discovery.” 

“This is certainly very unusual,” gasped 
Chick, “and I have a feeling that some- 
thing will come of it. Does that reflect 
anything but cosmic rays and what would 
happen if this beam were focused on the 
earth ?” 

“Those are good questions,” nodded 
Farmell. “Yes, rays such as light and heat 
and all the others are also reflected but 
they are not far-reaching enough to travel 
to Mars without being deflected from the 
cosmic ray beam. If this were turned on 
the earth, it would be extremely danger- 
ous and there is no way to tell exactly 
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what would happen. Concentrated cosmic 
rays would surely kill any person in their 
path. I cannot line the room with my al- 
loy, as that would direct the beam back 
to us. Maybe, in the future, I shall over- 
come this difficulty, but now I am center- 
ing my attention upon communication 
with Mars. As it is, I shall have to be 
careful not to let the rays hit a passing 
airplane.” 

“The principle really is simple,” said 
Chick, “but without your alloy, it would 
be impossible. When are you going to 
start in ?” 

The scientist lodced Chick over care- 
fully. “Right away,” was the reply. “Do 
you want to stay here with me and 
watch ? I have already tested it and know 
it will work. Now I wish to actually be- 
gin attempting communication. It will 
probably take months or years to attract 
attention, but you may be here at the 
start, if you wish. What do you say?” 
"Nothing could be more interesting,” 
answered Chick, his eyes shining with 
delict. "This is worth all the bumps and 
headaches I had to go through to meet 
you. However, there is one more question 
I would like to ask.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Won’t the beam harm the Martians, 
supposing there are such things ?” 

"No, it will be too weakened by the 
time it goes through two atmospheres to 
do more than bother delicate recording 
machines or some type of radio receiver. I 
am trusting that our friends, the Mar- 
tians, have advanced that far at least.” 
The scientist walked over to the huge 
machine and patted it lovingly. “Do your 
best, old girl,” he whispered. 

He pushed a button and the roof slid 
partly to one side showing a star-studded 
sky. Chick suddenly realized that he must 
have been unconscious longer than it 
seemed. As the mechanism started, the 



long cylindrical barrel moved slowly over 
to point toward the reddish glow that 
Chick knew to be Mars. > 

Without turning around, Farmell 
spoke. “Of course, you realize that I have 
carefully computed just where to aim the 
beam. Our eyesight is too deceiving to be 
trusted.” 

By this time, thrills were chasing up 
and down Chick’s spine as he thought 
over what he was seeing. Perhaps he was 
witnessing the beginning of a new era for 
the earth. What would the people of Mars 
be like? Would they be friendly or hos- 
tUe? Would they resemble the freakish 
creatures so often portrayed in science- 
fiction magazines ? 

His reverie was interrupted by, “Now 
I shall turn on the power that energizes 
the reflector. In two minutes, our con- 
centrated ray will start its journey to 
Mars.” 

A low hum pervaded the laboratory. 
There was something sinister and super- 
natural in its tone. Chick didn’t like it. A 
trembling shook the room and jarred the 
glassware on the shelves. He feh a strange 
tingling all over his body. The meters 
near the switchboard were pulsating rap- 
idly. Suddenly the scientist cried out and 
reached for the switch, but before he had 
time to do any more than lift his hand* 
everything turned a glaring white, then 
flickered and faded into darkness. 

♦ * ♦ 

There was a mad scramble in the mo-* 
tion-picture booth as the operator shut off 
the projector. “Darn it all,” he said, as he 
rethreaded the broken film. “The man- 
ager ought to complain about the prints 
we have been getting lately. This is the 
fifth time this reel has broken this week. 
I’d much rather run a musical show, any- 
way. These science-fiction films are too 
far-fetched.” 



THE END 
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We had emerged from the Astra’s shadow, and that blinding orb was the sun! 
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ADRin IN THE VOID 



By JOHN PIERCE, B.S. 

• “All passengers go immediately to the 
port - side space - boats !” the speakers 
blared forth. “Passengers shall not at- 
tempt to recover personal belongings from 
cabins. All passengers go immediately to 
the port-side space-boats. Passengers shall 
not — ” The speakers monotonously blared 
this simple message through the confines 
of the space-ship Astra, above a steady 
whistling that denoted escaping air. The 
passengers milled about excitedly, hardly 
yet recovered from the tremendous crash 
of the meteor which had unbearably 
heated almost the entire starboard side of 
the planet plane, fused the control room 
and strong room, and peremptorily 
stopped the great cruiser on its maiden 
voyage from the Earth to Mars. In a 
few seconds, the repetitions of the com- 
munication system speakers began to af- 
fect the stunned multitude who were trav- 
eling on the space leviathan, and a gen- 
eral rush to the port-side space-boats or 
lifeboats began. Mechanically, I started 
to rush with the thrpng, but at my first 
thought of the girl, I halted. 

She (her name was Myria Amarin, I 
had discovered from the passenger list) 
had just entered the corridor which led 
to the main starboard observation port 
when the crash had come. I looked about 
in the crowd, but did not see her any- 
where. Could she have been injured in 
the crash? It was very likely! Surely 
the crew would find her, would care for 
her — but on a sudden impulse, despite the 
hissing warning of the escaping atmos- 
phere and the half-hypnotic urgent din 
of the speakers, I started to shoulder my 
way through the passengers who were 
sensibly making for the safety of the 
space-boats. What that impulse would 
cost me, I could not then tell, foolhardy 



# All lorers of the interplanetary story 
will find this an enjoyable little tale. 
There is a considerable amount of love 
interest in this, also, though it is not 
overdone. 

This story portrays a tragedy in space, 
which should not be an infrequent occur- 
rence in the early days of space-travel. 

You will find here an exciting intrigue 
between beings of two planets packed 
with thrills from the first paragraph to 
the last. 



though I knew it to be. Yet how I shud- 
der to think that I might not have heeded 
it! 

I had never met Myria Amarin; she 
did not know who I was. Probably she 
had never noticed me. Yet my mind was 
full of her as I made for the corridor 
to the starboard observation port. Strange 
it was that I, who had so abandoned all 
thought of social life in my zealous fol- 
lowing of an engineering career that I 
had gained at an early age the reputa- 
tion of a misogynist, if not a misanthrope, 
should find myself fleeing from safety ^t 
the thought that a ^rl who did not even 
know I existed might need my assistance. 
Her face appeared to me in my mind’s 
eye as I had first seen her only a few days 
before, entering the space-ship. I had en- 
tered at the same time, embarking on my 
first space-voyage — my first space-voyage, 
although I had done the better part of 
the mathematical work on the design of 
this very ship in which I was to travel! 
For a moment I had seen her face, with 
its exotic beauty, before she entered the 
isolite* port. It had affected me strangely 
and preoccupied me from that moment. 
No doubt the romance of space-travel it- 
self, the heavens resplendent with a 

*IsoIite: a transparent elasa-like substance of tttch 
strength as to be practicalTr unbreakable. 
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myriad of stars, the glowing, bestream- 
ered orb of the ever-present sun, and the 
cool bluish disk of receding Terra had 
enhanced the effect, had served to throw 
me into a romantically susceptible mood. 
However that may be, I was haunted by 
the girl’s beauty and completely unable 
to rid myself of the thought of her. Re- 
tiring, shy under my scientific directness, 
and utterly unused to associating with 
people, I had not attempted to secure an 
introduction to her. Yet now I was rush- 
ing into danger on the chance that I might 
aid her ! 

I made slow progress against the pack 
of the crowd but finally drew near the 
starboard side of the vessel, the heat in- 
creasingly uncomfortable and the mob 
thinning. I neared the corridor. Hotter 
and hotter it became. I entered it, pass- 
ing the last fleeing passenger. An officer 
of the ship passed me as I entered and 
shouted to me to go to the boats before 
it was too late. I told him that I could 
take care of myself, and, recognizing me 
in my privileged character as a designer 
of the ship ( for I was connected with the 
ship’s company in a semi-official capac- 
ity), he allowed me to pass. He should 
not have done so. Possibly he was con- 
fused by the crash. But I went on. 

As I proceeded, the heat became almost 
unbearable. Hangings smoked where they 
were in contact with the metal walls which 
had so quickly carried the heat from the 
fused portions of the space-cruiser. The 
only thing that made the corridor bear- 
able was a steady draught of air blowing 
down it from the uninjured portion of 
the ship which I had just left — air rush- 
ing to escape, through some break, into 
space. Ahead was a jumble of debris. I 
saw no human being. I could not go 
much farther under conditions like these. 
Perhaps it was a foolish impulse that had 
driven me. I stumbled on for a few more 
steps and gazed into the mass of wreck- 
age. Suddenly I tripped over a hanging 
that had been torn from the wall. I tried 
to kick it aside. Something soft and pliant 
stopped my foot. Someone was under 
the hanging! I tugged to disengage it 
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while the sweltering heat almost over- 
came me. 

As I fumbled at the hanging, I man- 
aged to throw a part of it aside, revealing 
a face, the face of the girl, Myria Amarin ! 
There was an ugly cut over one eye, and 
she seemed to be entirely unconscious. 
Evidently, at the moment of the crash, 
she had clutched the hanging and torn it 
so that it fell over her. Perhaps, in her 
unconscious condition, it had saved her, 
protecting her from the heat. Sweating 
and gasping, I tugged to free her from it. 
Everything seemed dim around me. At 
last I succeeded and started to drag her 
slim body up the corridor, for I could not 
carry it. On and on I went. Dimmer and 
dimmer grew my surroundings. I felt a 
whirling sensation, a dizzy giddiness, then 
overwhelming blackness. 

• I must have succeeded in leaving the 

corridor and going fifty or sixty feet 
farther toward the space-boats, when I col- 
lapsed, and my next recollection is of find- 
•ing myself on the floor with Myria at my 
side, and of hearing the communication 
system speaker blare out, “The last boat 
is leaving. Number three port. The last 
boat is leaving — ” On and on. Franti- 
cally I stirred myself into activity. The 
girl was still unconscious. I tried to lift 
her, to carry her, but to no avail. I seemed 
to be very weak. Then, crawling slowly, 
I began to drag her toward the only re- 
maining boat. Suddenly the speaker 
snapped off in the middle of "leaving.” 
It was too late. The boat had gone ! 

Despairing, I must have sunk for an- 
other moment into oblivion. My next mem- 
ory is that the girl was stirring slightly, 
and that I was in some measure recovered 
and a little stronger. Searching the cor- 
ridor in which we were, I found a water 
dispenser, and, after a long drink, I took 
a cup of the cold liquid to where the girl 
lay. Her eyes were open and she was 
gazing confusedly around her. She had 
gained a half-sitting posture against the 
wall. I put the cup to her lips and she 
drank a little. Then, remembering, I 
reached into my pocket and extracted a 
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box of kolyndrol tablets, a miraculously 
stimulating substance and much used in 
small doses as a remedy for space-sick- 
ness. I held out three to the girl, who 
seemed to be somewhat recovered but still 
confused. 

“Take them,” I said, other words for- 
saking me. I held out the cup of water 
and she did as I bade her. Then I swal- 
lowed three myself. 

“What,” she said, “what has happened ? 
The crash, then here — ” 

“A space wreck,” I replied. “Meteor. 
It demolished the control room and strong 
room. It almost killed you, too,” I added. 

“But the boats!” she exclaimed. "We 
must hurry !” 

“The boats have gone,” I said. A look 
of surprise and despair came upon her 
face. 

“Then we’re left here — alone ?” she half 
exclaimed, half asked. It was then that 
I first noticed that the air was getting 
thinner. 

“Can you walk?” I asked her. She 
started to rise, slowly and with difficulty. 
I helped her up. 

“We must hurry,” I told her. “Lean on 
me as much as you can.” And we made 
our way with less haste than I could have 
wished to the one place in the ship where 
I thought we might temporarily be safe. 

Finally we reached the hermetically 
sealed refrigerator compartment, an im- 
mense box-like room well in the rear of 
the ship, where perishable cargo as well 
as the ship’s food supplies were stored. 
It proved to be intact. The machinery 
had stopped and water was dripping from 
the frosted pipes, but, as nearly as I could 
see, the room was still air-tight. Aside 
from there being no air-lock, no more 
ideal sort of refuge could have been de- 
sired. It was a bit cold ; the girl shivered. 
I took off the ornamental cape that cus- 
tom had forced even me to wear in public 
and placed it around her shoulders. 

“Wait here,” I said, and started to rush' 
off. Then, remembering, I turned back 
and shouted, “Don’t close the door what- 
ever you do!” I knew that if the door 
were to be closed, the falling air pressure 



outside would cause a force against it 
which would prevent the lock from open- 
ing and would bar me out. Saying no 
further word, I rushed out toward the 
machine shop. 

Running down the corridor, I was sud- 
denly catapulted into the air. I flew to 
the ceiling, rebounded, and was flung in 
a daze to the floor. The artificial gravity 
had ceased ! Everything in the ship now 
had the weightlessness of an object in 
free space. Clumsily, I propelled myself, 
swimmingly, along the corridor to the 
machine shop. I found the door and 
opened it just in time to receive a floating 
wrench on the jaw ; fortunately it was not 
a hard blow. What a chaos met my eyes I 
Tools, motors, rope, wire, were in a 
jumbled mass in the air, floating around 
and rebounding from the walls. Well, I 
reflected, anyway, I shan’t be bothered 
by the weight of the stuff. 

With more haste than thought, I gath- 
ered together a collection of tools and ap- 
paratus, binding it up into bundles and 
tying these to a long rope. I made sure 
of securing a small radiolite* welding out- 
fit. For the rest, I tried to get a repre- 
sentative collection. The thinning air re- 
minding me, I opened the cabinet and ex- 
tracted two of the space-suits used for 
outside repairs. These I tied on the rope 
with the rest. There was not time enough 
to don one. Grasping the end of the rope 
to which this train of objects was at- 
tached, I crawled and floated to the door, 
out of it, and into the corridor, up which 
I made my slow way, the heavy tools float- 
ing behind me like a string of kites. I 
had done well, I reflected, as I neared 
the refrigerator room. Perhaps there was 
hope for us yet, if a salvage crew should 
be sent to the abandoned ship. I stopped 
to untangle one of the bundles which had 
caught on a projecting ladder in this more 
rudely constructed part of the 'Astra. 
Then I resumed my slow progress, drag- 
ging my train of tools. I had nearly 
reached the door when an appreciable 

*RadioUte: A powerful chemical fuel unirerfallr 
used in varying forms as a source of enerw. In *0010 
forms it is violently explosive if mishandlea. 
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rush of air hindered my floating progress, 
weightless as I was. Some part of the 
hull had given way and the air was es- 
caping rapidly ! 

Frantically, I made such haste as my 
condition would allow me, clawing all the 
time for handholds on the metal walls. I 
grew alarmed. Only a few feet more! 
The velocity of the air increased. It was 
getting thin; I was panting. I was 
tempted to rest, but forged on harder than 
ever. Should I lose the fight, so near to 
my goal ? Foot by foot I went, each foot 
more difficultly achieved than the one be- 
fore. How could I get there ; how ? Sud- 
denly something fluttered in my face. I 
seized it. I felt it being pulled! It was 
dragging me along toward the door. I 
glanced at it. It was a torn strip of my 
ornamental cape. The girl had made a 
rope and was pulling me to safety ! 

CHAPTER II 
Spoc«-Beot Number Fhre 

• Once inside the refrigerator room and 

the door closed, it was an easy, though 
fumbling process to renew the lost atmos- 
phere. This section of the ship had its 
own atmosphere machine, specially adapt- 
ed for making a mixture of gasses best 
suited to the preservation of perishable 
cargo but at the same time breathable and 
not deleterious to human beings. While 
the new air poured from the outlet, I 
made no attempt to think or act, but mere- 
ly rested, sitting against the wall. Surely, 
I felt, I deserved a rest after all I had 
undergone in the last — ^how long had it 
been, I wondered? I managed to extract 
my watch and look at the face. It had 
been half an hour since the crash. Yet 
to me it had seemed ages. I looked at the 
girl. She gave me a little smile of deter- 
mination and encouragement. In half an 
hour, Myria Amarin and I had become 
comrades in misfortune. 

Once the atmosphere in the refriger- 
ator room began to resume its normal 
density, our panting ceased. Neither the 
girl nor I had suffered more than tem- 
porary discomfort from the lowered air 



pressure, and as soon as we could exert 
ourselves and talk comfortably, we lost 
no time in attending to our injuries and in 
becoming acquainted. The injury Myria 
had suffered in the crash proved less se- 
rious than I had expected, and scarcely 
merited the bandage I applied. We both 
had burns from the heat in the corridor, 
and though these proved rather uncom- 
fortable, they were by no means disabling. 
Thus we were not long occupied, con- 
versing all the time, before I had made 
myself known to her as Mark Mamo, 
partly responsible for the design of the 
very space-ship in which we were at that 
moment adrift. She appeared pleased in 
a measure I had not anticipate, and at 
once, seemingly forgetting our predica- 
ment, began firing technical questions at 
me, showing no small knowledge of space- 
ship design. 

“Why are there no tubular tension 
members through the main salon?” she 
would ask me, referring to the unprece- 
dented open space which our radical de- 
sign had provided in the Astra, and I 
would sketch to her the multicellular 
vandium* shell construction of the cruiser. 
Or again, it would be a question of con- 
struction methods. 

“How was a ship of this size erected 
without any visible antigravity leads on 
the plates?” she demanded of me, and I 
had to confess that the practical details 
of construction were in a large measure 
a mystery to me. No phase of space- 
engineering seemed strange to her. 

It was some minutes before I recovered 
from my surprise sufficiently to interrupt 
her barrage of questions and demand of 
her the source of her surprising scientific 
knowledge. She looked at me in amaze- 
ment. 

“You know my name,” she said. “I 
should think you would guess that I 
learned what I know from my father.” 

“Your father,” I repeated, puzzled. 
Amarin. Surely I had seen the name 
somewhere. 

“Perhaps you don’t know him?” she 

*Vandium: A eycthetic metal of great atreiigtli. 
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queried, exhibiting, I thought, both in- 
dignation and scorn. “Harvey Wdf ram ?” 

Then it all came to me. Harvey Wol- 
fram was his name to the world. He 
was the greatest space-engineer of Pan- 
Europe, and he shared with many other 
great figures of his country the peculiar- 
ity of being better known by a nickname 
early acquired than by his own name. 
Harvey Amarin and Harvey Wolfram 
were one and the same person. I was cov- 
ered with confusion, but Myria laughed 
at my discomfiture, and I saw that she had 
merely been teasing me with her assumed 
anger. There was no further hitch in our 
interchange of information, and soon we 
had temporarily satisfied our curiosity 
about each other and were busy planning 
our best course for the future. 

We decided that, while it was reason- 
able to expect that a salvage party would 
reach the ship soon, we should see what 
we could do without aid from that quar- 
ter. First we must construct an air-lock 
from the refrigerator room to the rest 
of the ship so we could avail ourselves 
of the contents of the Astra without los- 
ing the atmosphere of the refrigerator 
room. Once an air-lock was made, we 
could reconnoiter in our space-suits be- 
fore deciding on any definite course. Per- 
haps one of the starboard space-boats 
could be repaired, and in that case our 
course would be simple. Soon we would 
know. In the meantime, the refrigerator 
car contents furnished food and delicacies 
from its cargo beyond the wants of an 
epicure and intended for the aristocracy 
of Mars, and, as there was plenty of air 
from the atmosphere generator, we were 
in no immediate danger. 

In constructing the air-lock, Myria 
proved an abler worker than I. 

“You forgot to bring welding rods," 
was her first remark on examining the 
supplies I had obtained from the machine 
shop, and as a substitute we had to cut 
strips from the useless refrigerating ap- 
paratus with the radiolite outfit before we 
could proceed. 

I am a mathematician, not a mechanic, 
but Myria proved an expert in all lines, 



and I supplied little but the manual 
strength necessary to force the ill-shaped 
parts of our rough construction into place 
while she skillfully welded them together. 
Had it not been for the lack of weight, 
we would have had trouble completing 
the room-like metal structure of the air- 
lock, built of the overly heavy metal plates 
we had been able to obtain from the re- 
frigerating apparatus. But despite our 
handicaps, it grew rapidly into shape un- 
der our combined eflForts. To work under 
conditions in which losing one’s hold 
meant a balloon-like flight across the room 
was trying at first, and I was kept busy 
retrieving tools, myself, and sometimes a 
laughing Myria, but we soon accustomed 
ourselves to our lack of weight. 

• In about two days’ time, the structure 

was complete. Impatient to be the first 
to inspect the airless space-cruiser, Myria 
suggested that we both leave through the 
air-lock at once. Then, when I objected 
to this plan, she begged to be the first to 
venture forth. I insisted, however, that 
I go alone the first time, appearing 
stern and determined despite my inward 
qualms. I had never worn a space-suit 
before, but I did not say so, and Myria 
perhaps thought me as experienced a 
space-floater as she. At any rate, I won 
her to my proposal, and armed with a 
recoil gun and a radiolite lamp, I screwed 
on my helmet and entered the air-lock. I 
smiled at Myria, then shut the heavy- 
vandium door with a clang and bolted it. 

I opened the valve to the space-ship and 
listened to the atmosphere of the air-lock 
whistle out until I could hear it no more. 
Then I unbolted the door of the ship side 
of the air-lock. It opened abruptly, and 
I was thrown out and down the passage 
by the air remaining in the lock. 

Grasping a projecting handle on a 
valve, I arrested my flight, returned, and 
closed the air-lock door so that it could 
be used from the inside; then, focusing 
my radiolite lamp down the passage, I set 
out to explore the now darkened space- 
ship. 

Strangely enough, I detected jarring 
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neises, transmitted by the ship’s structure, 
as niy helmet occasionally came in con- 
tact with the walls of the passage. These 
puzzled me for a moment, but I soon for- 
got them in the interest of the sights I 
beheld. Here was the main salon, dark 
as a cave, its furnishings floating about 
as I disturbed them. All was now in per- 
fect silence as I floated across the room 
which had so recently been filled with the 
chattering of the passengers. I wondered 
if they had been picked up safely by some 
rescue vessel ; I hoped so. But I felt that 
I had no time for considerations of that 
sort and hurried on to inspect the space- 
boats which might be easily reached by 
passages leading from this center of popu- 
lation of the space-ship. 

Quickly, I made my way to number five 
boat, toward the stern, the remotest of all 
from the spot where the meteor had 
struck the vessel. Entering it, I was sur- 
prised to find that it appeared virtually 
imdamaged, and I failed to understand 
why it had not been used in debarking 
passengers from the Astra until I discov- 
ered certain small damage to the control 
panels which would have rendered the 
boat dangerous if not unmanageable. I 
made a thoroi^h examination of all the 
damaged apparatus, and, in the absence 
of any way of taking notes, I endeavored 
te fix my observations firmly in my mind 
in order to facilitate the obtaining of 
proper material for repairs. The damaged 
boat had been left open after the crash 
and was thus without atmosphere, but I 
considered that it must be air-tight, and I 
noted that the atmosphere generator was 
in working order. 

Finishing my examination of boat num- 
ber five, I visited the other starboard boats 
in turn, on the remote chance that they 
might contain undamaged apparatus which 
could be used in repairing the less dam- 
aged boat. As I had expected, all were 
considerably wrecked, the extent of the 
damage increasing as I neared the bow 
of the space-ship where the direct impact 
of the meteor had taken effect. I could 
find none of the delicate control apparatus 
worth salvaging, and was about to return 



to the refrigerator room to report the re- 
sults of my observations to Myria when 
I was suddenly tempted to visit the 
wrecked control room and strong room in 
order to ascertain the amount of damage 
done by the direct impact of the meteorite. 
Perhaps, 1 thought, I might find that frag- 
ment which had struck the ship still em- 
bedded in its structure. 

Deciding that no harm could come of 
satisfying my curiosity, I groped my way 
along damaged corridors among twisted 
fragments of structures in an effort to 
reach my objective. I was surprised to note 
definite jarrings and vibrations of the ship 
as I neared the control room, and I remem- 
bered those I had noticed soon after leav- 
ing the refrigerator room. Could some 
trapped survivors be endeavoring to free 
themselves from the forward portion of 
the wrecked space-ship, I wondered ? Soon 
I found my progress blocked by impene- 
trable masses of wreckage. Perhaps I 
would have been wiser to have abandoned 
my investigations for the moment, but my 
curiosity was by that time so whetted by 
these signs of activity that my only 
thought was of how I might investigate 
further. Of course, I could obtain the 
radiolite welding and cutting outfit and cut 
my way through the wreckage, I consid- 
ered, but a bolder and simpler plan oc- 
curred to me. Why not leave the ship 
and approach the wrecked portion from 
space ? With my recoil gun to propel me, 
there was no danger of drifting away 
from the space-ship. 

CHAPTER ill 
Pirotes of Spoce 

• The plan had scarcely occuicreA to my 
excited mind before I was at the nearest 
space-port and had it open. Pushing my-' 
self through, I floated out into space. 
Sloping away from me on all sides was 
the vast bulk of the space-ship. Every- 
where in the inky blackness gleamed the 
brightest of stars. Slowly I floated away 
from the Astra, and more of its sloping 
surface was revealed to me, some cut off 
by its own shadow shielding it from the 
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rays of the sun. I discharged my recoil 
gun to propel me gently toward the bow 
of the ship. There, indeed, was the twisted 
wreckage caused by the meteor. But 
close by the damaged portion was a small 
space-ship, and working figures were 
clustered around the wreckage, illumined 
in that shadowed area by the rays of their 
radiolite lamps. 

“A salvage crew !” was my first thought. 
But immediately I cast that idea aside 
with an exclamation of surprise. No sal- 
vage vessel ever looked like this. Besides, 
this vessel bore neither the insignia of 
American Interplanetary, nor any other. 
Moreover, it was too small! What could 
be the meaning of this? Why should an 
unknown space-vessel be beside the dere- 
lict Astra, and why should the crew be 
working on the wreckage? The control 
room ? Nothing there was of interest. The 
strong room? As far as I knew, and I 
should have known, the Astra carried 
nothing of great value — unless — that was 
it I The platinum shipment to Mars ! The 
regular shipment of platinum for scientific 
use had been due to be sent about the 
time of the Astra's departure from the 
earth. It was always sent in the utmost 
secrecy as to the exact date of departure 
and the vessel to carry it. The Astra might 
well have been chosen ! 

Could this strange space-ship be a rob- 
ber, or a pirate? Then the meteor had 
been no real meteor I It had been a 
missile hurled by the pirate craft to cause 
the abandonment of the Astra! It must 
have gone astray, then, and, striking the 
strong room, locked the treasure in more 
securely than American Interplanetary 
could ever have hoped to do, to the dis- 
comfiture of the criminals. Their workers, 
clustered around the wreckage, must be 
furiously striving to penetrate the strong 
room before a salvage crew could arrive. 
In alarm and excitement, I decided to ap- 
proach a little closer and learn what I 
could before returning to the refrigerator 
room where I had left Myria. 

In accordance with this plan, I allowed 
myself to drift nearer to the scene of the 
pirate ship’s activities. I was confident 



that I would not be seen in the blackness 
of space, though perhaps I was over-bold. 
However, I did not go very near, and was 
content to note, from the size and shape 
of the space-suits that the pirates must be 
Martians of the lower class. Suddenly 
two of the figures seemed to be gazing in 
my direction. Had I been seen ? It seemed 
improbable, but I quickly discharged my 
recoil gun to drive me in the direction of 
the Astra. As I lost the smaller space-ship 
and the workers from "view around the 
side of the Astra, I thought that I caught 
the glint of a radiolite lamp pointed in 
my direction. I felt quite sure, however, 
that my presence had not been certainly 
detected. 

After a little manceuvering, I managed 
to get through the space-port by which I 
had left the Astra and, chancing collision 
with walls and corners, I hurriedly made 
my way through the corridors by means 
of my recoil gun, a rather risky process 
in confined quarters. I passed again 
through the salon, entered the more rough- 
ly equipped after part of the ship, and 
rapidly neared the corridor to the refrig- 
erator room. As I went, I thought that 
perhaps it would be best if Myria and I 
should leave immediately in the disabled 
space-boat number five and try to repair 
the controls in flight with a view of escap- 
ing from the presence of the pirates — an 
excellent idea, but my plans were to be 
upset. 

Beginning to grow somewhat anxious 
over the length of time I had been away, 
I entered the corridor to the refrigerator 
room. I made my way rapidly toward the 
air-lock. I reached it, to find the outer 
door open. Quickly I entered. The inner 
door was open as well; the refrigerator 
room w'as airless ! 

I hurried inside, half expecting to find 
Myria’s mangled corpse within. Bitterly 
I reproached myself. I should never have 
left her I What could have happened ? Had 
she tried to leave in search of me and 
mismanaged the air-lock ? In that case, she 
might still be alive somewhere in the ship, 
protected from the vacuum by her space- 
suit. But for Myria to bungle in using the 
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air-lock was unthinkable. The pirates; 
that must have been it ! All this time I 
was excitedly searching the room, but to 
no avail. At least I was spared the horror 
of finding the girl’s body. She must be 
alive, I thought. I hurried out of the room 
and into the corridor, flashing my radio- 
lite lamp in all directions. As I traveled 
farther, I glimpsed a figure at the end of 
the corridor. I shot myself in that direc- 
tion with my recoil gun. There were two 
figures in space-units ! They had escaped 
my notice as I hurried in. Could one be 
Myria? 

I bumped into the end of the corridor 
and grasped one of the figures. A glance 
at the space helmet showed me the bloody, 
blotched face of a low caste Martian. His 
suit had been punctured ; he had burst into 
the vacuum of space. With a shudder, I 
cast aside the body. Feverishly, I brought 
my light to bear on the helmet of the 
other space-suit. The face within was 
Myria’s. I breathed a sigh of relief. At 
least her space-suit was still air-tight. But 
she was unconscious. Or was she — dead? 
What could I do? We were separated by 
a vacuum and our space-suits. Must I 
stand idly by while she perished ? The air 
was gone from the refrigerator room, but 
I could replace it! I hurried back to the 
room, carrying Myria, only to find to my 
dismay that the air-lock door bolts had 
not been opened but cut with a radiolite 
torch. The room was no longer capable of 
retaining an atmosphere I 

• What then could I do? I was in a 

quandary. Suddenly a way evened. I 
would take Myria to the number five 
space-boat, which was still airtight. By 
means of my recoil gun, I went as rapidly 
as I could, though my progress was ham- 
pered by the precious burden I carried. 
Through the rich salon, up the corridor — 
I caught only a fleeting glimpse of all — 
into the damaged space-boat at last ! I laid 
Myria down, slammed the air-tight doors, 
and fumbled with the atmosphere gener- 
ator. I watched the air pressure gauge 
creep around with infinite slowness as the 
density of the boat’s atmosphere slowly 



increased. Would normal pressure never 
be reached ? Finally the needle reached 
the green mark. I adjusted the regulating 
attachment and turned to Myria. She was 
still unconscious. Hurrying madly, I un- 
screwed her helmet and my own, and 
divested her of her space-suit. At least, 
she was alive ; she was breathing ! I rum- 
maged through the boat’s supplies till I 
found a tiny cylinder of xeno gas stimu- 
lant. This I held under her nostrils, 
watching her in anxiety. At last her eye- 
lids fluttered, then opened! She seemed 
confused ; then her mind cleared. 

“Mark !’’ she said. “Then it’s you. But 
what happened to the other ?’’ 

I was thrilled at the tone in which she 
uttered my name. The tenderness which 
I felt for her, suppressed in our moments 
of comradely activity, now welled up in 
me. 

“He’s dead,” I answered her question. 
“His space-suit leaked.” 

She shuddered a little at the thought. 

“Here,” I said, “take these.” I oflfered 
her some kolyndrol tablets, which she 
swallowed at my bidding. She rested for 
some moments, saying nothing, and I too 
was silent. It was in my mind to say, “I 
love you, Myria,” but I could not find the 
courage, great as was my desire to tell 
her of my devotion. Then Myria spoke, 
and my opportunity was gone. 

“I’m better, now,” she said. 

“I’m glad,” was all I could manage. 
Then, “What happened, Myria ?” And she 
told me. 

It seemed that she had grown impatient 
of waiting after I had left. I surely had 
stayed longer than we intended. Finally 
she decided to leave the refrigerator room 
in search of me. She had donned her 
space-suit and had just fastened the hel- 
met when she heard a noise at the air-lock, 
faintly, through the walls. She had 
thought that I was returning and had pro- 
pelled herself toward the air-lock when 
suddenly it glowed white with heat, as if 
a radiolite torch had been turned on it. 
That, indeed, had been the case. Then, the 
bolts severed, the door had burst outward, 
impelled by the air pressure in the room. 
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She caught a glimpse of a squat figure 
in a space-suit, carrying a radiolite torch 
and a radiolite lamp, frantically clutching 
for a hold, weightless as he was, while 
the air rushed past. The Martian was 
swept out of sight, and she, in the mighty 
wind which whirled through the portal, 
followed him. She saw his radiolite lamp 
rushing down the corridor ahead of her. 
Then it went out, from the impact, she 
assumed. A split second later she felt a 
blow, and the next she remembered was 
my bending over her with the xeno stimu- 
lant. 

I told her of the pirates, and we decided 
that one, perhaps in search of food, sur- 
vivors, or in an exploration prompted by 
curiosity alone, had, in endeavoring to 
enter the refrigerator room, been unable 
to operate the unfamiliar bolts. Thought- 
lessly, he had cut through the doors with 
a radiolite torch and released the pent-up 
force of the confined atmosphere, to his 
own destruction and to Myria’s hazard. 
By good luck, or, I preferred to think, a 
just Providence, Myria had escaped. As 
it was, she was badly shaken up, though 
not, it seemed, seriously injured How I 
had feared for her! And what if we 
should now perish, after escaping so many 
dangers? I breathed a vow that surely 
this should not be. 

Whatever course we were to take, we 
should have to act speedily. If we lingered 
long, our presence was sure to be discov- 
ered by the Martian space-pirates. Indeed, 
they might suspect our presence at that 
moment, I thought, remembering the two 
workers who had gazed in my direction 
so shortly after I had discovered the pres- 
ence of the pirate vessel. I judged that we 
could hardly delay our departure long 
enough to repair the space-boat complete- 
ly, The Astra was probably at that mo- 
ment being searched by his comrades for 
the Martian I knew to be dead, and that 
search would surely disclose our presence 
if we lingered. 

Myria was of the opinion that we should 
cast off at once and, keeping in the shadow 
of the Astra, endeavor to repair the space- 
boat controls as we drifted. I was inclined 



to agree with her. It would be virtually 
impossible to detect the space-boat when 
shielded from the sun’s rays by the bulk 
of the Astra. If once detected, we would 
be at the mercy of the pirates, however, 
and could be easily overhauled by their 
vessel. Could nothing be done to delay 
the criminal crew from any possible pur- 
suit of us? We were weaponless in the 
space-boat. Even had we not been, the 
odds against us would have been too great 
for any surprise attack to succeed. Was 
there no way? As I meditated, a plan 
occurred to me. Was it practicable? Was 
it too bold ? As I considered it, I became 
fired with enthusiasm. Perhaps we could 
at one time work our own salvation and 
trap the space pirates on the Astra as 
well ! 

CHAPTER IV 
Solvage 

• I decided not to divulge my plan to 

Myria, who, I thought, would probably 
object to it, but to carry it out secretly 
by myself. To this end I succeeded in 
convincing her that I must leave the space- 
boat for a time before our departure in 
order to obtain the materials absolutely 
necessary for repairs on the controls. This 
was indeed true, but I intended to do more 
than collect materials ! As Myria was still 
too upset from her injury to wish to ac- 
company me, she made no objection to 
my solitary departure, and soon I was 
through the boat’s air-lock and into the 
corridors of the Astra to pay one last visit 
to that ill-fated vessel. 

With all the haste I could summon, I 
made my way to the machine shop and 
obtained what I could of the supplies 
necessary for the repairs. In addition I 
secured an extra radiolite welding outfit, 
the largest in the shop. It was a semi- 
automatic machine with gravity clamps 
for fixing it to the surface to be welded, 
and it had an automatic, self-regulating 
feed. Had the artificial gravity been turned 
on in the space-ship, I should have been 
unable to move the welder unaided, but 
weightless, it proved only a trifle awkward 
to transport. Making sure that everything 
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was in readiness for a quick departure, I 
set about the dangerous part of my plan. 
In the machine shop was stored a consid- 
erable quantity of radiolite-A, fuel for 
the self-motivated machinery. No one 
knew better than I the explosive violence 
of this substance when not properly 
utilized in specially designed machinery. 
Now I intended to make deliberate use 
of this property. With the greatest of cau- 
tion, I collected all of the radiolite-A in 
a corner of the shop next to the outer wall 
of the Astra. With extreme care and 
much trepidation, I removed the protec- 
tive covering completely from several 
cylinders of the dangerous' substance. 
These I placed near the other material, 
depending on the detonation to break the 
covering of the remainder of the radiolite- 
A. I then took a small radiolite welding 
torch and, putting it into action, set it in 
mid-air, or, rather, mid-space, before me. 
With neither gravity nor air currents to 
affect it, it remained motionless save for a 
slow drift due to the impulse I had ac- 
cidentally given it in releasing it from my 
grasp. Now was the time for delicate 
manoeuvering ! With the utmost care, I 
directed it toward the mass of radiolite-A 
in the corner of the room. Slowly it drift- 
ed in the desired direction. I sighted along 
its path, observed it for a moment to see 
that it was not spinning, redirected it a 
little, and was satisfied. In five minutes 
at the most, the torch should reach the 
exposed radiolite-A. The whole mass 
would detonate, and the least the explo- 
sion could do would be to blow the side 
out of the Astra. 

As soon as I was sure of the dependa- 
bility of my device, I left the machine 
shop and carried the materials I had col- 
lected and the semi-automatic welding 
outfit to the nearest space-port, praying 
the while that I should not meet one of 
the Martian space-pirates. As I neared the 
space-port, I caught a glimpse of a radio- 
lite lamp down the corridor, fortunately 
not turned in my direction. I extinguished 
my lamp, opened the space-port quickly, 
and flung myself and my burden into the 
void, hoping that I had not been seen. It 



seemed that luck was with me, for no in- 
vestigating Martian appeared at the space- 
port which I had quitted. 

Slowly, by means of my recoil gun, I 
made my way toward the bows of the 
Astra, always keeping close to the ship. 
Reaching the nose of the vessel on the op- 
posite side from the pirate ship and its 
workers, I approached as near to the lo- 
cation of that outlaw band as I could 
witliout being seen around the curve of 
the Astra’s sides. My manceuver had 
placed me directly opposite the quarter 
from which the pirates might be expected 
to see the explosion I had prepared, and 
I anxiously awaited it and its effect on 
them. Would it sufficiently distract them 
for my purpose ? 

I seemed to wait hours. Had my device 
failed to work ? Had some of the Martians 
discovered it before it could function? 
Had the aim of the drifting. torch been 
true ? As I considered the last, I felt the 
Astra shake under me. Quickly I dis- 
charged my recoil gun, throwing myself 
toward the unseen pirate vessel. All now 
depended on my promptness. I rounded 
the curve of the nose. There was the 
pirate ship. The explosion had been ob- 
served! Part of the crew was rushing 
through space toward the wrecked ma- 
chine shop. The side of the ship on which 
I approached was deserted. Now was my 
chance. 

Hurrying on, I gained the underside 
of the pirate vessel where it rested against 
the Astra. Quickly I clamped the welding 
outfit to its side with the gravity clamps. 
I directed the welding head on the point 
of contact of the Astra and the pirate 
vessel, set the advance, and turned on the 
radiolite flame. I knew that in a few mo- 
ments the two ships would be welded so 
firmly together that it would be virtually 
impossible to separate them without dam- 
age to the Martian craft. And all the 
time, the radiolite flame would eat deeper, 
insidiously melting the two ships together 
and denying approach by reason of the 
very heat it generated. If only it were 
not disturbed before the process was well 
started! Hastily inspecting my arrange- 
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ment, I arose, ready to fling myself into 
space. There, before me, was one of the 
Martian pirates! 

Slow-witted or surprised, he did not 
seem to comprehend at once that I was 
not one of his comrades. The moment I 
saw him there, I knew that I must destroy 
him or my plan would be a failure. I 
flung myself at him, a course of action 
which he apparently did not expect. As 
we came in contact, I pushed against the 
side of the space-vessel and both of us 
were flung away toward the stars. His 
one idea seemed to be to poke a hole in 
my tough space-suit with a sort of bar-like 
tool that he held. As he clutched me with 
his legs and battered at me, I disregarded 
his blows and tore his recoil gun from 
its holster, flinging it from me to travel 
forever in the void. Then I concentrated 
my efforts on freeing myself from him. 
He did not seem to understand what I was 
doing, but kept pounding away at me with 
the bar. At last, with a mighty wrench, 
I managed to free myself. There was no 
need to do more. With no means of pro- 
pelling himself, the poor wretch was 
doomed to drift helplessly through the 
heavens until he died of suffocation. A 
terrible but just fate, for he was one of 
that band of criminals who had deliber- 
ately wrecked a passenger-carrying space- 
cruiser. I could feel little pity for him. 

• Suddenly it came to me, in my mo- 
ment of triumph, that I felt strangely 
uncomfortable and giddy. In alarm, I 
gathered my thoughts. What could it be? 
A fateful hissing came to my ears. So 
the Martian had succeeded in his purpose. 
He had punctured my space-suit and the 
air I breathed was rapidly leaking into the 
void ! Locating the hole beneath one arm, 
I pressed my arm against it to hinder the 
air’s escape as much as possible, then 
turned the air supply full on. But it was 
only a matter of minutes, perhaps of 
seconds, I knew, before I should suffocate. 
Making directly for the space-port nearest 
boat number five, I risked discovery in an 
effort to reach that air-tight haven before 
I should perish. As I sped across the in- 



tervening space, I felt dimly a trickle on 
my upper lip and knew that my nose was 
beginning to bleed because of the reduced 
pressure around me. I felt a strange 
tightness in my ears and tried to relieve 
it by swallowing. I reached the space-port 
and dragged myself inside, then flung 
myself up the corridor toward boat five. 
I reached the air-lock and opened it. I was 
very weak by that time. Suddenly I felt 
an excruciating pain in my right ear. I 
vaguely knew that the ear drum had burst 
and remembered that this was no serious 
matter, that it would heal — if I did not 
perish before it had time! Laboriously I 
dragged myself into the air-lock, and diz- 
zily fumbled at the bolts and closed the 
door. I gave the air-inlet valve a twist 
and collapsed, waiting for the life-giving 
air to fill the lock. I felt a ringing in my 
ears, and the next thing I knew, I was in 
the space-boat, and Myria was removing 
my space-suit! 

“Lie still,” she said to me. “Lie still 
and let me do it,” and she smiled. 

Nevertheless, I lent my fumbling aid 
and was soon divested of my useless space- 
suit. Then I considered the situation — 
visions of Martian pirates invading the 
space-boat came before my eyes. 

"Where are we ?” I asked. 

"In space,” said Myria, “about ten kilos 
from the Astra.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. Of course I 
need not have worried. Myria had cast 
free from the Astra, and the launching 
springs had thrown us out and away. 
Then I explained to Myria what I had 
done. She nodded but made no comment. 

“The pirates?” I asked. “Did they de- 
tect us ?” 

"They saw us leave,” she said, “but 
they haven’t located us yet.” I impelled 
myself toward an observation port and 
Myria went with me. Gazing out, I saw 
nothing for the moment. 

“We’re in the shadow,’’ explained 
Myria. 

Then, looking more closely, I saw a 
huge patch of darkness in the heavens, 
outlined by a faint line of light. It was the 
'Astra, making its presence known only 
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by the fact that it cut off the sun and stars 
from view and by the faint line of dif- 
fracted sunlight that framed it. We were 
rapidly drifting away, helpless in our un- 
controllable space-boat. At any rate, we 
had left the pirates behind us. 

As I gazed toward the Astra, a blind- 
ing spot of light suddenly appeared at 
one edge of the black silhouette. It grew 
larger, more blazing, and I had to turn my 
eyes from it. We had emerged from the 
Astra’s shadow and that blinding orb was 
the sun! Would the space-pirates detect 
us by its light? Anxiously, I took a pair 
of binoculars and scanned the bulk of the 
Astra, Myria did likewise. Nothing ap- 
peared. Suddenly a flash and streamer of 
flame proceeded from the still shadowed 
Astra. What did it mean ? The flash could 
have been but one thing, an explosion! 

Then its cause came to me. The radio- 
lite welding outfit! Uncontrolled, it had 
eaten its way into the pirate vessel and 
had either exploded or had set off some- 
thing in the vessel. At least, the pirates 
would not follow us in their space-ship! 
At that moment we saw the shattered 
hulk of the pirate craft emerge from the 
Astra’s shadow. It whirled toward us with 
a tremendous velocity. For a moment I 
feared a collision, but it passed at fully 
a half-kilo’s distance. One end had been 
completely torn away by the awful force 
of the explosion. If we were marooned 
in space, the luckless pirates certainly 
were no less so. I could only assume, how- 
ever, that they had abandoned the ship 
before the explosion, aware of what was 
coming, and were now on the Astra, help- 
lessly awaiting capture by the salvage ves- 
sel which must eventually come to reclaim 
the wreckage, or more desperately, plot- 
ting to overcome its crew and embark 
on new feats of outlawry. Whatever the 
Astra’s fate, and the pirates’, we were 
done with it, I thought. 

• Adrift, helpless in a space-boat, there 

was little we could do. After my space- 
suit had been punctured in my fight with 
the Martian, I had been forced to abandon 
the repair materials I had collected. With- 



out them, the repair of the space-boat’s 
controls was a hopeless task. What would 
be our fate? Would we eventually be lo- 
cated by some ship’s gravity detectors 
and rescued ? More likely we would wan- 
der on through the solar system to die of 
suffocation and starvation, or would find 
our grave on some planet where the fused 
wreck of the space-boat would mark our 
tomb ! Myria evidently had much the same 
thoughts, though she said nothing. In 
silence, we gazed at the Astra. Suddenly 
I exclaimed. 

“Did you see that flash ?” I asked. 

“Amidships against the outline of the 
Astra,” Myria affirmed. 

“It was a recoil gun,’’ I said. 

“I know,’’ she replied. “It must be the 
Martians.” 

Tensely we waited. The darkness was 
broken by occasional flashes. Soon it be- 
came evident that the pirates were mov- 
ing toward our space-boat by means of 
their recoil guns! Then the first figure 
emerged from the Astra’s shadow, a tiny, 
speck of light. Several more appeared. 
Myria and I raised our glasses. The fig- 
ures were certainly those of the Martian 
space-pirates ! I could see that they were 
carrying along some bulky apparatus. 

“A Martian D-Nitro gun!” exclaimed 
Myria. 

I had heard of the apparatus. So thei 
space-pirates were bent on the conquest of 
the unarmed space-boat. Despairingly, I 
gazed at the oncoming horde. We were 
doomed to capture despite all our vain ef- 
forts ! I turned to Myria. 

"There’s a chance for you,” I said. 
“Your space-suit is in good condition. 
Leave the space-boat with your recoil 
gun. Perhaps you can get to the Astra un- 
observed and save yourself.” 

It was a forlorn hope, but the best I 
could offer. 

“And leave you, Mark ?” she questioned, 
smiling a little at the suggestion. 

Once again I was overwhelmed by my 
feeling for this girl that I had known for 
so short a time but had grown to love so 
dearly. Perhaps we had only a few more 
moments together. I searched vainly for 
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words that would tell her of my devotion, 
only to stammer haltingly — 

“Myria, I love you.” 

“Oh, Mark,” she replied, “Didn’t you 
know that I was hoping and wishing for 
you to tell me that? Oh, Mark!” 

As I held her to me, I noticed that she 
was sobbing and laughing at the same 
time, nor was I far from tears myself. 
That this moment should have come to us 
only to end so soon! How could fate be 
so cruel as to part us now, I asked my- 
self ? 

Clinging together, Myria and I gazed 
at the approaching pirates. I tried to 
hope that we might escape from their 
hands, but it was a melancholy thought, 
for I realized how cheaply life is held 
by the inferior peoples of Mars. We 
had been responsible for disaster to them ; 
they would do no less than take their 
revenge. My gloomy meditations were in- 
terrupted by a startling occurrence. My 
eyes had been following the course of the 
Martians, and now, to my great surprise, 
they abruptly halted in their course ! 
“They’re turning back!” cried Myria. 
They were ! For some inexplicable rea- 
son, the Martians had suddenly reversed 
their course and were fleeing toward the 
Astra. What could this portend? Would 
it mean our salvation, or had the pirates 
merely decided on some other course of 



attack? Suddenly I believed that I com- 
prehended. I turned and looked through 
the opposite port. I shouted with joy and 
in my happy delirium grabbed Myria and 
whirled her wildly about till she too could 
see the cause of the pirates’ retreat. 

• There, rapidly nearing, was a huge 
space-vessel bearing the American In- 
terplanetary insignia, and close to it was 
an International Patrol cruiser. Myria 
turned to me, radiant with joy. The sal- 
vage vessel had evidently sighted us, for 
it was drawing near, and I could see the 
gravity hooks ready and the huge air-lock 
opening to receive our little space-boat. 
The patrol cruiser was proceeding on to- 
ward the Astra. Evidently some of the 
Astra’s crew had suspected the nature of 
the “meteor” which had wrecked that 
vessel, or else the presence of the pirates 
had been otherwise discovered. 

The salvage ship’s gravity hooks drew 
us into the air-lock. Doors closed behind 
us. Outside, we could see figures in space- 
suits manipulating the apparatus. Soon 
the whistling of air into the air-lock was 
faintly audible through the space-boat’s 
shell. The rush of air diminished, then 
ceased. Together, Myria and I went to the 
space-port of the boat, opened it, and 
walked through to security and our new 
life together. 



THE END 



Old Age Ascribed to Double- Weight Water And Clue to “Fountain of Youth” is Seen 



(Prom the Ntw York 

The that science Is on the track of 

the mythical ^'fountain of youth** is contained in 
a communication to the current is&ue of '^Science*** 
official orgran of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Drs. Ingo W. D. Hackh and E. H. Westling of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, School of 
Dentistry, San Francisco, present the hypothesis 
that old age and senility are caused by the ac- 
cumulation of too much "heavy water” in the 
body. Large doses of *‘heavy water,** which con- 
tain hydrogen weighing twice as much as the 
hydrogen in ordinary water, have been found by 
experiment to retard and often to stop the growth 
of seedlings. 

If this theory should be upheld by experiment 
it would mean that the l^endary fountain of 
youth could be produced in the laboratory by elim- 
inating the small fraction of "heavy water,*’ about 
one part to every five thousand, from the water 
or o^er liquids taken in by the body. 

While orffinary water boils at 1(H) degrees Centi- 
grade, Drs. Hackh and Westling point out, the 
heavy water boils at 101.42 degrees Centigrade. Its 
inhiltition of the growth of seedlings, on the other 
han^ seems to indicate, they reason, **that it has 
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an inhibitory effect upon the normal fooctiontng 
of the protoplasm, 

"As the human body evaporates a large propor- 
tion of its water intake, ft win in the course of 
yean become enriched with heavy water.** they 
say. ’This increase in the proportion of heavy 
water in the body fluids may account for the in- 
creasing inhibitory action of the protoplasm dur- 
ing senility.” 

The lighter water evaporating at a lower tem- 
perature, according to this theory, would leave 
the body more easily than the heavy water, which 
would thus accumulate in the course of years. 

While experiments show that too much heavy 
wat^ retards or even stops growth in plants alto- 
gether, other experiments have shown that small 
doses of this liquid speed up growth enormously. 
This latter finding is of considerable interest to 
workers in cancer research. 

Other experiments have recently shown that 
willow trees, and j>oa3ibly other plants, possess the 
ability to separate the heavy water from the light 
water. All these findings suggest that the recently 
discovered double-weight hydro^n water plays 
some important role in the life processes. 
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There was a shrill sound of whistling and a whirl of smoke from overhead. 
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DRUSO 



By FRlEDRtCH FREKSA 

(Translated frmn the German by 
Fletcher Pratt } 

FART TWO 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 

• The story opens in the t-wenty-first century 
yirben the Sleepers are to be brought back to 

animate existence. A himdred years before^ sev- 
enty-five of the greatest scientists had been put 
into the state of suspended animation which was 
to last for a century. The purpose of this deed 
was to preserve the knowledge of one century 
for the next, for books were often inaccurate 
and changed with the years, A great ceremony 
is held when these servants of humanity awaken 
to an unfamiliar age. The experiment had proven 
so much of a success that it was decided to re- 
peat it. Alf Bentink and his wife, Judith, sacri- 
fice themselves to }oia the Sleepers who were 
never to see their family or friends again. When 
AH awakens from the hibernation, he fcarns 
that only himself, his wife, and two others have 
survived-— the others could not be brougSit back. 
He is astounded to discover that they had been 
a.sleepy not for one hundred years, but for three 
centuries! Shortly after the chamber of the 
Sleepers had been sealed, a terror descended 
upon the earth which threatened the very exist- 
ence of mankind. From the star Druso had come 
a race of insect-creatures which had taken from 
mankind bis entire civilization and reduced him 
to rank barbarism, forcing him to worship the 
gods from the skies. Luckily, Alf and the other 
three had been awakened by a remnant of men 
who hid away in the Arctic to escape the ordeals 
of the insect-gods. They live only in the hope 
that they may some day rid the earth of the 
terror from Druso. Alf Bentink is relating the 
narrative in the first person. NOW GO ON 
WITH THE STORY: 

CHAPTER XII 
The New Captain 

• At last, on the eighth day, we ran into 
a bight of the sea. We saw the fire of 

a habitation and were taken into a big 
stone building. Before an open fire in a 
great half stood a huge blond man with 
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• Now that we have seen the world of 

the twenty-fourth century in which 
man has been thrown thousands of years 
backward along the evolutionary scal«, 
tremendous revelations are in store fop 
us. 

Insect invaders from the star Druso 
who carry their world where they will 
have enslaved humanity and taken away 
their scientific accomplishments to leave 
them in the barbarous state of their re- 
mote ancestors, worshiping a false god. 

But in the far north still exists- a rem- 
nant of civilization’s peak among which 
are the sleepers from three hundred' 
years in- the past, the age in which man 
had achieved bis greatest attainiiients. 
They live but for one thing— to bring 
back to their kind their rightful domin- 
ion of the earth. Whether their efforts 
are in vain or not, we are yet to learn. 



his hair turning gray around the edges- 
His strong blue eyes opened wider as 
though he wished to look us over all at 
once, and with a touch of arrogance, he 
greeted Hurst, Flius, and myself. Then 
Thankmar took Judith’s hand and led 
her forward. The- man, who had held his 
chin high and his shoulders Ijack as he 
greeted us, lifted his arms and then sank 
to his knees with the words, “Queen of 
the Earth!” and lifted the hem of Judith’s 
garment to his lips. Then be stood up once 
more and stroked the head of the child. 
“Urania must be her name,” he said, 
“since she has come to us from heaven 
out of the old times and shall be the new 
queen of the world.” 

Then and then only, he extended his 
hand to us. He was Liuwenhord, the com- 
mander of the people of Boothia Felix. 
In a short-cut robe, like a hunter of the 
Middle Ages, he stood before the fire. 
“Warm yourselves and take a little rest,” 
he said. “In four days, our flyers will 
arrive to take us to the last home of hu- 
manity.” 
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We looked at each other, while Thank- 
mar explained that in the language of 
these people, Boothia Felix was frequent- 
ly referr^ to as the last home of human- 
ity. — “Since,” he went on, “the others 
who live on the earth are hardly human 
now.” 

And for the first time, the great prob- 
lem of the future stood before us — what 
would happen to these other races if we 
freed the earth from the dominance of 
Druso? 

Liuwenhord was a real leader, born to 
command. His very name, that meant 
“lion-head,” was like a symbol of his char- 
acter. 

At first, he sat listening silently, but 
his restless grey-blue eyes showed the in- 
ner participation in all that was going on. 
He was like a father before us. Each of 
us he took aside alone for some time, pref- 
erably for a long walk. 

“We will work together,” he declared, 
striding along through the lonely land of 
dwarf birches and juniper bushes. We 
climbed a rock and looked out over the 
sea, shimmering like grey ice. But Liu- 
wenhord drew a deep breath and cried, 
“The earth-mother is breathing.” 

The earth was ever his mother, light 
his god. 

Druso was for him the personification 
of evil. Here beings had arisen to destroy 
the sacred harmony of the heavens. He 
felt in himself the holy ardor that ani- 
mates all revolutionaries. 

But Flius persisted in his despondent 
questionings ; why should not other beings, 
if they could, have as good a right to rule 
the world as men? We talked about this 
problem as scientists and men to whom it 
was usual to look on both sides of a ques- 
tion. 

For the most part, we sat in Flius’ room 
and I disagreed with this intellectualized 
doctrine which Hurst was half-inclined 
to accqjt. Both of them were interested 
in delving into all the aspects of the ques- 
tion, even into the “souls” of the Dru- 
sonians. Hurst said, one night while he 
was explaining this doctrine of despair, 
“It would be so simple if mankind would 



be resigned and eliminate itself through 
death. We would be out of it all and the 
Drusonians with us. Only in the depths 
of the sea would certain organisms re- 
main, and they could begin things on a 
new basis — in a million years.” And Flius 
agreed bitterly, “Man’s day is ended. 
Since he has been weak enough to let 
the earth be taken from him, good ; he is 
not worthy to have it.” 

About the seventh day of our stay 
there, both of them were again in one of 
these hopeless moods. Judith came in with 
her little daughter in her arms. Once more 
the words came oCR, “Why not make an 
end of it all?” But it was Judith vrfio 
found the answer, “Because this child for- 
bids it!” 

As she spoke, Liuwenhord had come 
in. He said nothing, looked at Judith a 
moment with his lion’s eyes, went to Flius' 
bedside, lifted him up like a feather in his 
great arms and shouted, “We must bring 
this one before God !” As a matter of fact, 
the sun had broken through the clouds 
again and the whole northland looked as 
though it were wrought of metal, of iron, 
bronze, and silver. Liuwenhord laid the 
sick man on a reclining chair, threw a robe 
over his feet, and addressing the sun, said, 
“Warm him, O God, and enlighten him !” 

To us men of a scientific world, it all 
seemed like something out of an old book, 
an act by a mystic, a poet, or a prophet. 
We could not withdraw ourselves from 
the spell of personality he cast around him. 

Liuwenhord took a strong glass from 
his pocket and said, “We can see some 
distance toward the South Bay. The Lapp 
hunters of this neighborhood say there 
was a temple of power sunk there. Al- 
though we have had this station here for 
some time, this is the first time I have 
heard of it, for this whole neighborhood, 
for miles around, has been avoided by the 
tribes. They say they will fall dead if they 
approach too near the South Bay. We 
have been collecting such tales for cen- 
turies and examining them, and, in most 
cases, we have found that there was some 
foundation of fact beneath them. Even 
your rescue goes back to one of these 
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legends originally. It was through this 
means that the temple at Aachen was 
first located. Now what do you know 
about this South Bay?” He produced a 
geography of our own days and showed 
us the locality on the map. “See,” he said, 
“since three hundred years ago, the land 
has risen here and the landmarks are al- 
together changed, although a few of 
them remain. There on the South Bay is 
marked a place called a Karaga-Queens- 
haven. What do you know about it ?” 

“Karaga 1” cried Flius, and for the first 
time since we had awakened, seemed to 
be fully alive. “That is where I used to 
work.” 

“What kind of work did you do there ?” 
asked Liuwenhord. 

“We were following out a great vein 
of coal that, at a depth of eight hundred 
meters, turned into a level very rich in 
radium. This was used in our power sta- 
tions.” 

“What kind of power?” inquired Liu- 
wenhord further. And while Flius, sunk 
in his memories, stared into the distance 
with vacant eyes, the leader laid a hand 
on his elbow and shook him. “Speak the 
word that I hope to hear. The God has 
enlightened you.” 

Our companion stammered, “We 
built an atomic destruction power station 
there. We could produce any quantity of 
electricity we wished. You know — or per- 
haps you don’t — ^how much energy is set 
free in the destruction of an atom.” 

“We have been trying to find that for 
a hundred years,” said Liuwenhord, “and 
at last you are bringing light on the ques- 
tion. If we can find it, it means the free- 
ing of the earth !” 

“Sternenhjelm, the head of our mete- 
orological station, has told me that we 
could get enough power from atomic de- 
struction to send Druso whirling out into 
space. To destroy the Oracle stations 
would be nothing but child’s play if we 
could once accomplish that.” 

• We looked at each other and Flius 

breathed deeply. He took the glass and 
looked through it at the sides of the South 



Bay. “I recognize the Double Mountain,” 
he said. “In the saddle there lay the power 
house. Queenshaven was only a harbor for 
the shipping and a landing field for air- 
planes. The power house was strictly 
guarded and no one but the employees 
were allowed in it. We had built an elec- 
trical beam-field around the place, at least 
twelve miles wide, to make any approadi 
to it impossible, and there was a warn- 
ing bell in the power house itself connect- 
ed with a device to reveal any approach 
from above so that no one could approach 
even through the air without our knowing 
it.” And he added, thoughtfully, “I can- 
not understand why the engineers there 
did not release the power they had avail- 
able to defend themselves against Druso.” 

“Didn’t Thankmar explain to you that 
these beings from Druso caught everyone 
in their artistically prepared web of lies 
before they made their attack? No, no; 
I who have followed the old journals of 
the days can understand it perfectly. The 
thought of war was so far from the men 
of those days that they considered it 
frankly impossible. All their thoughts 
were of what they could learn from the 
new planetary culture. 

“The life of your days must have been 
very tiresome with its eternal peace, I have 
often thought. Everybody had every- 
thing he needed, people were well gov- 
erned, and inequality in the laws and their 
administration had sunk to an irreducible 
minimum. Whoever came into your world 
had his share of life and enjoyments be- 
fore him, until I have often thought that 
work itself must have been a pleasure, 
since it was only a change for you.” And 
he finished, “I don’t think I would have 
cared to live in such a world, without 
desire, peril, or will.” 

We citizens of that other world looked 
at each other again. Hurst sighed and 
stood up. “I have felt the same,” he said. 
“But we had so much still to do and to 
discover. The wars of our time took place 
in the battlefields of science.” 

Liuwenhord nodded. “Such a period 
will come again, though, I think, with al- 
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terations. Mankind will never again for- 
get, I think, that the earth was once 
st(^n from them. And it is our duty to 
free and save this earth and her children.” 
And with these words, he laid his hand on 
Judith’s baby. 

After Liuwenhord had given his deci- 
sion, to our great astonishment, we saw 
Flius pace unquietly back and forth on 
the terrace, shaking his head and turning 
away from everyone who tried to speak 
to him, and finally leaving the house alto- 
gether. We were worried about our com- 
panion ; it was the best thing in the 
world for him to move about and get his 
strength back, but at the same time, his 
forbidding aspect was hardly normal. 
Contrary to our advice, up to the present 
he had spent all his time flat on his back, 
barely taking the few strides necessary 
to carry him from his hammock to his 
bed or his bed to his hammock. His phys- 
ical condition was as bad as possible. So 
when he left in this manner, I took the 
liberty of following him. I noticed that he 
went down to the beach, wandered around 
a bit, observing the house. And still he 
seemed uneasy, wandering here and there, 
and climbing, unaided, among the boul- 
ders by the shore. Finally he turned to 
the right, climbed up the slope, and mount- 
ed toward a point that our people called 
the White Cape. It was a good hour’s 
climb. I followed him through the glass 
and saw him attain the summit and then 
He on the ground, his shoulders shaking 
with sobs. 

I followed him, lying in a little clump of 
shrubs till the spasm that shook him had 
passed. Then I saw how he rose again 
and made a movement of his hand around 
the horizon. I was at the crest and near 
him, when he seemed to collapse suddenly. 
I got his shoes and socks off, massaged 
his feet, playing the altogether impersonal 
helper, without a word to say. His eyes 
opened and he looked at me; and as he 
did so, I pressed a few drops of a 
strengthening medicament between his 
lips. Then I rubbed his foot with a flat 
stone, since the human body is a kind of 
accumulator as Schleich once taught. The 



men of our time knew that there was 
nothing better for the refreshing of the 
body than to go for a long walk, bare- 
foot over ground not too cold ; and mas- 
saging the soles of the feet is the best 
substitute. 

Flius understood what I was doing and 
smiled weakly. “Simply my own neglect,” 
he said. “You are right, but I was in a 
kind of dream; I could not find myself 
in this life, that is nevertheless my life, 
or else” — he paused and then went on — 
“or rather is it your life that you are liv- 
ing here? Have you not been grievously 
robbed somehow? Yes, truly, I forgot — ” 
and his voice became bitter — ^"you have 
Judith. You have a child, and you don’t 
know how much it means for you. 

“I have come here as though in a 
dream, and am not yet certain whether 
this is the old world or not. See, here on 
this cape stood a little meteorological ob- 
servation station. Here is where I first 
met Maria Langeland. But you do not 
understand how the women of our day 
had forgotten their sex. She put mar- 
riage aside to solve her scientific prob- 
lems. With Maria’s help I had begun to 
work in the chemistry of the atmosphere, 
and to her inspiration, my best work was 
due. That time when we made the visit to 
you there in South America, I hoped our 
friendship would grow into a union, 
born out of this work, and that it would 
end in the marriage for which I longed. 
I only noticed how she was drifting away 
from me, hour by hour, minute by min- 
ute. And so at last, I accepted the ironic 
foolscap of our expedition into time. 
Earlier, I had been only on the list of sub- 
stitutes, but the researches I undertook 
with Maria took me to the first place. She, 
whom I loved, had hounded me on and 
wrote me a letter to say that she was 
proud of me when the choice was made 
known. Now I come here into this gray 
land, that once seemed so golden to me, 
and all my dreams are shattered. The 
earth itself is no longer ruled by men 
but by a swarm of insects. And we men 
are the beings who are degraded into 
a new kind of beastliness. 
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“Do you remember, Alf, how we used 
to laugh at old Professor Seurat of the 
Sorbonne when he came back every year 
to the same little oration? ‘You young 
men think that the earth belongs to man- 
kind. You are mistaken. The earth belongs 
to the insects, and we men are nothing 
but the prey of the insects.’ And now that 
figure of speech has become a fact What 
are we men for, after all ? Why have we 
worked ?’’ 

“We will set the earth free from the 
Drusonians,’’ I answered. 

Flius laughed. “Liuwenhord’s sugges- 
tion is at work on you. Those Atlanteans 
have been warming themselves at the fire 
of their hopes there in Boothia Felix for 
three hundred years now.” 

“What are three hundred years in the 
history of humanity?” I asked. 

Flius turned his head. “You do not wish 
to understand me.” 

During the talk, we had risen and be- 
gun our homeward way. I had to help 
him frequently and was glad when our 
sea-boat came into sight below. Judith was 
at the tiller, Hurst in the prow. Though 
the sea boiled around the rocks, there was 
a sort of natural dock between two of 
them where it could come to land; and 
with some difficulty, I got Flius on board. 
The unwonted effort and his inner ex- 
citement had altogether tired him, and 
Judith gave him a glass of fruit juice. He 
drank it off, stretched out, and as we pro- 
tected his eyes from the last light of the 
day, he dropped off to sleep like a child. 

Liuwenhord came to see him in the 
afternoon and praised him in our hear- 
ing. “It’s a good idea to strengthen your 
body,” he remarked, “since you will have 
to be our captain when we visit the old 
place.” 

Flius turned pale. “Be the captain?” 
he asked. 

“Right,” said Liuwenhord. “You will 
command us so that we do not destroy 
things in our ignorance. If we had had you 
for a captain at Aachen, we could have 
brought back more of your companions 
to life.” 



When he had gone, Flius sighed. “What 
kind of a world is this,” he asked, “that 
demands and still demands ?” 

CHAPTER Xlil 
The Ancient Hospital 

• I had a long talk with Judith. “I won- 
der why it is,” I said, “tliat we men 
stand in this new life like trees that have 
been transplanted and have now begun 
to dry up, while you seem to have grown 
altogether into the new world ?” 

“Because I am part of the new world,” 
answered she. “I have the baby. Liuwen- 
hord spoke to me the other day and 
cleared the question up. Leave the other 
two out of it. These people of Boothia 
Felix still don’t understand them. Your 
own mental processes are more refined. 
But these Atlanteans are beyond you; 
they live one for the other and are glad 
to have you as a leader. They wish noth- 
ing but the freedom of this earth ; they are 
filled with a great spirit of unity and 
sacrifice. But you are still wrapped around 
with your usual life; you woke up dis- 
appointed. You cannot forget that we 
messengers through time were accustomed 
to give, but also to receive. You wanted 
to begin the life of the world with new 
strength, to learn a whole century’s ac- 
cumulation of new things all at once. 
Now you are awake and the wheel of time 
has turned backward, and you have not 
yet attained the will to battle and press 
forward. But all that will change when 
you get to living in close association with 
the others, when you manage to order 
your life and give as well as take. Yon 
need a woman for that. That is,” — ^and 
she reached out her arms — “you need 
me.” 

She was right. Judith would always be 
the only complete woman for me, even 
when other women were present. To live 
alone is fine when you know that a whole 
world stands behind your loneliness. But 
to live alone without sensing a world be- 
hind one, that is to freeze the soul. 

Liuwenhord seemed quite clear as to 
what we lacked to give us our full energy 
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once more. He ortkred that all meals be 
eaten in company, whereas, up to the 
present, we had kept more or less to our- 
selves. Thankmar and his people had 
treated us almost like demigods. Now, 
with the common meals, we learned more 
about these people in two or three days 
than in all the weeks before. We took part 
in the preparations for the expedition, in- 
cluding the heavy physical labor, and at 
the table we heard bits of news from 
Boothia Felix. 

Hurst found a new interest. He dug out 
the machines and began to improve them. 
Around him a happy ciixle of workmen 
collected, and he freshened noticeably. I 
observed how pleased Liuwenhord was 
with this development. He told me, “You 
must overcome all that stagnation of the 
spirit, like Hurst. Find something to do.” 

The news that came from Boothia Felix 
reminded us of the news of our earlier 
days. It told us of debates of sports and 
records, and from my own experience, I 
remembered that the athletes of our day 
had done better. But I quickly perceived 
that the reason was that, in our time, we 
had specialized, while out there in Boothia 
Felix, the object seemed to be to build all- 
around athletes, as with the ancient 
Greeks. But especially there was a piece 
of news that affected us ; the high coun- 
cil had received a prophecy from the 
Mother — that is, from a woman who ful- 
filled the office of priestess of the inner 
temple. The Mother declared that the 
freeing of the earth had become nearer 
through the discovery of the sleepers in 
the Sun-Temple at Aachen. 

And now what we had before supposed 
became altogether clear, that the religious 
cult of these Atlantean people revolved 
around the sun. Through the ancient 
periphrasis of northern speech, the sun had 
become the Great Mother, occupying the 
place formerly assigned to the earth. Our 
sleeping place at Aachen was declared to 
be a temple of the sun, since we brought 
with us new light for humanity. But be- 
yond this, we heard also of the Knower 
of the great It. This Knower was Ferry- 
man, the young man Judith and I had 



met at the door of the cathedral and whom 
I had inwardly derided as one possessed. 

As we learned more of the matter, we 
perceived that all the lawgiving and judi- 
cial functions of humanity had passed into 
a form of matriarchy. Liuwenhord him- 
self explained it to us. “All that belongs 
to the effort to free the world,” he said, 
“all the weapons and means of handling 
them, ever)dhing directed toward the out- 
ward, belongs to the men. Since the num- 
ber of men is strictly limited, there re- 
main very few who can give any time to 
the building up of the communal state at 
Boothia Felix. It is simply a recognition 
of existing conditions that we leave all the 
inner orientation of the state to the women 
in Boothia Felix. We live there like an 
army in the trenches before it is about 
to make an attack. The men are the sol- 
diers, therefore the women must care for 
all the auxiliary services connected with 
the maintenance of the people. 

“I am the chieftain, the commander of 
the young men, and will retain the office as 
long as I am able. When I become too old, 
some other will replace me and I will take 
my place on the council of elder states- 
men. Everjdhing I do concerning the life 
of the young men, I am responsible for be- 
fore the council of the mothers, since they, 
who give life, have a right to decide 
whether it is being expended wisely.” 

Judith remarked, “According to the re- 
searches of our day, there was a solar 
religion a thousand years before our time, 
with the result that the women were the 
rulers there also. That was the age, ac- 
cording to old legends, when the ancient 
Atlanteans came from the north and 
spread about the earth. They were the 
first sailors, and your boats remind us 
very much of them.” 

“Our sailboats,” explained Liuwenhord, 
“are built in this way so that the Dru- 
sonians will not be suspicious of them. 
We make boats with mechanical power 
also, and we have even succeeded in build- 
ing submarines. Our forefathers at the 
Boothia Felix station left us complete di- 
rections for these wonders of the tech- 
nique of your age, and we find them neces- 
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sary for trips to the equatorial seas. Here, 
in the north, we don’t use them unless 
there is a very important emergency, since, 
as you must have noticed, we have to hide 
everything. That, at least, is one thing we 
have learned in the last century. If the 
Drusonians spied so much as one cleverly 
constructed machine, our whole existence 
would be imperiled and perhaps lost.” 

“Do you have stations under the equator 
also?” I asked. 

• He informed us that certain of the 
islands that had risen from the Atlantic 
bed had been taken possession of by sea- 
faring Atlanteans, as well as the Falk- 
lands, the Galapagos Islands, and St. 
Helena and some of the islands around 
the edge of the south polar sea. 

“We are safe there,” explained Liu- 
wenhord. “Only the Drusonians know how 
to make voyages in large ships and they 
do not bother with islands as small as 
these. They are used as aigricultural sta- 
tions; we find it difficult to raise all the 
food we need in the north.” 

Liuwenhord knew enough about man- 
kind to realize that he did not need to 
fire us with the same mighty energy he 
possessed ; he attempted rather to treat us 
as equals and gain our intellectual co- 
operation. 

It was decided that, on Monday, an 
expedition should be made to South Bay. 
Sunday, after breakfast, we all gathered 
in the great hall. The whole place had been 
decorated with greens. What struck us 
most forcibly, however, was the silver 
statue of a man which stood on an altar, 
behind him a cross. We were informed 
that this statue did not represent the God’s 
son from Galilee, as the Atlanteans called 
Jesus Christ, but a light-bringer, the an- 
cient, eternal, ever-returning, who, ac- 
cording to the legends of the Atlanteans, 
had allowed his spirit to speak through the 
carpenter’s son of Galilee. This was the 
first time since our awakening that we 
had attended any religious observance. 
Liuwenhord himself fulfilled the office of 
priest. He came in, not, indeed, in priestly 
vestments, but dressed in his best. And he 



spoke, “Lift up your hearts ! Let us turn 
our thoughts to Him who is the Giver of 
all law and order to this universe. Our 
fathers and forefathers have sought after 
Him and have died in martyrdom to give 
Him a name. And at the end, we have 
called Him merely God as He has called us 
Men, to whom He sends His light. God! 
Bringer of the light ! Hero — these are our 
names for Him, as Ferryman taught us. 
Let us worship Him to whom the days 
are not units but a part of eternity, space 
no distance but a unity, who has shown 
us a sign and a wonder in that He has 
sent us the father, the mother, and the 
child who are here before you.” 

And he laid before us a picture of God 
and his belief that struck to our hearts so 
that we could not but agree with him. 

Flius turned to Judith and said, “I 
think the better part of mankind is awak- 
ening once more. What are science, tech- 
nology, and knowledge against the feel- 
ings that a man of faith experiences in 
his visions?” 

Judith glanced at me. I nodded. “We 
laughed at Ferryman, but today we are 
riding in the same boat across the sea of 
a new epoch in the history of humanity," 
her glance said to me. 

Liuwenhord, Thankmar, Flius, Hurst, 
and I got into our sea-boat with twenty- 
four of the Atlanteans, and in a couple of 
hours had covered the distance to South 
Bay. The water was still and trans- 
parent; the river had almost eliminated 
the salt from the landlocked bay. We 
stood on a flat beach, out of which rose 
a curious rock formation, two little hum- 
mocks, no more than nine or ten feet high. 

Flius’ face had taken on a tortured ex- 
pression. “The land has changed,” he 
sighed. 

Hurst spoke, “Isn’t that over there the 
old pier warehouse? — ^and isn’t tliat the 
ruin of the concrete pier?” 

“Now I know,” said Flius. “We can 
land at the West Mole.” 

We had to take the boat around, an- 
chor it, and wade through the shallow 
water. Flius went the length of the an- 
cient mole with eyes almost closed, turned 
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kft, and said, “Here is where the great 
stairway to the plateau was.” Before us 
was a wilderness with pieces of ancient 
masonry tossed about. Liuwenhord gave 
orders to some of his followers. A couple 
of the young men got into their climbing 
togs and went nimbly up the hundred and 
fifty-foot height, to drop a line a mo- 
ment later. With its aid, we managed to 
get to the top. 

Hurst drew forth his pocket dynamom- 
eter and glanced at it. “There seem to be 
no signs of escaping energy,” he said. “We 
can go forward without danger.” 

Liuwenhord saw the instrument and 
asked its use. When Hurst had explained, 
he said, “The electrical barriers must have 
remained in operation for a hundred years 
at least, for the Lapps are most unanx- 
ious to approach this place.” 

“This way,” called Flius, closing his 
eyes to remember. “A hundred yards in- 
ward was the big radio station.” Nothing 
of it remained. He looked around. “Odd 
that the whole earth is dug up this way. 
It was paved with granite in my day.” 
We went along and found ourselves 
looking down into a frightful hole. Almost 
three hundred feet the earth went down 
in a craterlike depression. 

“Earthquake?” asked Thankmar. 
“No,” I said. “There’s no lava or dust 
or boliths. Something else must have taken 
place here, perhaps a battle with the Dru- 
sonians.” 

Liuwenhord shook his head. “We know 
the traces of the Drusonian weapons. 
They use gases that combine chemically 
with the earth and reduce it almost to a 
powder. Our forefathers at Boothia Felix 
were only saved because the cold stone 
and ice did not readily form the proper 
chemical reactions. When you go there, 
we will show you the traces of the old 
combats along the west coast.” 

• It was at least an hour before we could 
work around the great crater to reach 
the other side. 

"There was a fold of the earth here,” 
declared Flius, “and in the center of it, 
well protected, lay the station.” 



The little valley was discovered. It was 
filled with berry bushes and dwarf birch, 
an impassable tangle of vegetatioa. The 
Atlanteans cut a way through with their 
little axes. Toward afternoon, they had 
cleared a path to the center and we saw a 
little hill of detritus, overgrown with wild 
cabbage, berry bushes, and shrubs. 

“It must be here,” said Flius hope- 
fully. 

Some of the Atlanteans began to clear 
away the plants. When they had finished 
their job, an opening, a window, was re- 
vealed. 

We lifted Flius through it. There was 
a rustling sound inside and one or two 
birds flew forth. 

“It’s the hospital!’’ he called from 
within. “I am in the doctors’ consultation 
room. The instruments are all laid out in 
order and hardly at all rusted. Some 
catastrophe must have struck the place 
very suddenly. Watch from the outside; 
I’ll pound on the door and you d^ aroimd 
the place where you hear me. We’ll get it 
open. From here, I think I can find my 
way into the main station.” 

We heard the pounding from inside 
and ran around the hillock, and the Atlan- 
teans quickly freed the door. More than 
two feet of plants and shrubbery had to 
be cleared away. 

Flius met us at the door, pak as a 
ghost. “The beds,” he declared, “are al- 
together rotted and fallen through, but 
the frames are still there like skeletons.” 
.\nd he showed us the ward and the doc- 
tor’s bedroom. The furniture, built of 
metal and glass, had endured the band of 
time, for the rustless metals of our age 
would withstand almost anything but ac- 
tive destruction. 

Liuwenhord looked around. “We can 
still put this station to good use,” he said. 

Meanwhile, we had to restore Flius. His 
inner excitement and the effort had weak- 
ened him. After a moment, however, he 
was up again, heading right through the 
building, through wreckage and ruins, and 
then turning sharply to the left. We stood 
before another and higher mound. 

“Here is the door,” he cried. A set of 
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steps was cleared with the Atlanteans 
working fast, the fever of discovery and 
curiosity burning in them. A great steel 
door was finally laid bare, but we stood 
helpless before it. It seemed to be locked 
on the inside, or at least stuck in its 
frame. 

“Above the door is a balcony and one 
can get into the main assembly hall from 
it. Let’s go up,” suggested Flius. 

The young men clambered up. We 
heard the clash of hatchets and knives, 
and a rain of pieces of wood and stone 
came down. 

We were hoisted up. Flius led the way 
through the great glass French windows. 
A burst of curiously dry air greeted us. 

Liuwenhord looked around. “What’s in 
the cabinets?” he asked. 

“The results of the station’s observa- 
tions on weather, meteorological phenom- 
ena and terrestrial electricity.” Flius hur- 
ried on. He turned to the right. We en- 
tered a hallway that was altogether dark. 
Our companions turned on small electric 
lanterns. Flius continued to storm on 
ahead of the rest. At the last door along 
the hallway, he hesitated for a moment, 
then finally opened it with a violent push. 
We found ourselves in a workshop filled 
with metal models. Tables covered with 
scientific apparatus were picked out by 
the fingers of light as they played along 
the walls. There was a writing table with 
a typewriter on it, and maps and charts, 
all rotted with age, lying beside it. The 
fingers of light searched farther and 
finally united on a little couch, one of 
those made of steel tubes. Upon it lay the 
remains of a coverlet and a sunken-in 
pillow in the midst of which something 
brown shone in the glare of the lamps. 
Flius glanced, then suddenly collapsed. 
We stepped nearer and saw in the ruins 
of the bed, clad in what had once been a 
white linen garment, the mummified re- 
mains of a woman. The head resembled 
that of an owl, and from it sprang chest- 
nut-brown hair, well preserved. 

Flius, supported between two of the 
Atlanteans, stared straight before him, re- 



peating, “And so I find you again, Maria 1 
So—” 

Hurst, always sympathetic, could not 
withhold his tears. He stepped to the 
writing table and, to have something to 
do, pulled the drawer open. I stepped over 
beside him, feeling not quite master of my 
own feelings, and without any special rea- 
son, took out the sheets of paper. They 
were the documentary papers of our gov- 
ernment, well preserved, but the writing 
on them was hardly legible. Hurst lifted 
up one sheet and held the lamp behind 
it; the sharp pressure of the type had 
driven in far enough so that it could be 
read, and we read aloud; 

“Today will be the end. I hope for 
freedom. I only hope that someone may 
find these sheets.” 

“What does that mean?” asked Liu- 
wenhord. 

Hurst, who was holding the other 
sheets up to the light, did not answer, 
but passed one after another across it, 
and then laid them down suddenly. 

“Salvation !” he cried, “the last struggle 
of the station. This woman was a hero- 
ine!” 

CHAPTER XIV 
The Diary of the Mummy 

• We spent a sleepless night. Flius had a 

fever and needed all our attention. 
Early in the morning we went to work 
again to see what we could find. By the 
afternoon of the next day, Hurst was 
able to inform us that he had discovered 
well - preserved atom - destruction ma- 
chines. 

Liuwenhord ordered a special report to 
be sent out of these finds. Part of them 
were packed up to be taken back to the 
other station; the rest remained where 
they were. 

“We can use all the material here,” de- 
cided Liuwenhord, “and I think that it 
would be a good idea to reestablish a pow- 
er depot right on this spot.” 

Meanwhile, Hurst had occupied him- 
self with going over the documents left 
by Maria Langeland-Hochklofer. But in 
spite of all our questions, he would not 
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tell us what they contained. "Later,” he 
would say, "you will hear the tale of the 
earth’s laist struggle. If 1 read it off now, 
the effect on Flius might be fatal.” Both 
Liuwenhord and Thankmu agreed. 

One of the heavy high-speed airplanes 
of onr time was unearthed, and Hurst 
was delighted with the huge motors. But 
Thankmar said its use would be limited 
as it would be difficult to obtain fuel for it. 

"Have you no coal, then?” asked 
Flius. 

Thankmar nodded. The chemist an- 
swered. "Why, it will be easy enough for 
us to make it !” 

But Liuwenhord said suddenly, "We 
will leave tonight for Boothia Felix.” 

The giant airplane rushed through the 
skies. Beneath us we saw the ice pack, the 
northern deserts through which men had 
wandered in the old days with dogs and 
dog-sleds. And as we looked, we feh the 
heroism of those old explorers of the Arc- 
tic; Johannsen, Peary, Amundsen. 

"Now we are right over the pole,” 
called the navigator. 

Liuwenhord removed his cap and we 
imitated him, in honor of those old leaders 
who had tried to reach the ideal-point of 
mankind. 

We circled down over a little lake in the 
midst of the ice. Felt hoods were handed 
to us and fur coats. A motor boat was 
waiting for us that took us aboard and 
soundlessly conducted us down a lane of 
ice into what seemed to be an ice-walled 
grotto. "Glass,” explained Thankmar, 
who was leading the way. It was the be- 
ginning of a tunnel that led straight into 
the mountain. 

We entered a gallery, mounted by 
means of a kind of inclined railroad, and 
then turned downward to an enormous 
depth. The tunnel opened out and we saw 
walls along which lighted windows shone. 
Another train like our own came down a 
parallel track in our direction and a shout 
of joy rang out. Liuwenhord looked se- 
rious. "They don’t know yet,” he said to 
one of our companions. The other an- 
swered something and we speeded up. 



traveled for about an hour, and finally 
came to rest in a little hail lined with 
metal. We dismounted, were greeted, and 
led upwards somewhere, becoming sepa- 
rated in the process. Thankmar guided 
Judith and me into a kind of dwelling con- 
sisting of four rooms and showed us how 
to obtain, with the turning of a button, 
fresh air, warm air, hot water, and cold 
water. A signal button for service had a 
card over it in our own language ; beneath 
it was a series of buttons, each of them 
calling for something different. It was 
altogether like the system in the great 
hotels of our own day. But the furnishing 
of the rooms was particularly comfortable 
and quieting. The furniture was of our 
own time, or else reproductions of that 
period. It felt both queer and good to be 
in a room that was altogether like the 
rooms of our memory. 

Judith thanked him and busied herself 
with Urania who was tired and quite gid- 
dy after her long flight through the air. 

We were alone at last, and for the first 
time since our awakening, had the feeling 
that we could really belong to each other. 
We sat down on the edge of the bed 
where the child had gone to sleep, and 
for a moment, found no words. It was 
Judith who finally broke the silence. 
“This is all a fairy tale, a dream.” And in 
a moment, we were back in our thoughts 
again. 

“What lies before me?” asked Judith, 
“and before you? Hurst and Flius have 
plenty to do, but you ; where is your South 
America and the forests you made your 
life-work? And what about me? Where 
is the sociological center in which I was 
to work ?” 

But it was Liuwenhord who came to 
answer these questions. “The great 
Mother has been awaited by her people. 
And the warrior, who, for the first time, 
brought us any information about the 
Drusonian flying swarms, knows already 
what his duty will be — ^the destruction of 
the enemy!” 

We both looked into Liuwenhord’s 
deep eyes. Behind him stood a good-look- 
ing, dainty young girl, that for all her 
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mildness and whiteness resembled him as 
a young apple tree does an old one. “To 
help you with the child — ^my daughter, 
Irmfried,” he announced. 

We noticed that the girl held a robe in 
her arms. She spread it out on the divan 
and Liuwenhord explained. “The festal 
garment for the feast in the temple. We 
are to honor the great MothCT who 
watches over the coming and going of the 
sun. Our world today is ruled by the 
women. And the leadership comes to you, 
as the woman who has passed through 
more than any of them, since you have 
borne in our time the child that was con- 
ceived in the time of the forefathers.” 
The subterranean temple was strange, 
its walls all hewn oirt of the rock of the 
earth itself. It was dusky there, with 
small lights on the upper walls, and in the 
ceiling others that represented the lights 
of the starry heavens, giving the sense of 
a mighty hall as large as the starred vault 
of night in the open air. 

• Clad like a priest, Liuwenhord came 
forward and stood in the center of the 
room, bathed in a stream of light. And 
while we waited on a little raised plat- 
form, he chanted : 

“The sun turns 

Round earth, to our seeming ; 

To cur seeming — yet the earth serves the 
sun. 

Out of the darkness of night comes the sun <rf 
light, 

Looks on us once and again turns to night ; 

So turns and returns everything, you children 
cf men, 

Turns and returns and remains eternal. 

Guard yotirscives from evil thoughts, 

Guard yourselves from evil deeds. 

Guard yourselves from evil words, 

For they are eternal. 

We were free and now arc un-free, 

We were free and will be again. 

A sign has been given unto us. 

Across the bridge of the years. 

The ancestors have come to us — 

The great mother and her child 
That was bom in our time. 

A sign that we will be free. 

The stem from the race that was free. 
That was free and lost its freedom, 

And was reborn into our race, 

That yet again shall be free.” 



And accompanied by a beam of l^lst, 
he stepped slowly over to the dais where 
we sto^ Suddenly the light broke all 
about us. Raised among us, Judith sat 
there in her white robe, blazing with goki 
and rubies, like a statue of a goddess, with 
the child on her knees. Arouixl her shone 
the blue mantle of the light with a streak 
in it of the red of blood, of life, of love. 
A rushing sound was audible in the hall 
as all the people knelt and cried, “Bring 
thy children freedom. Great Mother!-- 
Freedom!” 

The pillar of light moved again. It came 
to rest <Mi a great silver shield where the 
metallic corpses of the insect-swarm I had 
shot were placed, in their center the dead 
animal. And my face was like fire as Lia- 
wenliord led me suddenly to the side of 
this prize and cried, “The Warrior! The 
conqueror who has been sent to us !” 

I would have turned away, but Judith 
caught my eye and, with a glance, bade me 
stay. I felt as though my knees were made 
of wax and about to melt. 

Then the darkness was suddenly about 
us ^ain; we were led forth into a room 
around the edge of which sat a number of 
men and women on benches. In a few 
short words, Thankmar explained what 
he and his following had accomplished. 
For the first time, we heard the whole 
story of the expedition that led to our 
salvation. The old man was a good 
speaker ; he told his story well and briefly. 

Then Liuwenhord himself told ^ 
story of the finding of the great power 
machines and the other finds in the sta- 
tion of the , forefathers and finally 
turned toward Hurst. He came forward 
and read the tale of the last struggle of 
humanity, written down in her diary by 
the brave woman whom we had found as 
a mummy: 

* * * 

May 24. Druso is coming nearer with 
great speed and has already attained 
seven-eighths of the size of the moon. 
News comes through on the gamma rays 
that it will cross the moon’s orbit on the 
first of Jane, twelve hours after the moon. 
They a^ that, at a given signal, all the 
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electric stations on the earth send forth 
kala vibration rays to counteract the belt 
of terrestrial magnetism. Scientific coun- 
sels. Debate as to whether the earth will 
take Druso as a new moon. Everybody 
happy. Three space-ships preparing to go 
out to welcome Druso. Cape Town sta- 
tion to be used for communication. 

May 25. Much news. Delight on 
earth unsurpassed. New age of explora- 
tion into space begins. Perhaps possible 
to release the moon from earthly attrac- 
tion with Druso’s help and use it as an 
enormous space-ship. Head Engineer Heik 
in conference in Washington on the ques- 
tion, “Can the moon be set into rapid ro- 
tation ?” 

A good deal of weather damage on the 
earth. Heavy storms. We observe them 
in the form of whirlpools in the Arctic 
sea. Floods everywhere. Even the Medi- 
terranean has fifteen-foot floods. Navi- 
gation of the North Sea impossible. Land 
seems to be rising. New islands appear- 
ing near the Azores. Airship service un- 
certain. 

Everybody happy here. Golden future 
opening. Hochklofer, my big child, 
dreams of climbing the mountains of 
Druso. He came back recently and is to 
make the trip there on Space-Ship II. 
I am lucky to be able to keep him here 
even for a few days more. 

May 26. Heavy electrical storms and 
some damage. Lives lost in the islands. 
Everybody leaving the South Sea islands. 
The state will pay for all damages. 

May 28. Farewell to Franzl. 

June 1. Druso has attained moon’s 
size. All the electric stations on the earth 
vibrate. Power streams constantly going 
forth. We are waiting. The space-ships 
leave. 

June 3. We woke early today with 
headaches. What is happening ? Commu- 
nication with other stations impossible. 
Airplanes will not fly. No electrical pow- 
er. We are cut off. What catastrophe is 
this ? We wait. 

June 4. We wait. It is curious to see 
red Druso when the moon sets. The whole 



world is silent. Nothing in the air. We 
wait. 

June 12. The temperature has gone 
down sharply. We have set the little 
atomic destruction machines going with 
the aid of solar-energy storage batteries. 
Korbe has to care for all of us. The old 
sea-ship Kenyan has been cleared and 
small energy-motors installed. Huster- 
mann will take her to Tromsoe for news. 

June 13, very early. Hustermann is 
back. Saw heliographic signals asking 
help from Sounding Rock. Found Space- 
Ship II near Kola, smashed up. Franzl is 
safe, with five others. We have news. 
Druso has made an attack on the earth. 
Don’t know its extent or exact means 
yet. Franzl has gone out on skis to estab- 
lish heliographic communication. We are 
working on high-power televisors. Elec- 
trical power came back briefly two or 
three times. 

June 24. News. Planetary govern- 
ment announces from Geneva. Alteration 
in government. Planet Druso to rule in 
future. Useless to resist. All must give in. 
Druso caused temperature at equator to 
sink thirty degrees. Any defense utterly 
impossible ; all food supplies on earth un- 
der Druso’s control. All power stations 
must be abandoned. We have cut off rela- 
tions with Geneva. The prophet Ferry- 
man is arrested for preaching opposition. 

We are much shaken, but we doubt 
what the news broadcasts give us. Like- 
ly exaggerated. The electrical power is 
coming back. Temperature mounting. 
Televisors in operation. Turned on Cape 
Town. Trees, forests, tom up. Animals 
dying. Cape Town in ruins. People flying 
through the streets. Gigantic insects fly- 
ing all over the continent. Qumsy- 
looking space-ships above them. Nice 
things Druso is sending us. Franzl strong 
against submission. “We can beat them 
yet!” he says. “Don’t forget the deep 
mines going down 3,300 feet in the iridium 
production department.” Down there 
we’re building two atomic destruction 
machines. Eruption greater than a vol- 
cano will follow. Convulsion to alter lo- 
cation of earth’s center with resulting al- 
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teration in terrestrial magnetism and ekc- 
trieity. Might do the trick. 

June 25. The men work. We ob- 
serve Druso. The insect flyii^-swarms 
are cruising over the earth, but avoid the 
cold regions at north and south. We avoid 
everjihing that might call attention to us. 
Answer sent to Geneva — “Station de- 
stroyed by tidal wave ; leaving for south.” 

July 1. I wake up. Terrific shock; I 
can hardly move yet. Atomic destruction 
machine B must have gone off in the 
depths. I am the only one left alive. Tire 
frightful crater has swallowed everything. 
I think Franzl would have succeeded if 
he had been able to build both machines. 
Through televisor I observe return of all 
Drusonians to Cape Town. They are de- 
stroying all big buildings and power sta- 
tions. An exploration flight is coming in 
this direction. I hid and watched how 
they cruised over the hole in the ground. 
They went away. 

It has become very cold. I am exhaust- 
ed with waiting and sorrow. The tele- 
visor shows me pictures of people driven 
together in herds by the flying insects. 
From Cape Town space-ships are taking 
captured women and children to Druso. 
For slaves? 

No stations now answer S.O.S. call. 
The earth is lost ; mankind is as helpless 
as a worm beneath a foot. 

July 3. Hope. I turned the televisor 
to the north and at last succeeded in find- 
ing what I had looked for. The north 
polar electrical station is not destroyed. 
A proof that the Drusonians do not go 
into the high latitudes. I see men at work 
there, on skis, with small machines and 
sail-planes bringing more men. I see that 
there may be help from there. Oh, spirit 
of the earth, send us salvation from the 
north ! 

July 4. I try to get into communication 
with Boothia Felix. Impossible. They 
must know that machines are here. I 
can’t move them. I alone. I will send them 
messages every day at noon, when they 
take in the moon news broadcasts .... 

* =i> * 

This was the last line the book held. In 



at least one place, mankind had tried to 
make a resistance, but our general plan- 
etary government must have found itself 
altogether helpless. From the script, it 
was evident that the Drusonians had con- 
quered mankind with the help of mankind 
itself. The natural protective zone of the 
heavyside layer that guards the planet 
with rings of electrical force had been 
opened by mankind itself, like the door of 
a fortress. 

I stood up and asked, “Have the Dru- 
sonians ever flown over this place?” I 
was told that the Drusonian guard 
squadrons had never flown over the north- 
ern ice. From time to time, the Dru- 
sonians had sent heavy space-ships that 
made observation flights at a great height. 
But the approach of these expeditions was 
signaled through vibration-reception ma- 
chines, and care was taken tliat when they 
arrived, there was nothing for them to 
see. Once, a hundred years before, they 
seemed to have gathered some hint of the 
existence of the station and made a great 
eflFort to destroy it. As Liuwenhord told 
us, the attempt had ended in failure. The 
marks left by it were still visible. They 
had dropped an enormous quantity of 
chemicals, but the Drusonians had prob- 
ably not reckoned on the fact that the cold 
hindered their action and made them use- 
less at the depth at which the Boothia 
Felix colony was placed. 

It was clear that the best protection of 
the part of mankind that still remained 
free was the cold, that ancient enemy of 
mankind. 

CHAPTER XV 
Plans for Revolt 

• When we came to know the subter- 
ranean state of Atlanta better, we were 
astonished to find how supportable the 
cleverness of these people had made this 
prisoner-life in the depths. Willing im- 
prisonment with occasional parole, Judith 
called it. Above all, a constant stream of 
fresh, bacteria-free polar air was con- 
stantly at hand. The means of heating 
were perfectly adequate, but space and 
movement were, in a sense, rationed out. 
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To keep down the constant desire for 
light, irradiation rooms had been supplied 
with sources of ultra-violet light, and in 
them people came to meet each other, get 
their daily supply of light, and hear the 
news broadcasts. The art of using the tele- 
visor had been lost. Hurst was busy set- 
ting up and getting into operation the 
great machines we had found at Karaga, 
and at the same time, smaller ones, on the 
style of our hand televisors, were being 
built. 

The work hours in Atlanta were strict- 
ly regulated as well as the play hours out- 
side in the ice. And everything had to be 
done with the greatest care, for if one of 
the space-ships of the Drusonians located 
the colony at Boothia Felix, everything 
was lost. 

Judith, who was a good observer, ex- 
plained to me. “It was an inevitable social 
consequence of the old wars that the ideas 
of the victors were always accepted by the 
conquered. Look at these last remaining 
men objectively for a moment. Are they 
not living an insect-like life ?” 

And as a matter of fact, everyone had 
some life function in this colony with 
which he or she was inescapably con- 
nected. The soldier remained a soldier, 
the hand-worker was kept at his hand 
work. It was the same with the house- 
keepers. The life here in the darkness 
placed more strains and demands on them 
than the life in the open air. But every- 
thing was under the rule of the women, 
and at the same time their highest duty 
was to produce as many children as pos- 
sible. When a woman became a mother, 
she became also the ruler of a section of 
houses. She was looked upon as some- 
thing holy. Everything regarding the so- 
cial or political life was under the control 
of the Council of Mothers. Liuwenhord’s 
leadership rested strictly on the fact that 
he had won over the women to his views. 

Judith remarked to him that it must 
have been unpleasant for the previous 
Great Mother when her place was taken 
by a newcomer. He replied: “It was a 
blessing for us that, just at the time we 
found you, the Priest Mother who pre- 



ceded you expired. The choice of a new 
queen always leads to long doubts and con- 
troversies. We are happy to have you, and 
have been spared at least ten years of dis- 
sensions.” 

When we studied the resources of the 
colony, which we found contained about 
350,000 people, we discovered that their 
reserves of power were really extraordi- 
nary. This was due to the fact that the 
huge generators and working machines 
that had been already built under the earth 
in our time — ^to protect them from the cold 
of the magnetic pole at Boothia Felix — 
could be set in operation with very little 
labor. By means of his televisor, Hurst 
studied the parallel machines at the south 
polar station and announced that they 
were in an almost equally perfect state. 
The Drusonians, in the first years of the 
conquest of the earth, had observed the 
place, but in their dislike of the cold, had 
contented themselves with making occa- 
sional inspection trips over the place. Since 
the men did not appear or take any steps, 
they seemed to have reached the conclu- 
sion that they were unable to do so. They 
made, it appeared, regular inspection trips 
over both poles, but these had been ob- 
served and took place at predictable times. 
Naturally, we had to reckon also with spe- 
cial and irregular inspection trips, but aU 
preparations were made for such cases. 

But the great benefits mankind had de- 
rived through being thus hidden had only 
become known in the last hundred years 
and were made certain by the investigation 
of the Drusonian flyer I had shot. It had 
been noticed that the Drusonian air ac- 
tivity was strictly limited when there were 
blue clouds in the sky or at the hour of 
twilight. From observations made on 
Druso by the Atlantean spies, it was es- 
tablished that the light there had a red- 
dish-yellow tinge. The Oracles spoke also 
of the “Color of Corruption” and “the 
Night of Eternity.” That could only refer 
to the blue color of the heavens, and when 
the optical men among the Atlanteans had 
examined the visual organs of my flyer, 
they established the fact that blue was in- 
visible to it. 
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The fact was extremely interesting, 
sinc« we knew already that, fw mankind 
itself, blue and violet had only come into 
the spectrum comparatively recently, and 
that 2,000 years before Christ, the Medi- 
terranean races likewise had been unable 
to see blue, although they were able to 
dip farther into the red end of the spec- 
trum. 

I deduced from that that since the Dru- 
sonians lived in an atmosphere constantly 
flooded with red light, they were unable to 
see any blue at ail. Liuwenhord agreed 
with me. Blue had already been adopted 
by the Atlanteans as a holy color, in a 
manner almost instinctive. They saw the 
son of the heavens emerge each year in 
a blue garment, and blue was the secret 
sign the Atlantean spies used while among 
other men. Whoever went out into the 
world had a little blue spot tattooed under 
one ear as a sign that he belonged to At- 
lanta. 

Hurst, always restless with the desire 
for adventure, said, “Blue is the color with 
which the conquering race will overcome 
Druso.” And he ordered blue war and 
bunting uniforms to be made. “Why 
should our pe<^le avoid the fresh air?” 
he inquired. “Let our men who go hunt- 
ing in the ice dress in blue.” 

As a matter of fact, one of the blue- 
clad hunting parties went out to Baffin’s 
Bay a little later, where it was surprised 
by a Drusonian inspection-flyer. They re- 
ported that they had evidently remained 
unseen, for the flyer passed over them 
without paying the slightest attention. 

This piece of knowledge served us well 
in training the young men for the war of 
liberation. We crossed the ice fields from 
Boothia Felix to Spitsbergen through the 
air, and from thence went southward on 
skis. At Spitzbergen, the old coal mines 
were located and opened up again. A col- 
ony of hunters was established there to 
ward off wandering parties of Eskimos. 
We needed for some time yet to bring the 
troublesome oil products to Boothia Felix 
by air, since we had to avoid for the time 
being the use of the atomic destruction 
power machines. It took an immense 



amount of power to start them and the 
collected energy of the earth was being 
tapped by the Drusonians to such an ex- 
tent that we, in a sense, lived on the 
crumbs that fell from their table. It was 
plenty for a state that did not number 
half a million people, but hardly enough 
for our purpose of breaking the bonds 
that held Druso and the earth together. 

• On one of my hunting trips southwards, 

we met some Mongolian nomads. They 
warned me not to go farther westward. 
There was enchantment in that direction. 
That could only mean that the old power 
station at Karaga still lingered in the mem- 
ory of living men. “Witches! Enchant- 
ments! Bar men!” This much I under- 
stood of their warnings. 

, I stayed among these simple people for 
three days. They were sad and depressed. 
One of our people, who had followed my 
train, found me with them. As he knew 
a little of the Mongolian dialect, he suc- 
ceeded in getting out of them something 
about what was worrying them, and in- 
formed me that they must sacrifice a child, 
their eldest son, to the Oracle. 

“What does that mean ?” I asked. 

“The Drusonians lay taxes on man- 
kind,” they explained to me. “Children, 
expectant mothers, and especially strong 
young people of both sexes are laid before 
the altars and vanish. We do not know 
where. It seems that they must be taken 
off to Druso itself.” 

So the power of the Drusonians 
reached even into these desolate regions. 
But why did they want these sacrifices? 
— as a proof of their strength or for some 
darker purpose? 

This tiny event stirred me deeply; I 
could not forget the weeping mother in 
the tent, the poor man, numbed by the 
blow of fate, gathering his other children 
about him. It seemed to me a sacred duty 
to end this kind of thing. When I got 
back to Boothia Felix, I had a conference 
with Hurst. He said to me, with the quiet 
smile so characteristic of him, "I think 
that we are far enough along to be able 
to equip an anti-Druso patrol.” 
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Six months later we had made consid- 
erable progress. Hurst was holding reg- 
ular councils, to at least act out the work 
of freeing the earth in theory. The use 
of blue would be a considerable help to 
us, like armor against our enemies. We 
were also masters of the Drusonians 
through the televisor and its sound ac- 
companiment, devices which they evi- 
dently did not know about or our colony 
would long since have been discovered. 
They ruled the earth, since mankind be- 
lieved in them as gods, and even in war 
dared not think of destroying one of the 
Oracles. They lay over all the life of the 
earth like an invisible upper crust, keep- 
ing up communication with Druso itself, 
but not very frequently. Atlanteans who 
had reached that planet gave us some in- 
formation about them, but very little on 
the subject of their resources and ma- 
chines. The theory that they were a form 
of life that had reached a stage of deca- 
dence and degeneration in which they did 
hardly anything for themselves seemed 
to have considerable truth in it. Both 
from this and from our other knowledge, 
we reached the conclusion that the best 
means of accomplishing the task of free- 
ing the world was to break the connection 
between their planet and the earth. 

A plan for bringing this about had been 
under consideration by the Atlantean as- 
tronomers for some time. To carry it out 
required the use of the earth’s entire elec- 
trical force, exerted in great shearing, 
longitudinal waves, to cut the invisible 
bonds that held Dniso to the earth as a 
tug is held to some great steamer. 

Flius’ alteration of this plan called for 
the sudden freeing of a vast amount of 
power through atomic destruction, and its 
application to produce a slight halting in 
the rotation of the earth, a backward push 
against the rotating mass of the planet it- 
self. This would produce a kind of con- 
gestion, a whirlpool in space, in which 
both Druso and the moon would be in- 
volved. If, at the same moment, the great 
power station at Cape Town, in which the 
invisible electro-magnetic cables between 
Druso and the earth were anchored, were 
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destroyed, the parasite’s planet, accord- 
ing to his reckoning, would be shaken 
loose, at least for a short time. And if this 
occurred for so much as a moment, the 
sheath of electro-magnetic forces which 
formerly encircled the earth and which 
Druso had been unable to penetrate with- 
out the help of the earth’s own inhabitants, 
would resume its place. 

The state of affairs at the South African 
station was easy enough to discover now 
that the large-sized televisors had been 
set up. Hurst worked day and night, ob- 
serving, sketching, and photographing. 
“At ever}' station of such a size,’’ he 
explained, “there must be some emergency 
apparatus. We must spare no labor in 
locating it and making sure that we cut off 
all possibility of the restoration of this 
pump of energy that is draining the earth.’’ 

Afterward he examined with the same 
care all the details of the South Polar 
power station of our own days, where it 
still lay in Amundsen Land. Since he 
himself had been one of the leading engi- 
neers of the world, he knew all the things 
to look for and the most likely places to 
find them. Finally, he trained workers 
and sent them out to Amundsen Land. 
Already the Atlanteans had the custom 
of sending out small groups every three 
years, who lived there “in banishment,’’ 
as they called it, for the establishments 
at the South Pole were of an emergency 
character and contained none of the amen- 
ities of city life like those in the north. 
Eight hundred people were kept busy 
there, but things were altogether changed 
now that they had the televisor and its 
sound accompaniment, for they were now 
able to keep in perfect touch with the re- 
mainder of the Atlanteans. 

As the preparations for freeing the 
earth advanced, Hurst undertook the task 
of training the whole staff of the power 
stations in the tasks they must perform 
to cut the Drusonian station off from the 
use of the terrestrial electricity at a given 
moment. That would be the first blow; 
hard on it was to follow the annihilation 
of the power station with atomic destruc- 
tion fragmentation bombs. 
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The following steps were to be the de- 
struction of all Oracles and the elimina- 
tion of the smaller Drusonian power sta- 
tions, while Flius had charge of the great 
task of inducing the pause in the earth’s 
rotation. 

We all worked together on this plan, 
Hurst particularly displaying a quality 
of intellect that even I had not known he 
possessed. He worked out all the details 
for the construction of an atomic destruc- 
tion power machine that should limit the 
halt in the planet’s rotation to the abso- 
lutely irreducible minimum. According to 
his reckoning, the process would require 
seventeen astronomical minutes, but, of 
course, the great difficulty was to be cer- 
tain that the world would continue its 
customary rotation afterward. He reck- 
oned the thing out so that the great shock 
would hardly be felt at the poles. Of 
course, one could count on a tremendous 
amount of destruction in between; in 
fact, some of the Atlantean scientists 
were doubtful whether the freeing of the 
earth from Druso would not also involve 
the destruction of all organized life upon 
it There would be tremendous landslips 
and earthquakes, tidal waves and a storm 
beside which the mightiest hurricanes and 
typhoons the earth had ever seen would 
be nothing but the splashing of a child in 
a bathtub. Hurst made his calculations by 
the hour and dipped into all kinds of ex- 
periments on rotating bodies, finally 
reaching the conclusion that its subter- 
ranean position would be a protection to 
the city of the Atlanteans rather than a 
danger. 

Another question was whether it would 
not be possible merely to destroy the an- 
chor-station at Cape Town and turn extra- 
terrestrial electricity against Druso. But 
Hurst insisted that the only way to solve 
this problem was to go over»to Druso and 
make researches on the enemy planet it- 
self. 

But that seemed a complete impossibil- 
ity. 

Nevertheless, Hurst was not a person to 
be contented with the word “impossible.” 
He went personally out to St. Helena and 



from there in a submarine to Cape Town 
to study everything from the closest possi- 
ble approach and see whether he could ob- 
tain any information as to the means the 
Drusonians were employing to draw off 
the terrestrial electrical power for their 
own use. 

We others went on with our work at 
Boothia Felix, every day beginning new 
labors and new problems. It was a stir- 
ring, uneasy life we led. 

CHAPTER XVI 
Among the Sacrifices 

• Urania, our little girl, was now almost 

two years old. Her wide blue eyes gazed 
out at us from a fresh little face. She did 
not seem anxious to learn to talk, but 
rather tried to express herself with move- 
ments of her little hands and in a kind of 
sign language she invented for herself. 
But words had an extraordinary effect 
upon her and she showed us by her 
movements that she understood every- 
thing that was going on around her. Dur- 
ing the festivals in the temple, she was 
very quiet, turning her head attentively 
in all directions, and this seemed to in- 
crease the secret charm Judith had for 
these Atlanteans. But in spite of all the 
care we could give her, her health did not 
seem of the best. Thankmar, who exam- 
ined the baby carefully, advised, “The liv- 
ing conditions here are too hard for this 
young organism. It is a miracle that she 
remained alive in her mother’s womb 
during the wait of three hundred years. 
The fruit is often tougher than the parent 
organism. But the parent organism in this 
case was used to different living condi- 
tions, more light, sun, and open air, and 
this is now having *its effect. Our chil- 
dren here are born into conditions to 
which their parents had become habituat- 
ed, but this child is not finding the right 
surroundings from which to draw strength 
and health.” 

Judith herself longed to see the sun, 
light, and the open sea. Liuwenhord, who 
saw in her and the baby the symbolic pro- 
tectors of mankind, was worried about 
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both of them. “The baby must be brought 
back to the best of hesilth,” he declared. 
“We must take the chance." 

After considerable discussion, die deci- 
sion was reached to send mother and 
child to St. Jean, a little bay on the for- 
mer Gulf of Nice. The Atlanteans had had 
a station here for some time. They could 
go there by sailing ships up the Rhine. 
The old canal which united the Rhine and 
Rhone was still in such shape that it could 
be used. Following this route, they 
reached the Rhone, then went down past 
the Camargo Islands to the sea and east- 
ward to St. Jean. Here the seafarers sold 
goods from the north in exchange for 
those that were brought across the Medi- 
terranean from Africa. In the neighbor- 
hood itself, they passed for northerners 
from Denmark. 

I had thought of going with them to St. 
Jean, but Liuwenhord, though not alto- 
gether against it, nevertheless said, “Who 
would take over your work here among 
us?” And Judith, who agreed with him, 
added, “Flius can come with us. He is as 
much in need of the sun and the blue 
southern sea as we are. It will also help 
in his work. Irmfried will help me care 
for the baby, and you can always see and 
hear us through the televisor. I’ll take a 
small wave-hearer with me, so that we 
can hear everything that goes on in 
Boothia Felix.” 

She was right; a full televisor equip- 
ment installed there could very easily have 
betrayed us. The wave-speaker was a tiny 
thing which the natives of St. Jean would 
hardly notice, and which did not offer the 
possibilities of betrayal. 

And so we parted. I accompanied them 
by airplane as far as Kola Bay. From that 
point, I went on to the Karaga station. 
The work there was going forward quietly 
and efficiently with the great machines 
that had been left. 

Hurst was back from his inspection 
trip to South Africa. Days and weeks he 
worked with his staff of young helpers 
to draw the fullest possible results from 
the knowledge acquired on the trip. When 
he had finished, he asked Liuwenhord to 



convoke a sitting of the council, and deci- 
sively as always began to expound. 

“We have learned a great deal. I can 
now declare with confidence that thirty, 
per cent of the radio-electric energy of the 
earth is being expended on the task of 
maintaining Druso in its present position. 
Druso lies at the end of a cable made up 
of electrical power. Obviously, if we man- 
age to cut this cable, Druso must let go 
and fly from the earth, or it will very 
likely smash into the moon. What would 
follow for us is something exceedingly 
serious to consider. There would certainly 
be an enormous movement of the seas that 
might even reach the poles with the most 
terrible consequences. However, I do not 
believe that the Drusonians would yield 
to the temptation to commit suicide in the 
hope of destroying us also. The Dru- 
sonians have evidently drawn greater 
practical results from the Einstein for- 
mula E=mc* than we have. We have used 
this formula for atomic destruction pur- 
poses and E is the energy set free when 
the mass of the atom destroyed is brought 
into relation with the velocity of light, c. 
I believe that the Drusonians have directed 
their researches into the velocity of light 
and with the help of the same formula 
have succeeded in so balancing the mass 
and energy of their own planet that they 
can alter its movement with relation to 
other masses — that is, with relation to 
other planets. We know that by placing 
heavy weights on one side of a ship, you 
can get it to change its course. The Dru- 
sonians have accomplished something like 
this with their whole planet. Light vibra- 
tions are used for their movements ; they 
use the light vibrations in space as a sail- 
ing ship uses the wind, meanwhile using 
mass as the rudder that places, the ship in 
a position to make the best use of the 
wind. I have arrived at the point where I 
have in sight the formulas necessary for 
their movement in space, but have laid it 
aside as it does not contribute directly to 
the problem before us, which is that of the 
freeing of the earth from Druso. For this 
purpose, the most obvious and necessary 
step is to cut loose the cable of terrestrial 
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electricity that binds the two planets to- 
gether. The result, at least in the begin- 
ning, would be much the same as that 
which follows when a cable connecting a 
tug with its tow is cut; that is, the tug 
leaps forward under the impetus of its 
own power. If the Drusonians employ 
some means, now unknown to us, to make 
the connection again, we have, as a last 
resource, the atomic destruction machines 
and the project of shaking them loose with 
a change in the earth’s rotation. That 
would give a final and decisive shock.” 
There was a hum of agreement and 
Thankmar expressed the feeling of those 
present, “Better free on a destroyed earth 
than slaves on a comfortable one.” 

• Hurst developed his ideas. "It seems 
to me that the following steps are indi- 
cated by the necessities of the position. 
At a given moment, all the electrical pow- 
er plants at Boothia Felix and the South 
Polar station must be set in operation. By 
this means alone, in the long run, the 
thing could be accomplished, as they 
would absorb so much of the terrestrial 
electricity as to make it impossible to 
maintain the bonds between the planets. 
But it is too slow alone. When the elec- 
trical cable begins to fray out under this 
influence, we must immediately proceed to 
the destruction of the Drusonian power 
plant through explosives. We must build 
an atomic destroyer there that will re- 
lease so much electro-magnetic power that 
the works will be burned out. There are 
old galleries in the Table Mountain that 
we can get into and use for the purpose. 
The mountain will undoubtedly blow up 
and the power plant be torn to pieces 
and buried, the emergency plant as well 
as the regular one. I believe that this will 
accomplish the result of causing Druso to 
drift away from us. We can hasten the 
process by using all the electrical energy 
we have to send out longitudinal waves. 
They will act as buffers against the elec- 
trical power of the robber planet. 

“Meanwhile,” continued Hurst, "we 
can do some research into the question of 
space-ships. The Drusonians have very 



good ones. We did some investigation on 
the question, making use of the fact that 
the Drusonians are blind to blue. They 
do not maintain any close watch of their 
space-ship docks, since the whole place is 
protected with a system of electric wires 
that give off sparks when anything comes 
nearer than fifteen feet. I got by because 
I succeeded in isolating and insulating 
myself. We measured the strength of the 
current there ; it consists of 900 volts, thus 
being dangerous if not deadly. As far as 
I could observe, the space-ship travels 
with great speed and steadiness and with- 
out vibration. During the trip, most of tlie 
people in it appear to be asleep. It seems 
that they are given injections at the Cajie 
Town space-ship field before getting into 
the ship, so that when they actually go 
aboard, they have the appearance of som- 
nambulists or persons under hypnotic in- 
fluence. Once on board, they are counted 
and then confined in wire berths, like 
cages, where they sleep during the trip. 

“It is interesting to note that there are 
heavy metal shoes on board which arc 
given to the human passengers when they 
leave the ship, as our Atlantean spies have 
informed us. These are apparently neces- 
sary to counteract, at least temporarily, 
the lessened gravitation of Druso, al- 
though it appears that the electro-chemical 
adaptation of the body to this lessened 
gravity takes place very quickly. 

“The crews of the space-ships are pro- 
vided with special navigating apparatus, 
not unlike that furnished to our space- 
ship people of the old time. I have been 
able to observe these machines, and it 
would be easy enough to duplicate them. 
They enable the crew to perform their 
tasks. I believe that the Drusonians make 
great use of the muscular strength of such 
men as arrive from the earth ; a strengp;h, 
which, in the first few weeks, must be 
enormous for Druso. 

"We have succeeded in combining a 
good many observations from different 
sources with our own researches to give 
us much new light on Druso and its in- 
habitants. It seems extremely likely that 
the Drusonians belong to a race which 
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does not reproduce in great numbers and 
is not in any case very numerous. There 
must have been alterations on their planet 
that have entirely changed their natural 
conditions of life. They seem to be the 
remains of a highly intelligent race of 
beings that found itself on the verge of 
destmetion and could only maintain itself 
by capturing some other planet. Three dif- 
ferent types of Drusonians have thus far 
been recognized; the flying beetle-like 
fighters, the giant ants, and a third kind, 
found in the Oracles, and which live in 
their crystal tubes, almost like pure brains. 
Naturally, it is entirely possible that there 
are several other types on the star itself.” 

Following Hurst, various specialists 
who had investigated the other aspects of 
Drusonian life spoke. They told every- 
thing that was known of these beings’ 
methods of reckoning time, of their dis- 
positions for work and war. The whole 
council occupied as much as a week. 

It was in the seventh day, during the 
afternoon, when we were in the middle of 
a particularly interesting exposition, that 
a loud-speaker suddenly spoke. Liu- 
wenhord was called. We saw him come 
back, looking worried. He stepped to the 
platform and announced, “This Council 
must be postponed. The daughter of the 
Great Mother is lost.” 

I felt as though I had suddenly fallen 
into a great depth. I was like a person who 
has been struck a sudden blow, unable to 
take part in the things that concern him. 
Only by the fact that I seemed altc^ether 
numbed by the shock can I explain how I 
lived through this most frightful day of 
my existence. 

As from behind a curtain, I heard Liu- 
wenhord’s voice. “Irmfried explains it to 
me as follows: Two days ago there was 
trouble in St. Jean. The Oracle demanded 
that three strong men of twenty-four 
years of age, four mothers with their 
children, and three maidens who have not 
yet had children, as well as three pretty 
children of the female sex, should be 
offered as sacrifices before the Oracle. As 
luck would have it, there happened to be 
a great festival in the island that day with 



songs, wine, and processions to the Druso- 
gods. On account of the uproar, Judith, 
Irmfried, and Flius got away from the 
tribe and climbed a mountain to a spot 
where the remains of an old monastery 
stood. The child was asleep beneath an 
olive tree. Flius was looking over the re- 
mains of the old mural paintings, the 
women picking wild roses. When they re- 
turned, the child was gone. The traces 
led to one of the mountain huts that are 
on St. Jean, but they found nothing there. 
The door was partly shut, but there was 
nobody to be seen. Judith and Flius fol- 
lowed the trail; Irmfried got in touch 
with me at once. She believes that the 
woman in this hut, afraid of losing her 
own child, has stolen the foreign child to 
give it as a sacrifice to the gods. It is clear 
that, for the moment, nothing can be 
done.” 

“But something must be done!” I cried. 

Liuwenhord nodded. "We will send out 
a submarine at once.” 

"I will go with it myself,” I heard my 
own voice saying, as though it belonged to 
someone else. 

"Agreed,” said Liuwenhord. “It is an 
undertaking that concerns the highest in- 
terests of the state. Therefore, I declare 
that in this case martial law rules, and 
place the aflFair under control of the mili- 
tary authorities.” 

• Thankmar hastened out to see to the in- 
stallation of televisors. A moment 
later, Irmfried was in communication with 
us again. She gave the geographic bear- 
ings on the map. We located the point of 
the misfortune, on a height between a 
range of tall conifers. Sighting the tele- 
visor down the hill, we found the town of 
St. Jean and saw the black-bearded na- 
tives gesticulating as they talked with 
Flius and Judith, and our translators told 
us they were refusing to give up the child. 

The finder was turned on Monte Carlo, 
but among the little huts on the rocks 
there was nothing to be found. 

The blond-bearded man who had been 
Thankmar’s assistant on the trip to find 
us appeared with maps and time-tables. 
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He announced : “In three days, the sacri- 
fice to the Oracle in Monaco will take 
place.” He turned the televisor on the 
spot and we saw a tall, weatherworn 
building on a height. I recognized the 
deep-sea research institute that had been 
established long ago by the old princes of 
Monaco. The huge stone building had 
resisted the attack of the years. It was a 
place that seemed destined for sacrifices; 
the Drusonians knew very well how to 
make use of dramatic locations. We 
looked into the hall and found the altar 
hanging over the water in the part of the 
building that projected out there. From 
that point, the sacrifices were wont to 
vanish into some kind of seagoing vessel. 
The young man explained it. “They are 
taken away from here and sent over to 
Villefranche. There lies the big Drusonian 
ship that carries them to Cape Town.” 

I suggested : “Isn’t that a good place to 
fall on the ship and get the child away 
from them?” 

Liuwenhord shook his head. “That 
would draw the attention of the Dru- 
sonians and imperil the whole work of 
freeing the earth.” 

“But if they throw the child into the 
sea?” I asked. 

Liuwenhord looked at me. “Will you 
undertake it yourself?” 

“Yes. We can blow up the ship and I 
can fish the child out.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t make it. 
There isn’t time.” 

But my decision was made. In this mo- 
ment, when I was in the truest sense of 
the word beyond myself, I developed 
plans like a man who is driven by a 
mania. I wanted to get in touch with 
Judith. She was a swimmer ; she might be 
able to make it. 

Meanwhile, Thankmar, Liuwenhord, 
and the blond man made their calculations. 
“There is a bare possibility,” they an- 
nounced, “that we can make an effort to 
get her at Cape Town itself.” That was 
their last word. 

I turned to Hurst. He did not lift his 
head from his mathematical formulas, 
but showed his inner excitement in the 



movement of his shoulders and in the 
pulsing of the veins of his neck. He said 
grimly, “Don’t ask me to stop now, my 
friend ; time is everything. The only hope 
I see is in tearing Druso loose. Liuwen- 
hord is right. If we attempt piracy on 
their ship, it will stir the Drusonians to 
search us out, and then if they find us 
still unprepared, woe to us !” And he mur- 
mured, bending over his papers, “The 
greatest aid a scientific thinker has is time, 
which in itself clarifies problems. But to 
hurry on things now is as though some 
one whipped the thinker, urging him to 
think faster.” 

I left him. I hurried to the televisor. 
Judith was speaking, and the sound of her 
voice was like a cool drink in a desert. 
“My child! Our child! She will be sent 
into slavery. I must save her or die in the 
attempt !” 

I spoke with her about the possibility 
of getting the child when she left the 
place of the Oracle in the boat for Ville- 
franche. Judith answered, “By all means. 
I will try. What does it matter what hap- 
pens to me ? I want the child and nothing 
else.” 

Her plan was simple. One of the fishing 
vessels should be equipped with a small 
motor which would give it speed enough 
for the purpose. She herself would be 
provided with a swimming-harness that 
would hold the child out of the water, and 
placing herself at the point where the 
sacrifices were being loaded into the ship, 
would call the child to jump into the 
water. If she could then reach the fishing 
boat, the game would be won. The only 
bad feature was tliat I would be clear 
around the other side of Spain in the sub- 
marine at the time. 

It was a frightful day for me. Only the 
preparations necessary to the trip and the 
equal necessity of inspecting the crew 
kept me together. Finally our submarine 
was at sea. At first, our run was through 
waters where we did not need to dive ; it 
was only off the coast of Ireland that we 
had to go under water for the first time 
and wait in the little, trembling, pulsing 
compartment of the ship. We were off 
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the Bay of Biscay when we came to the 
surface again, on the night of the sacrifece 
day. Televisors were turned in the direc- 
tion of Monaco. We made out the lonely 
dark building of the Oracle and the in- 
habitants of the place, who were ap- 
proaching with fagots in their hands to 
celebrate the festival. They went up the 
stairs of the great entrance hall, went 
through the galleries of the old aquarium, 
and entered the outer room. It was like a 
ghost-picture. Anyone who has used the 
televisor knows that walls standing in its 
path have the appearance of glass, while 
the object on which it is focused alone 
appears sharp and clear, picked out by the 
optico-electrical pincers. 

Thus, glassy for us was the great 
metallic shell into which the sacrifices 
of the district, to the number of three 
hundred persons, were being loaded. 
Everything else around them was shown 
as in a glass, darkly. Blue fires blazed 
out ; the priests passed wine around ; 
flowers were thrown to the sacrifices. 
We heard the voices of the priests 
saying, "You are destined to bring bless- 
ings upon humanity.” Then the shell sank 
down into the great, wide, stone-built 
grotto, a hundred and twenty feet beneath 
the foundations of the buildings, into 
which the sea reached. The shell of the 
sacrifices began to rock and to spin. This 
was done evidently with the object of 
making them dizzy so that they could be 
loaded into the boat like bundles. This was 
a big lighter-like affair, some hundred and 
fifty feet long and a third as wide. The 
people were packed closely together on 
the after deck. We could not make out the 
separate faces ; the light was bad- and the 
movement continual. The boat started out 
as we followed it with the finder. I was 
aware that something towed behind it, 
pulling slowly up to it. Was it Judith ? My 
ears seemed about to burst ; my heart beat 
wildly. Suddenly there was a movement ; 
had Judith located the child and called to 
her ? Then there was something as though 
a body fell into the water. I breathed 
again. “Brave Judith 1” I said to myself. 
The dark mass of the boat ploughed on; 



there was nothing to be seen. 1 stood, 
watching, and gripping <Mie band with 
another. Finally the radiophone called 
and I heard Flius’ voice. “Judith and the 
child have been picked up by a trawler 
and are on their way to Viliefranche,” he 
said. In the dark, we could not find Flius’ 
boat, in spite of the most careful search, 
and the trawler that had picked up Judith 
and the child was undiscoverable. 

I plunged deeper into the al^s of pain. 
What was the whole earth for me without 
Judith and the baby? And then the an- 
swer came quickly — ^the whole earth de- 
pended upon Judith and the baby. 

CHAPTER XVII 
The Drusonian Pert 

• On the next morning, our submarine 

was wide off the coast of Spain. We 
hurried on to get past the cape, farther 
southward. The televisor was directed on 
the little square bay of Viliefranche, but 
the northwest corner, where lay the object 
of our search, was seen with difficulty 
through the cloudy glass of the interven- 
ing headland. I had become cold and 
clear-headed, a man who had cut himself 
off from life, who only lived in order to 
attain one object; to save Judhb and the 
baby. 

Luck was with us this morning. The 
great, clumsy skimming-ship lay in the 
neck of the bay, and on the afterdeck, 
protected by a twelve-foot rail, were the 
people destined for the sacrifice to Druso. 
The crew moved along them, dark-skinned 
men, but we could not glimpse a single 
Drusonian. The black men were treatii^ 
the sacrifices well ; among them there was 
a happy, carefree buzz of talk. Over at 
one side we picked out Judith, clad only 
in her bathing suit, sitting on the deck. 
Beside her stood Urania with one little 
arm around her neck ; at her side was a 
foreign girl. Through the radit^hone, we 
made out that Judith was talking with 
the girl in the Romanisb dialect of the 
Mediterranean. We could hear her com- 
plaining that her child would be taken 
from her, but the other girl answered, 
“Now, listen, since you have been al- 
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lowed to accompany us by the special or- 
der of the ship’s Oracle, you can be per- 
fectly at rest. The future holds nothing 
but good for us.” 

One of the Negro women came with a 
long white garment, such as the other 
women on the boat were wearing. Judith 
retired, drew on the robe, and sat down at 
one side with the baby. She began to sing 
to it in her Swedish mother-tongue, as 
though she were singing some slumber- 
song; 

“Sleep my baby, sleep I 

Your mother is raveling a line of wool — ^sleep, 
baby, sleep. 

The wool will trail out into the sea — sleep, baby, 
sleep. 

And bring back something soon to me — sleep, 
baby, sleep. 

For I am here as a guest alone — sleep, baby, 
sleep. 

I must explain what’s going on — sleep, baby, 
sleep. 

I hope the radiophone hears.” 

We got in touch with Flius at once and 
told him to watch for the woolen thread. 
Fortunately, Flius had a light roll of flex- 
ible wire in his workbox and promised 
to get a radiophone to Judith with the 
aid of it and the thread of wool if it were 
at all possible. Then we turned our atten- 
tion back to mother and child. Still in the 
same slumber-song Judith informed us 
that the ship would leave on the follow- 
ing morning. When she had been picked 
out of the water, she had been taken into 
the cabin. There she was brought before 
a crystal cylinder about six feet high from 
which issued twelve pairs of observant 
eyes, fixed on stalks, like those of a lob- 
ster. A priest had questioned her. She. had 
told the story of the stealing of the child 
quite frankly and truthfully. Thereupon 
the priest had told her that the gods had 
given her the great privilege of receiving 
her sacrifice. She informed us that the 
Oracle on the ship was in constant com- 
munication with the Drusonian capital at 
Cape Town and finished with, “You must 
not attack the ship. Cape Town is the first 
point where you can attempt anything.” 

During the night, Flius swam out and 
managed to find the woolen thread. He 



attached the end of the wire to it; Judith 
pulled it in, and when a jerk on it in- 
formed him that she had reached the wire, 
he attached a radiophone. Now we could 
really talk to her. She said, “Up to now, 
everything is all right. A priestly doctor 
just looked me over, and I felt as though 
I were being handled like a brood cow. I 
have observed that some of the women 
here have been persuaded by the priests 
to squeeze out their milk into vessels 
which the priests thereupon took into the 
inner part of their ship. It seems to me 
that the peculiar being in the Oracle is 
nourished on this milk. Several women 
have been examined and three have been 
appointed to sacrifice all their milk in this 
manner.” 

At these words we glanced at each other 
and Thankmar said drily, "These ani- 
mals use our women much in the way we 
use cows.” 

The depth of man’s degradation came 
home to me in all its frightfulness, and in 
my agony, I cried, “Shall Judith also be 
brought down to that ?” 

Liuwenhord quieted me. "The Great 
Mother will not be brought down. She had 
to seek for and find her child. That was no 
more than her duty. Remember that the 
old tales tell how Isis herself sought her 
child through the whole world. Being a 
mother always means watching over chil- 
dren at any price.” 

Eight hours later we succeeded in find- 
ing Flius and Irmfried again. The girl 
sank sobbing onto her father’s breast. She 
blamed herself for the whole business — 
if she had not gone looking for flowers, 
the baby would not have been stolen. 

Flius was like a new and different man. 
All the dreaminess and uncertainty had 
fallen from him. I saw that his eyes shone 
clearer when he looked at Irmfried. 

Liuwenhord comforted his daughter as 
though she were a little girl. He seemed 
to understand as clearly as I what Flius’ 
glances meant, and worried and busy as 
he was, he suppressed a suspicion of a 
smile as he helped Irmfried dry her tears. 

We kept in close touch witli the big ship 
of the sacrifices by means of televisor 
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and radiophone But when Ais vessel 
reached the open ocean, it struck up a 
speed that left us far in Ae rear. It was 
only a little comfort that we were able 
to see JuAth and the baby. 

Urania played with the other little girls, 
while around her, everybody danced and 
seemed happy. Judith had to take part so 
as not to make herself conspicuous. She 
let us know what she really thought of h, 
however, with one somewhat bitter sen- 
tence, “My companions in misery don’t 
know what is waiting for them.” The crew 
seemed good-natured and carefree, after 
the fashion of negroes. Theirs was the 
great honor of personally serving the 
Dnisonians. Before the chamber of the 
Oracle, they showed awe and timidity. If 
they passed Ae door, Aey bent to the floor 
with hand on forehead to demonstrate 
their entire submission. But the whites 
were not behind them in their respect for 
the Oracle. Judith told us that the women 
who sacrificed their milk were honored 
by the oAers as especially holy persons. 

We pointed our prow toward Cape 
Town. Liuwenhord was willing to call up 
one of our airplanes that lay hidden in 
the bay of St. Helena, but we decided 
tliat, although we could gain nine hours 
by this means, we would arrive without a 
base and wiAout being able to carry any- 
thing in the way of instruments or weap- 
ons. “With the machines and materials I 
have here,” declared Hurst, “we can real- 
ly undertake something. I have an atomic 
destruction machine here ; I can begin the 
battle if necessary, but I need the floating 
laboratory on Ais boat.” 

• Never Aeless, these nine hours might 

have been important, as we felt when 
we were still six hours from Table Bay. 
The televisor was Arned on the Dru- 
sonian capital and we discovered the great 
space-ship out in Ae bay, all ready for its 
journey. I myself looked on while Ae 
sacrifices went down a long gangplank in 
shgle file into the interior of the colossus, 
which lay there shimmering, made entirely 
f. a thick, irridium-like metal. For the last 
time, we heard Judith’s voice, "Don’t 



worry ; we’ll be all right. I still believe we 
can be saved and set free. I have heard 
Aem say that another space-ship is com- 
ing in half a month and will return im- 
mediately to Druso. It seems Aey always 
send them in pairs.” 

Hurst nodded. “It is the principle of the 
old cable railroads applied to the stream 
of electrical force. The problem seems 
clear.” 

This event came so unexpectedly that I 
could hardly grasp its meaning. I stood 
helplessly before the white panel of Ae 
televisor with the rest, obser\’ing the de- 
parture of the space-ship. The water was 
almost all pumped out of Ae great bay 
where it was enclosed by a long mole, and 
the great ship itself sucked back into the 
huge discharging tube. Then, for a mo- 
ment, we saw nothing but a great flash of 
golden lightning. I felt my hands turning 
ice-cold ; my head was hot as fire, and I 
shrieked, “I will bring back my wife and 
child !” 

Liuwenhord ground out, “You cannot 
go. You are our commander-in-chief for 
war.” 

But beyond myself, I cried, “I’ll kill 
anyone who stops me!” and my appear- 
ance must have been dreadful, for he 
left the cabin. But a moment later he came 
back to say, “You are acting on impulse 
and acting rightly. Wars are not won on 
intellect alone. You shall go.” 

Irmfried came to us. In her quiet, 
steadfast way, she said, “It was my fault 
that the child was taken, my fault also 
that Judith went with her. I will accom- 
pany you.” 

And Flius added, “If Irmfried does, so 
will I!” 

Liuwenhord was pale. He turned to 
Flius. “Isn’t it enough if Alf goes plung- 
ing into adventures and I sacrifice my 
daughter to the Great Mother ?” he asked. 

But Flius shook his head. “This affair 
is mine as much as theirs. Irmfried wanted 
to sneak aboard Ae transport riiip at 
Villefranche, but I held her lack, and now 
I must go where she goes. My knowledge 
of science will do more good Acre than 
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here on earth, now that the preparations 
are so nearly finished and you have 
Hurst.” 

So' the adventure was decided upon, 
and once it was decided, Hurst organized 
all his resources in a manner that made 
even me hope again. He set up little tele- 
visors to keep watch in every direction for 
anything that might approach us. A cou- 
ple of the young men were set to work 
searching out paths by which we could 
reach the harbor without being seen. A 
place was located near the harbor and a 
passage begun leading to the storage place 
for goods destined for Druso. The beetle- 
like Drusonians patrolled the place care- 
fully from above, but the goods themselves 
were handled by men, working under the 
orders of the harbor Oracle. Thanks to a 
little colony of merchants that had long 
since been sent out from Boothia Felix, 
Hurst, himself, and some of his people 
were able to move about in Cape Town. A 
ship was prepared at St. Helena, and in 
the crew Irmfried, Flius, and myself took 
our places. Liuwenhord had a variety of 
materials and machines that we might 
need brought down and loaded into it. 
When we arrived at Table Bay, we were 
smuggled into the caves beneath the Atlan- 
tean colony on the ground over which a 
piece of land had been bought, ostensibly 
for the purpose of cultivating wine grapes. 
It was a wild, doubtful undertaking, in 
which as yet we could take little active 
part. 

Liuwenhord bade us farewell proudly 
and gravely. He had to go back to the 
north to carry on the great work for the 
freeing of the world, in which our trip to 
Druso would be only an episode. We met 
in the captain’s cabin of the submarine. 
“We must remember Ferryman,” he said, 
“who gave mankind the courage to main- 
tain the pride of our race.” And he drew 
forth a book and read the famous verses 
that speak to the Atlanteans of the move- 
ment of the soul toward God. And Liu- 
wenhord’s calm faith was like a cooling 
oil that healed and soothed my spirit. 

He embraced Irmfried, Flius, and me in 
farewell, and then with closed eyes, left 



our ship and betook himself aboard the 
submarine that was to take him back to 
St. Helena. 

The big submarines that had brought us 
remained under water in a deserted spot 
on the coast, forty miles away, as a float- 
ing base and in preparation for emer- 
gencies, while we remained in touch with 
televisors and radiophones. 

Hurst furnished us with everything he 
had prepared for the trip. Above all, he 
warned Flius about the dangers that life 
on the space-ship and on Druso itself 
probably held, discussing with him the 
means of overcoming them. According to 
his observations, the biochemical-electric 
processes of life must exhibit considerable 
differences from those on earth. “The fact 
that the Drusonians put the space-ship 
crews and their human freight to sleep,” 
he said, “so that only the steersman seems 
to be awake and be in an electrically 
charged compartment, seems to show that 
the Drusonians only need the men after 
they have arrived on their planet. There 
the organism must accommodate itself to 
conditions. All the processes of life must 
demand a smaller amount of electro-chem- 
ical energy than on the much heavier 
earth. You yourself can observe how this 
works out. But I am providing you with 
this new apparatus which I have worked 
out from that used by the Drusonians 
and which is an improvement on theirs. 
It will hold the bodily chemical and elec- 
trical processes in the correct propor- 
tion. Now don’t lose your head, and be 
good !” 

• We were also equipped with blue ar- 
mor and with one of those metallic net- 
garments that protects the body against 
electrical influences, enabling it to pass 
through high-tension electrical fields 
without damage. This was a development 
of the old museum pieces from the days 
of war on earth when electrical fields were 
the last word in military science. 

Everything was worked out to the last 
possible degree, and we entered upon our 
adventure better equipped than any simi- 
lar party in the history of the world. 
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Hurst’s plan to get us aboard the space- 
ship was very simple. He had remarked 
that a great deal of wool was carried to 
Druso and thought that the simplest plan 
would be to send us over in the form of 
balls of wool. This was possible because 
the cargo of the space-ship was carried, 
not like the cargo of a ship on earth, but 
in great nets, not packed tightly together, 
a procedure made necessary by the fact 
that the weights of objects on the space- 
ship were constantly altering and there- 
fore no tight packing could be done. But 
as it liappened, this simple plan had a 
hole in it. Among the dock-loaders of the 
space-ships were a certain number of At- 
lanteans who had for a long time been in 
Liuwenhord’s service. Hurst had counted 
on the fact that tliese loaders would have 
easy access to the warehouses where the 
wool was stored before being loaded on 
the space-ship and that once we were 
packed around with wool, we could be 
loaded in without being seen. But he had 
not counted on the automatic preparations 
the Drusonians had made against anything 
of the kind. A whole day before the arri- 
val of the ship, all the warehouses were 
closed tightly and guards set over them; 
it was impossible to get in. 

We were much upset by this failure at 
the last moment, but Hurst remained un- 
worried. He had so closely observed every 
detail of the business of sending off the 
space-ships that he immediately had an- 
other plan ready. A great deal of com- 
bustible material was on board each 
space-ship. Naturally, they were so care- 
fully protected that there was no real dan- 
ger from fire, since fires had played a 
great role in the history of space-ships, 
evidently among the Drusonians as well 
as with us. But three of the Atlanteans 
among the dock-loaders were given strict 
orders to kindle a blaze while the sacrifices 
were being loaded. They were to follow 
this up by making as much noise and con- 
fusion as possible. 

Before loading the human freight into 
tlieir space-ships, the Drusonians col- 
lected them in a big waiting room which 
would not be hard to reach, the more so 
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since no very careful guard was kept on H, 
as the sacrifices themselves, looking for- 
ward to nothing but happiness, were do- 
cile and not inclined to leave. These people 
were sent on board the ship, and not until 
they were in were they accounted for. On 
this part of the Drusonian system, Hurst 
built his plan. As soon as the confusion 
and cloud of smoke, which was the result 
of the fire, should break out, drawing all 
the crew to the scene of the blaze, we 
would leap in with the sacrifices and con- 
ceal ourselves in the cargo-room. We al- 
ready knew, through Atlantean spies in 
the crews, what would happen next. The 
doors were closed and locked and all ma- 
chines and apparatus in tlie space-ship 
controlled electrically from one of those 
crystal-cylinders inhabited by a Drusonian 
not vastly different from those found in 
the Oracles. After the closing of the doors, 
there would be a final inspection, a ring- 
ing of bells, a flickering of red lights. The 
human captain of the ship took his place in 
his cabin in his bunl<, like the rest of the 
crew. When the ship began to move, a 
kind of numbness overcame everyone on 
board, from which they did not emerge 
till the ship was anchored on Druso. 

Even about this numbness we had been 
informed by one of the Atlantean spies. 
One of the mechanics liad succeeded in 
overcoming this feeling for long enough 
to attempt to move about ; he immediately 
felt a violent nausea, was unable to keep 
his feet, and the slightest movement 
caused him to make great swimming 
leaps fifteen to thirty feet long. 

Nobody would think of hindering our 
taking aboard all the articles we needed. 
The sacrifices who went on board were 
accustomed to take with them all their 
clothes and little possessions as though 
they were emigrants to a new country. 
The Drusonians understood too well how 
mankind clings to little things to prevent 
their prisoners from drawing all the com- 
fort they could from the presence of their 
possessions. 

Rapidly improvised though this second 
plan was, it covered all the possibilities. 
Even the matter of finding a place on 
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board was not left to chance, hut placed 
in the hands of Atlantean members of the 
crew. And at the landing-point on Druso, 
we would be met by more men from 
Boothia Felix whom we could recognize 
at once by the little blue dots under their 
ears. 

The only thing we had to regret was 
that we were not going on one of the 
space-ships on which one Atlantean had 
been steersman and another chief engi- 
neer for the last five years. But we were 
to gather all the information we could 
about the ship and how to handle it for 
the return journey. “If necessary,” de- 
clared Hurst, “we will capture one of the 
other space-ships and come to get you.” 

I could hardly restrain a smile, in spite 
of the gravity of the situation and the 
undertaking. We had been through a 
good deal, but Hurst as a pirate! — ^that 
was altogether too much. 

Today I look back on it all and wonder 
at how trustfully we followed out all his 
directions. There was not the slightest 
doubt, even for a moment. We bowed 
before his judgment, left everything to 
him. But as a matter of fact, there was 
little else we could do. The earth had 
lost all meaning for us three ; we must go 
to Druso. We were like bullets about to be 
shot, instruments who had forfeited all in- 
dividual judgment. 

We had observed the coming of the 
space-ship from our station. For a mo- 
ment, it seemed as though there were a 
dark hole in the sky, then there was a 
blaze of light and a great geyser of water 
sprang up from Table Bay. The boat 
was in the water, striking with such force 
that clouds of steam leaped up around it. 
Then up out of the water the conical tail 
rose, shining in the sun with the golden 
reflection of polished metal. Metallic 
gangplanks reached out and took hold of 
the monster, but it was six hours more 
before anything further happened. Then 
the doors opened and a number of ants 
seemed to be swimming around the colos- 
sus. This was the signal for us to go on 
shore. An Atlantean led us into a little 



house by the harbor’s edge where we 
found the two stevedores, large, powerful 
men, who had been twelve years in their 
hard service, silent and obedient as sol- 
diers. They were filled with a joyful ex- 
citement to see us really making an in- 
vasion of Druso at last and gave us as 
much information as they could. 

When it was dark, one of them came 
to lead us into the hall where the human 
freight for Druso was gathered and the 
other went on down to make the prepa- 
rations for the fire .that should cause the 
necessary confusion. Hurst bade us fare- 
well. “Don’t forget,” he said, “to get my 
magnetic apparatus going on the return 
trip. Otherwise you will have to wait the 
usual six hours before you can get out on 
the return trip, and that might compro- 
mise everything, as we mean to strike the 
moment you arrive.” These were his last 
words, and good words they were, for 
they expressed his certainty that we would 
come back. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Aboard the Space-Ship 

• Outside, the stevedore took charge of 
us. We were led into a great empty 
room. The machines were quiet; every- 
thing was at rest. He opened the door of 
the waiting room. Long linen awnings 
covered the gangplanks and it was easy 
to conceal ourselves among them and wait. 
When the hall was opened and the people 
had begun to pour in, it would not be hard 
to step out and mix with the motley 
crowd. Up to this point, our enterprise 
was without peril or difficulties. 

We did not sleep that night; ever3rone 
was too excited. We conversed about the 
undertaking in low tones, went over all 
its details again and again, and finally, 
Irmfried closed the conversation with the 
remark, “We won’t be able to accomplish 
a thing if we go over everything like this. 
We must leave ourselves free to meet 
emergencies with variations in the plan.” 
It seemed ages before morning. Our 
watches showed that it was somewhere 
near ten o’clock when we heard a con- 
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fused murmuring at the door. Orders 
were given and we ducked under one of 
the great tables as the doors were flung 
open and a crowd of people flooded into 
the hall, happy and laughing. As soon as 
they were all around us, Flius stood up, 
then I backed out as though I had been 
looking for something underneath the 
table, and finally Irmfried joined us. 
There were some women with children to 
whom she attached herself at once. From 
what they said, as well as we could make 
it out, it appeared that the whole company 
had been entertained the evening before 
and had passed a comfortable night of 
slumber. Even the children who had been 
brought without their parents were de- 
lighted with the trip and showed not the 
slightest trace of loneliness or regret. 
They had been given toys and filled the 
big room with a merry clamor as they 
played with them. 

Irmfried whispered to me, “This hall 
reminds me of a big cattle pen somewhere 
in Australia.” 

The exit doors finally opened and ev- 
erybody began to stream down the six 
gangplanks that led to the shipping dock, 
everyone with his bundle in his hand or 
his sack over his back. It seemed as 
though we were climbing into a steep 
metal tower. The first of the gangways 
was set aside for the children. It was a 
ramp with a gentle grade and climbed to 
the first platform in a spiral whose sides 
were protected with canvas. Then came a 
second gangway for women with chil- 
dren, a third for women, and a fourth for 
men. We had to part from Irmfried and 
saw her slowly climb into the ship while 
we were doing the same. I don't know how 
high a climb it was, but it was difficult 
enough so that we had to help one an- 
other. There was a clamor of voices, but 
we had eyes only for the girl who was 
climbing upward somewhere below us. 
We were already on the platform when 
she reached it. Her blonde head was 
clearly visible among the dark ones of 
most of the other passengers. In the thick 
press, we edged toward the right side 
from where the gangways went into the 



ship itself. Each of these gangways had 
a pair of gfuards and, as we waited, our 
nervousness grew. The separation from 
Irmfried seemed to have destroyed our 
confidence. We glanced at our watches; 
at 12:30, the anticipated excitement was 
to take place. Irmfried motioned to us 
calmly; her self-control was absolutely 
marvelous. As for me, I was nervous but 
strangely unaffected except on the sur- 
face ; within, it seemed as though nothing 
mattered. . . . Three heavy strokes of a 
gong ; the watchers at the gangways 
turned ; there was a shrill sound of whis- 
tling and a whirl of smoke from over- 
head. 

The gangway watchers tried to calm 
the crowd, but the smoke was now ac- 
companied by a biting odor that gripped 
at throat and nostrils. The smoke grew 
thicker; this was the moment. Shouting, 
we pushed the crowd around us forward 
and pressed through the smoke to the 
gangways and up. As we reached the deck, 
we saw that Irmfried was already there, 
accompanied by the stevedore. He beck- 
oned to us and we raced along a narrow 
passage behind him, as he said over his 
shoulder, “Everybody is up there in the 
oil and ether compartment.” 

The ship was bewilderingly large and 
complicated. Hurst had gone over the 
whole thing with us on a series of plans 
and explained the role the insects played 
in these ships, drawing a diagram to show 
how the chromosomes of the insects were 
built on the plan of an electrical station. 
Through certain nerves passed electrical 
currents, and every room of the ship was 
in some way wired with one of these 
nerves. There were no big rooms, but a 
series of small cells, perhaps seven feet 
wide, ten feet high, one leading into an- 
other, and it was comparatively easy to 
lose one’s self in this complex of cells. 
The stevedore pointed out that our path 
back through the thing was indicated by 
a series of tiny blue dots along the walls, 
placed there by himself and his compan- 
ions. We finally got to a cargo compatt- 
ment and the stevedore built up in front of 
our hiding place a barricade of metal 
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boxes ; in a narrow space not big enough to 
lie down, the three of us were packed in 
for the trip. 

By the shouts and orders w'e heard in 
the distance, it was clear that the fire- 
fighters were at work, but in hardly ten 
minutes, we heard the whistles shrilling 
again and realized that the fire had been 
smothered, beaten out, with as much effi- 
ciency as it would have been on one of the 
great flying liners of our own time. 

"Where arc we getting that light 
from ?” asked Irmf ried when we had set- 
tled ourselves a little. 

We discovered that the sides and floors 
of the place were self-illuminated through 
what at first seemed to be a thick glass, 
but what, upon examination, proved to be 
a metal of whose composition we were ig- 
norant. 

Irmfried settled herself as comfortably 
as possible, but Flius and I, both nerv- 
ous, could not be still. 

It seemed to me that we were suddenly 
becoming deaf. I noticed that Flius was 
leaning to one side, as though weary, and 
I also felt that I could no longer hold off 
the temptation to sleep. It occurred to me 
that this was the result of our sleepless 
night spent in nervously discussing our 
plans, and I slipped off, but suddenly 
woke to bear the sound of Irmfried’s voice 
in my ears. '"Fm gladf’ she said. "I 
thought you were never goirg to come to. 
FKus is still under t do 3rou know you 
have slqjt twenty-four hours? I was 
asleep, too, but I came to after eight hours 
of it." 

“What !” I cried, astonished. “Are we 
on the way already ?” 

“Certainly,” said Irmfried, “and you 
forgot Hurst’s advice to turn on the elec- 
trical apparatus. Don’t you remember 
that we were specifically warned that we 
must fight off that munbness? We’re in 
the same position as the early space-flyers 
who discovered that space has different 
biodiemical laws than the planets, and that 
they had to carry special apparatus to 
keep their bodily functions from siiflcmg 
doY^” 



• I said ntrthing but thought that it was 

lucky we bad brought Irmfried. If it 
had not been for her watchfulness, our 
adventure would have been ruined at the 
start. 

When I look back upon this journey 
through space, I think that its most strik- 
ing feature was ffie utter silence. We had 
no sense of motion, no sense of time ; we 
simply hung in the heavens in perfect 
quiet. 

Flius finally awoke. “Oire of us must 
get out of here,” he declared. “We need 
a pair of those metallic shoes that Hurst 
mentioned.” 

“But Hurst also said,” replied Irm- 
fried, “that we would probably be unable 
to move until our bodies had adjq)ted 
themselves to some extent.” 

"No, let’s try it now,” I said. “I’ll lotdc 
for the shoes. The whole ship is asleep. 
The Drusonians have no televisors; this 
we know ; and evidently, they haven’t any 
other very sensitive apparatus for watch- 
ing purposes, or they would have found us 
already.” 

“Why don’t we look up the Drusonian 
in the televisor ?” suggested Irmfried. 

Excitement and our bodily dififculties 
must have reduced us to a state of utter 
stupidity when we could come to the ob- 
vious and necessary step only as a last 
resort. But the televisor serv^ vts well; 
we penetrated the whole cell-web of the 
ship. There, near the post of command, 
stood the crystal tube of the Oracle. A 
metallic cylinder of a coinposition and 
thickness impenetrable to our weak porta- 
ble televisors stood like a shadow across 
the control compartment, but also showed 
us tftat there was nothing to fear from the 
Drusonian inside who seemed, like the 
rest of the ship, to lie under the spell of 
the numbness of space. The cylinder was 
hermetically sealed, the projections of the 
insect drawn in. Flius had a ray appara- 
tus of the second order tliat could be 
coupled into the televisor, but we did not 
dare use h; the radiation from it might 
easily have betrayed our presence. I had 
the forethought to search out the rom- 
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partment where the metal shoes were 
stored, however. It was easily accessible; 
I need only follow the same path we had 
taken in getting into the ship and turn to 
one side next to the outer door. The shoes 
were in wire shelves, clamped in so as 
not to jump around with the movement 
of the vessel. I undertook the task of se- 
curing three sets, but found my journey 
thither less easy than I had hoped it to be. 
It was as though I were swimming in a 
thin sea of air; the slightest movement 
was sufficient to send me along for yards 
to bring up with a bang against some com- 
partment wall. As I swam along, the rea- 
son for our weariness at the beginning of 
the flight became clear. The air-pressure 
within the ship was high, while the bodies 
of the people in it no longer possessed 
their earthly weight. This must place a 
powerful strain on the internal organs, 
bringing about severe exhaustion of the 
muscles intended to perform the ordi- 
nary functions of existence with the help 
of earthly gravity. Through this thick at- 
mosphere, I went back through the ship 
and found it curiously easy to carry the 
shoes, that on earth I would have found 
extremely heavy, back through all the 
doors and curiously shaped rooms to the 
others. 

Irmfried followed me. “You looked ex- 
actly like a fat tadpole in a pond,” she 
laughed at me as I opened a door with 
my swinging movements and she slipped 
through with an eel-like motion. 

We tried out the metal shoes. They 
were cleverly made and pliable, with an 
arrangement that suited them to the size 
of the foot placed in them. We reckoned 
up the time of our journey and found 
that we had at least ninety-two hours to 
go before we reached Druso, and to pass 
the time, we began to study the ship in all 
its details, as it would be both useful and 
necessary to know exactly where we were 
going when the moment came. 

The human cargo was up at the prow 
in a great cubical room. Before the start, 
each one had been placed in his or her 
bunk, a little cubicle open at the feet and 
about six feet long, a foot or two high. 



and about as wide as it was high. The ob- 
servation did not tend to promote my 
feeling of confidence or comfort. I 
thought of Judith and little Urania, and it 
was Irmfried, who, reading my thoughts, 
brought me back to myself with the re- 
mark, “Alf Bentink, remember that we 
have no reason to believe that Judith and 
Urania did not make this trip in every 
comfort.” 

It was interesting to watch the streams 
of electrical force race throu^ their 
tubes. It was as though a whole nerve 
system of long blazing lights were flam- 
ing through them, in all the colors from 
infra-red to ultra-violet, a brilliant and 
beautiful sight from vdiich it was hard to 
take away one’s eyes. 

“That would be something for Hurst to 
see,” declared Flius. “If he could see it 
once, he wouldn’t want to leave the ship 
at all.” 

A little later, Irmfried asked, "And 
how will we come out when they make a 
landing ?” 

I explained, “We must sleep in watches, 
like people on ships, two of us always 
staying awake, so that when we make the 
landing, we can get to places near the 
outer door.” 

“Good,” Flius agreed. “Hurst tells us,” 
— he drew forth his notebook of instruc- 
tions — “that when we get off, we must 
mix in with the sacrifices.” 

“But,” I remembered, “what if they 
separate the men and women again ?” 

We decided that Irmfried must be 
dressed like a man to make sure. 

• The next task, then, was to find male 

clothing for her. Flius undertook the 
task. Thanks to the televisor, he was able 
to locate a pair of hose belonging to the 
steersman in one of the compartments, and 
to pick up various odds and ends else- 
where. 

Irmfried got into the garments and 
looked out at us from under Flius’ cap, 
rather like a good-looking and boyish 
young man. 

“Do you remember," said Flius 
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thoughtfully, “that none of the Atlan- 
teans has succeeded in returning from 
Druso?” 

In spite of my own worries, I had to 
smile. It was altogether like Flius to en- 
gage in an adventure of this kind and 
then develop a streak of pessimistic reflec- 
tion in the middle of it. Irmfried began to 
tell about some of the Atlanteans who 
had gone over. "Every one of them was 
told to get back if he could. My father 
has often hoped that some of them would 
make it. We have been sending spies out 
on this trip for over a hundred years. 
Since most of them are intelligent and 
better educated than the majority of the 
people the Drusonians have to deal with, 
most of them get the best positions in the 
service. I remember how Cassaniak went, 
some seven years ago. He was a wonder- 
ful ski-runner who taught me my first 
movements on the ice. Cassaniak became 
a steersman and captain of one of the 
space-ships, but the Drusonians simply 
dropped him from the service somehow, 
perhaps kept him on the other side because 
he knew too much or perhaps he was be- 
trayed or gave himself away in some 
manner. We never found out what hap- 
pened to him.” 

I realized suddenly that we would be- 
long to the company of men who would 
be assigned to some slavery on Dniso, 
though we could not have any certain 
knowledge of what fate awaited us there. 

“I think that the Drusonians, in spite 
of all their strength and science, are a 
vanishing race,” Flius remarked. “If they 
were not, they would have peopled the 
earth before this. As a matter of fact, they 
only keep the earth as a kind of reser- 
voir and use the least possible means to 
keep it in their power. And it is worth 
noticing that even the police insects are 
formidable only because they trail behind 
them those flights of metal machines. It is 
entirely possible that they are, like, so 



many conquerors, being conquered by 
their own prey.” 

“What’s that?” cried Irmfried sudden- 
ly, gripping Flius by the arms. In the same 
moment, Flius bent forward and I felt 
my feet come down with a clang against 
the deck. “We’re in the sphere of Druso’s 
attraction,” said Flius. We noticed how, 
as the first shock wore off, everything 
seemed to gravitate forward; everything 
in the ship went through a series of click- 
ing shiftings as we came farther and far- 
ther into the planet’s influence. Through 
the televisor, we could see that the elec- 
trical machines were working at top 
speed. 

“Get ready,” said Flius. His voice was 
strained. 

We pulled the white sacrificial garments 
over our blue, slipped into the heavy metal 
shoes, packed our belongings into bun- 
dles, and began to work our way to the 
exit doors. The shoes were a help, but we 
were not yet far enough on our course to 
be able to take real steps. We moved 
along like divers over the ocean floor and 
reached the gangway that led to the exit. 
We were sure that not even the crew 
would disturb us, since we had located 
their compartments clear up in the peak 
of the ship. 

Suddenly, there was a trembling shock. 
We would have fallen if the shoes, which 
had now become perceptibly heavy, had 
not held us to the deck. (Dutside, there 
was a roaring sound, like that of escaping 
steam. The whole body of the ship began 
to tremble. The deck-levels shifted and 
we realized how cleverly the whole thing 
liad been built. All the rooms seemed to 
be shifting toward the right-hand corner, 
and we had the feeling that we were lying 
on our backs, although we remained per- 
fectly upright. 

“The change is cellular,” explained 
Flius. “We are in Druso’s atmosphere.” 
(Concluded Next Month) 
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GIGANTIC MIRROR SPACE STUDY AID 

200-Inch GUm Maf Uncorer Secrets of Planets 



By the Associated Presi 

CORNING, N. Y., March 29— The 200-inch 
mirror poured at the Cornins srlasa works will 
never magnify even the nearest star to more than 
the pin-point size seen in present teleecopes. 

But it will give ten-fold more information on 
whether Venus is a young world. Mars a dying 
one, what comets are made of, the frequent *‘novae** 
or stupendous explosions out in dark space which 
seem to be the birth of new stars, what the black 
dust clouds are in space and whether space is 
something limited and curved, as Einstein suggests. 
For the big mirror will collect four times more 
light and take pictures ten times faster than here- 
tofore. 

The methods of using this 200-inch engine are 
bold strides into a future of astronomy which 
substitute analysis of electrical heat and magnetic 
energies for vision and thereby see things forever 
hidden from eyes by the thickness of the earth's 
atmosphere. 

Take the "youth** of Venus, an idea suggested 
by some astronomers which puts her back, com- 
pared with the earth, into a condition that may 
have existed here hundreds of millions of years 
ago. Telttcopes already have identified the pres- 
ence of large amounts of carbon dioxide high above 
the clouds which cover Venus. 

But almost no oxygen at all. In that contrast 
arises the youth hypothesis. For plants consume 
carbon dioxide and convert it into oxygen. No one 



knows surely whether this happened on earth long 
ago, but it has been suggested. 

Also that on Venus exists the carbon dioxide 
for a lush plant growth which may some day con- 
vert that gas into much larger proportions of 
oxygen. More plant food and more oxygen would 
be imagined to favor the start of life as it exists 
on earth. 

But theoretically it also is possible that tlie 
oxygen originally present in Venus' atmosphere was 
iJ>sorbed by her rocks. So that now she isn't really 
youthful compared with earth. But just sick. 

The 200-inch mirror telescope will greatly extend 
the tenuous information about Venus* atmosphere. 

Mars* apparent old age is similar. Its redness 
is not the blood which gave it the name of the 
mythical war god, but may be caused, according 
to mi^era telescopes, by the rocks having absorbed 
so much of the Martian oxygen. 

The great patches about Mars’ middle section, 
green-gray in spring, yellowish in fall, i^ich 
have been taken for vegetation, will yield more 
of their light rays to the 200-inch mirror. And so 
come closer to telling the truth about th^selves. 
Likewise the fine lines on Mars — ^the "canals,** 
which some astronomers have considered artificial, 
and 60 the works of intelligent beings. 

T^e planet Jupiter may be liquid rather than 
solid. Vision cannot settle that, but the anedysis 
of Jupiter’s radiation in the instruments of the 
new 200-inch mirror telescope should go far toward 
clearing the mystery. 



Wonder Stories presents 

The cretin of contemporary Science-Fiction. A few of the forthcoming tales are; 

• 

ENSLAVED BRAINS by Bando Binder is our serial starting next month, in three parts. Though each 
of the author’s previous stories has been better than the preceding one, the present vivid novel ecitpses 
them all. This is undoubtedly the greatest story of our futrire civilization with all its blessings and curses 
that has appeared in several years. You will live in the days to come as you never have before. Every 
sentence is so masterfully executed that it will sear a living, mental picture Into your brain, a picture 
of things as they are to be. 



THE MAN FROM BEYOND by J<^ Beynon Harris is an interplanetary story with a new, refreshing 
plot. V^at would you do. were you faced with the situation that confronted CHatz? Never before had 
a man b^ struck with such a terrible revelation — never had anyone been forced to team a secret of 
su^ monstrous proportions. You will sympathize with Gratz and pity him, and thank your lucky 
stars that you were not in his place. 



THE LAST SHRINE by Chester D. Cuthbert. The great success of this author’s first story, **The 
Sublime Vigil,’' will make this tale most wdcome. Like his first, this one propounds a brand new idea 
never even hint^ at in science-fiction before — a logical, new story. 



THE MEN FROM OAYLN by B. Mantell shows us a terror that descends upon mankind not a 
terror from another world or dimension — but one from men who were nof yet born.. Breathless 
action and terrific destruction make this tale a real thriller. 



Watch for tkcMc »iorie» in the next few itsuee, among 
other$ by the leading authors in the field 

WONDER STORIES— OAT all jvbwsstajvds 





and Answers 



T his department la eondncted for the benefit ofl reefiera who here perttnent ocMriea on modem auteiiltfii 
facta. Aa apace la limited, we cannot undertake to anawer more than three oueatloM for mA lettar^ 
The flood of eorreBpondenee reeciTed makea it impractical, alao, to print anewwe aa aoon aa we raaalfi 
oueationa. However, aneationa of senera) iatereat will receiTe earefnl attentfcm. 



THB ASSOCIATE SCIENCE EDITORS OF WONDER STORIES 
mf nationfllly-knowii educators, vho pass upon the scientific principles of all storisaw 
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The Heaviside Layer 

Editor, SCXENCB QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS: 

I read in a aeienee magasine that if a space*ship 
would trav^ into space, it would punch a hole in the 
kmized layer that surrounds the earth, lettins in the 
harmful raya that the layer prevents from killins us. 
May 1 ask — would it? Clay Fbrouson. Jr. 

Roanoke, Va« 

(If e space-ship left the earth and traveled into 
apace, there la no reason to believe that it would 
punch a hole in the ionised layer far above, any more 
than a sunken ship would leave a holt in the ocean 
that would be perilous to other vessels. The space-riiip 
would not logically leave a permanent opening Into 
outer space. The ionized layer would remain intact, 
forming instantly behind the ship as it passed 
through.— EDITOR.) 



The German Rocket 

Editor, SciSNcs Questions and ANSwms: 

In regard to yotir publication on the German rocket 
being shot six miles upward, is there any available 
data on the speed attained during the ascent? Also, 
please tel! me how far a body would have to be shot 
out from the earth to escape its attraction? 

R. IVBY, 

Bloomsburg, Pa. 

(In our March, 1934, issue, we republished the article 
you mentioned. It was first printed in an English 
paper, and then syndicated. We Were hoping that our 
scientific readers would take particular notice of it, 
especially those interested in interplanetary rockets, 
and perhaps doubt its veracity. We are glad that yon 
bring this Question to the fore. 

According to authorities. It is practically Impossible 
to reach a height of 32,000 feet In ten minutes, twenty* 
six seconds, as the article would have you believe. 
This height with a rocket must be reached In very 
much less time. If at all. In fact, if the necessary 



acceleration could be maintained for ten minntiML tho 
rocket could reach the moon without diflleolty. Am- 
other problem is that of fuel; a tremendous amount 
of it is necessary to make any practical rocket flight, 
much more with our present fuels, than could possibly 
be accommodated. We cannot hope for passenger 
rockets that reach any height until a new, more 
powerful fuel is discovered than is commercially 
available. This may not be so far in the future. Au* 
thors suggest atomic motors, which should well suit 
the purpose. 

A third factor to consider fai a rocket flight le air 
friction. It has been mathematically calculated that 
a certain acceleration is necessary! in order to reach 
a height of six miles (which would, by the way, bring 
the rocket to that height in considerably less thsn 
ten minutes) ; and, at the speed reached in the first 
few second^ air friction would become a serious 
added resistance. But that, our authors tell us, Is 
only a minor detail. 

For over a century, many selentific hoaxes have 
been perpetrated upon the public— especially the fa- 
mous **moon. hoaxes.** Whether this item concerning 
the German rocket is a hoax or not. we are net pre* 
pared to say; but there has certainly been a miscal* 
cnlation somewhere. — EDITOR.) 



Heavy Water 

Editor, SasNcs Qui^tionb and Answsrs: 

1 recently read in a science magazine a slunri ar* 
tide on heavy water. It stated that this chemical sub- 
stance was discovered several months ago, and was ao 
rare that a teaspoonful was valued at 86(K).00. I un- 
derstand it is made by treating common water elec- 
trically. 

Could you tell me bow I can find the method fw 
producing this heavy water? Also, what are some m 
the outstanding features of this **water,** and why is 
it, or was it. TO expen.iv.7 r. Gwna. 

^Ur*r«o(l, C«Uf. 
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(Heary wtUr not by trcAtinr comm%n 

water dactricaHy, It U » aeyanta Mbatanee wbieh U 
faaiui in tba nc«Ur water. Mparat«4 by •raparatlon. 
Am heary water eraporatea laore alowly than water 
aa we know it. it reoialna in the contalnera loafer, 
and can be laolated better when neat of the water 
haa cTaporated. 

The difference between heary water and the ordinary 
liquid ia that the hydroyen of the former containa a 
doable nudeaa. firing It a greater atomic weight and 
apeciflc gravity. One of ita pecullarltiea aeema to be 
that it cauaea living creatnrea to grow eld more 
quickly, when it la Introduced into the bodiea. It if ao 
eipenrire becauae It is very rare and cannot bo 
created artificially, bat— like radium— moat be ex- 
tracted from ita aourco. It ia vary poaaible that it 
exiata in graat qnantitica In the lowest **deaps*' ^ 
the oceans, whara it gradually aetUes^EDITOB.) 



The Beginning of Man 

editor. ScUNca QuwnoNs jlnd An,wbs; 

While the euth U hillion. of yeus old. the ue of 
the eieatore cidled Han is lees than a half tnolioa. 
Just how did man fir« orolre — that b. wbero did ho 
branch off from losrar animaUT Who weco the first 
real men, and b erointion still coin, on T I would like 
to know sometbinc about thb snbioet. 

CHaaLBS W. Hakiltoh. 

Grand Rapids, Htcb. 



Einstein Again 

Editor, SciBNca QtnsnoNs and ANSa'wts: 

I hare heard considerable about Einstein’s theory 
of r^sUdvity. but I have never heard the theory itself. 
Will you please print itT 

How d(^ it come that if one atom U broken, it does 
not blast all the other ones, and so have everything 
go up in atomic fire? Davio BoWBN, 

Oil City, Pa. 

(Wo hare, for the pact five years, attempted to 
explain parta of Elutiln's theoriee to the best of our 
ability, in these cohiaina. You srifl find eomethin, 
of thb nature ia many of our Is sn ei, the latest appear- 
ing in the answer ta a letter captioned "Etnatein's 
Theory" la ear April naisber. 

Wo eooM not hope really to explain Ms theories 
la oar eolaauia. hehnror, for they ara very tochaical 
aad lengthy. Farthensere, they ara hard to eemprs- 
hend. It la said that ocdy thirteen people in the warM 
can really anderstoad Elnatein’s theen, and, accord- 
ing to an article in a receat issue of "Scienlifie Aiser- 
lean." oaly one person in a haadrod haa crea a ehaaco 
ta gUasps. part o( Its siga Uc a n ee, B r lsdy. ths Misery 
yea sraat eaa he stated fas eac ss ats s i ce. Space and 
tbaa axe rslatire. To explaia thia fally weald take 
cerenl vela sms, If yen are l a tsrested isi this .ahject, 
yea will AM many gaud heeks dsretod to it In the 
pahlic Ubrerisa. 

There hare beea two greaps la the ateai-splittlag 
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»WD^THAL CRO-MAGNON 

man man 



The itloitratioii ubeve portnya the heude of four mommalf m they uppeored en tiie eorth, reading from 
left to right. The left three are men. the first (ape) la man's predecessor, or, aceordhig to Darwin, the ape 
and the Dawn Man (Java asan) had a common ancestor, though the Java asan is not a direct descendant. 
Notice how closely the features of the *'pithecenthropue erectua'* follow those of the ape— the slanting fore- 
head and chin, protruding lips, and flat nos». The ci>*magnon could almoat paas for a modem man, ao 
much were his features like those of todey, while the neanderthal asan waa not as far along the evelutleiiary 
scale by thousands of years. 



(We sre now in the Cenoseic age. whkh is the Age 
•f Memmals and the Age of Man. The true Age of 
Mammals to called the TerMery period. At the cloet 
of this period. Nature began her celessel experiment— 
the evoiation of the human brain. 

The first erect ape-man. which can truly be called 
the first man upon the face of the eerth. was the 
Jave man CpHhecanthrepua eteetua'*). The gerfllaa, 
chlmpanxees, and eranga were his cousins. He was not 
much more than an ape himself. 

Ages more pasted* and we have the men of Nean- 
derthal t**homo neanderthalensis**]. who Woo far od« 
vancod over hio anceotor of Java. Hto facial features 
were more like oura today, though he still had a very 
broad nose and elanting foreliaad and chin. 

The next race of man in the great experiment were 
the Cro-Magnoas. They left aa reUcs. works af art. 
such aa engravings on Ivory, clay statuary, and col- 
ored wall-paintings. 

Evoiation to always going on. not only with man. 
but svery living plant and animat on the face of the 
eerth. It to likely that the race of men in the far 
future will look upon us physically and mentafly aa 
we look apon the Cro-Magnen. 

Tea will find on this page aa Ulustratleii. showing 
the relationehip of facial features of threo types of 
prehistoric men aad a almiaii.— EDITOR.) 



dlaeuaaien. One aide thinks that the destmetlen of 
ono atom would spread tn athars. and the pro ce ss 
ceidd net Iw halted by any material obleet, which 
would only becems part tim genoral breiddng down 
proceoe. The otb^ aldo finds no reaoon why this 
ehonld happen; Which poeitioB rttms to us the most 
logieaL Scientista are daily ''splitting'* atoms w it ho nt 
any groat haroe being wrought, attliough rndionctlvH/ 
la created in the proceoe. Howerer. It coots mere to 
split the atom than the energy It Uberatee. and atamie 
pewer ia atiU aemethlng to look forward to.— BDlTfHta) 



"Something from Nothing” 

Editor, SdCNCS Qdktions and Ancwbis ; 

I have been looking over a past number of Wonpuu 
STO tias daM Deceinber. IMfi. and your editorial on 
"The Wonder of Motion— Matter.** at the finish of 
whk^ you stated that the creation of matter out of 
nothing must have started socnetlme. 

Does not your statement contradict tite selentlfie 
adage that you cannot get something from nothing? 
(CorUiitmed on pops itt) 
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A S this issue goes to press, the May number, which 
contains application blares, has not as yet been 
published, and at the present time, we have only our 
honorary members. 

Following are excerpts from the letters of some of 
these members, which show their whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm. 

From Dr. David H. Keller, of Stroudsburg, Pa., 
comes the following message: “I am very much in- 
terested and pleased with your idea of forming a Sci- 
ence Fiction League. 

*‘Wc arc living in a rapidly changing world. Years 
ago, nature study formed a large part of the interests 
ox the young. It was possible to make collections of 
birds' nests, eggs, rocks, pressed flowers. People lived 
in the country. All of life was different. 

**The present age is scientific. The collection of air- 
plane m^els now replaces the bobby of egg collecting. 
A boy is now building his own radio at an age when 
he was building a stone boat fifty years ago. He is 
playing with el^ricity instead of baby calves. 

‘^His literature has changed. Thirty years ago, the 
hero of juvenile fiction was satisfied to become a suc- 
cessful merchant; now he must reach the moon in a 
rocket ship; instead of collecting valentines, he wants 
complete nles of science-fiction magazines and is made 
happy gathering manu^ripts and autographs of his 
favorite followers of Ed^r Allan Poe. 

in your idea of forming a Science Fiction 
League, you are properly giving all of us what we 
want, b^use all of America interested in science are 
young in ideas and ambitions and dreams, irrespective 
of real age. I am honored to be asked to become a mem- 
ber, and want to hdp in every way." 

We believe that the above letter is the best one we 
could use to start off this department. In it. Doctor 
Keller expresses our sentiments one hundred per cent. 

“Of course, I shall be glad to join the Science Fic- 
tion League as an honorary member and incorporator. 

“The purpose of the League is indeed laudable^ and 
I hope it will do much to further the cause of science- 
fiction." — Afithor, Clark Ashton Smith, Auburn, Calif. 

Forrest J. Ackerman, San Francisco, Calif., who is 
familiar to all science-fiction fans, says in his letter, 
“I am greatly honored and hi|ddy pleased by your in- 
vitation to me to become an honorary member of the 
excellent Science Fiction League. 

“1 shall be pleased to create all the interest possible 
in this organization, and allow me to say that I am 
highly gratified to see that it is you and Wonder Stories 
who form this fraternity for the many science-fiction 
fans." 

In the letter from P. Schuyler Miller, author, of 
Scotia, New York, we read: “1 will be glad to be af- 
filiated with such an organization as you describe. The 
Science Fiction League can and probably will per- 
form many important services to science-fiction en- 
thusiasts, and, as the IVriter^s Year Book remarks, 
this includes a majority of science-fiction writers. Es- 
pecially will this be true if the organization is inter- 
national in scope and membership. 

“You are the natural one to launch such a movement, 
and Wonder Stories its natural organ. I hope to be 
able to help it prosper in the near future." 

Jack Darrow, of Chicago, 111., one of the country's 
leading science-fiction fans, writes, “1 accept with much 
pleasure your invitation to become an honorary mem- 
ber and incorporator of the Science Fiction League. 



The SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE 

— a department conducted for members of the international 
Science Fiction League in the interest of science-fiction 
and its promotion. We urge members to contribute any 
item of interest that they believe will be of value to the 
organization. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS: 

Forrest J. Ackerman 
Eando Binder 
Jack Darrow 
Edmond Hamilton 
David H. Keller, M. D. 

P. Schuyler Miller 
Clark Ashton Smith 
R. F. Starzl 
Hugo Gernsrack, 

Executive Secretary 
Charles D. Hornic, 

Auistant Secretary 



“Such an organization will be very helpful in the 
evolution of science-fiction. I am happy to see that 
you, the father of modern science-fiction, are the spon- 
sor. 

“1 will look forward to more news of the Science 
Fiction League," 

Eando Binder, a popular author, tells us that “to alt 
indications, the League which you are promulgating is 
a great and wonderful movement, of which 1 shall be 
proud to be an incorporator and honorary member. 1 
thank you for your consideration and hereby offer my 
full co-operation." 

Edmond Hamilton says that the Science Fiction 
League “ought to serve a good purpose and I hope 
it got9 over oig," 

POTENTIAL MEMBERS 

The editorial in the April issue brought forth many 
enthusiastic letters from active fans that promise the 
League their full support. We here print only a few 
of them, though we have received many more that are 
typical. 

“At last it has come! The Science Fiction League 
is exactly what was needed to bind more closely editors, 
authors, and fans. The emblem that has been decided 
upon is really an excellent one^ and embodies the real 
spirit, and truly symbolizes Science Fiction. The idea 
of using this design for lapel buttons and stationery 
seals is fine. 

“And to the fans: As sincere science-fiction fans, 
we should all (k> our best to make this move a reat 
success: much bigger than Science Fiction Week. For, 
after all, it is to the best interests of our several maga- 
zines, and should be extremely interesting as a league. 

“I am myself extraordinarily interested in this move- 
ment, and want to be one of the first to pledge ray 
support. And, of course, the usual suggestions: For 

instance, the Science Fiction League emblem printed 
in colors on the cover each month and a special de- 
partment for League news, announcements, etc., in 
Wonder Stories. 

“You are ri^ht in saying that many fans make m 
hobby of collecting sclence-fmtion. I, myself, spend all 
of my spare money and time on the subject, and my 
library is growing slowly but surely.” — Lewis F. Tor- 
rance, Winfieldj Kan. 

“Your editorial promises something — the very thing 
— we (the readers) have been waiting for. Especially 
the identifying letterheads, seals, envelopes, etc. I know. 
I’ve written to more than one of your more intelligent 
readers and received no reply. The cause I lay chiefly 
to the fact that trying to make friends without some- 
thing to identify oneself gives the recipient a feeling 
that it is some kind of a trap (commonly known as 'skia- 
game’). As a loyal itinerant science-nctionist, 1 hope 
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tone ti the feRews 1 wrote to will see tlist mi he m 

cured that my missives were written in all sineeritar. A 
bouquet to the Science Fiction League.’' — ^Joseph 
Hatch, LeaTenworth, Kans. 

“Wc are erganizing a science-fiction club here in the 
Twin Cities for the purpose of popularizing fiction of 
this type. There are no dues. We would he f;lad to 
hear from anyone else in this vicinity who might be 
interested.” — Leonard R. Nestor, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The above letter was sent to us before we announced 
the Science Fiction League. Mr. Nestor, and the 
members of bis club, will be glad to form the Minne- 
apolis Science Fiction League chapter. If applica- 
tion is filed soon enough, it may be so honored as to 
be called Chapter Number One. 

*T want to congratulate you, Editor, on the Science 
Fiction League. That is something big; it means 
work, but it will meet with everybody’s aimreval, one 
and all. I’m for to the last manl” — Thomas R. 
Daniel, Claremont, Calif. 

“Wonder Stories has improved a hundred fold in 
this issue 1 The main reason for this statement is your 
latest innovation — ^the Science Fiction League. Let 
me be among the firrt to thank you for ^our ’thought- 
fulness’ of its origin. Without a doubt, it will be the 
greatest club in its field, for with its wide scope of 
members, its aims, and policies, it will succeed beyond 
vour fondest hopes.” — J. H. Hennigar, East Tawas, 
Mich. 

“The Science Fiction League is the very thing I 
have been waiting for. You can put my name down 
for it right now. One of the great things the Science 
Fiction League can do is to increase the popularity 
of science-fiction.” — Milton Rothman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“1 was especially glad to see your announcement of 
the Science Fiction League. This type of fiction needs 
something like this to join the readers together. 1 
hope the others in the field of science-fiction publication 
will give their co-operation.” — Robert Hart, Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

”1 read Mr. Gernsback’s announcement in the April 
issue of Wonder Stories. I was indeed pleased. I 
have waited long and earnestly for an organization of 
this type.”— James N. Mooney, Jr., DeLand, Fla. 

We believe that we have thousands of readers just 
as willing to give the League their fullest support as 
the writers of the above letters. 



A BIG SURPRISE 

Here is a big surprise for ten fans who have joined 
the SoEKCE Fiction League. They have already joined, 
by the time this issue is published, though we do not, 
at this writing, know who they are. We can best tell 
you what it is by printing a communication from David 
H. Keller, M.D., the favorite science-fiction author of 
thousands of fans and one of the executive directors 



BOOK REVIEW 



PIRATES OF VENUS— by Edgar Rice Burrouglle. 314 

pages. Frontispiece and four fulUpage illustrations. 

Stiff cloth cover, size 5%^ x Publisher: Edgar 

Rice Burroughs, Inc. $2.00. 

Carson Napier, a young, reckless American, inherits 
a huge fortune from his great-grandfather. After ex- 
perimenting in rockets for a pastime, he builds a 
space-ship with which he intends to fly to Mars. The 
story of his adventures after he has l^t the earth is 
conveyed to our planet by telepathy with a friend in 
California. 

Soon after Carson’s space-ship has passed the moon, 
he notices that the vessel is starting to fall toward the 
sun rather than continue on its way to Mars. He had 
forgotten the moon in his calculations of planetai^ 
attractions! Luckily, Venus happens to intercept his 
fall to the sun, saving him from a horrible death. He 
lands safely with a parachute and finds the atmosphere 
breathable. Trees on the planet are five to ten thou- 
sand feet tall. 

Adventure eomee thick and fast. He is fighting with 
a terrible jungle creature which is somewhat of • 
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and honorary members of the Science Fiction League. 

”Itt regard to the collection of manuscripts, 1 can 
help. Here is ray offer. To the first ten members of 
the Science Fiction League who like my stsries and 
want an original manuscript of a science-fiction story 
of mine with an autograph letter, 1 will send the same, 
provided they write me telling me just why they en- 
joy me as an author and want te add the manuscript 
to their collections. Letters are to be written in i^ 
on one side of 8 % by ix paper, leaving a two-inch 
margin. 1 will pay the postage. They should state 
their three favorite stones. That is m;y first con- 
tribution, and 1 will be glad to do aiwthing else you 
can suggest to help make the Science Fiction League 
a real inspiration to the membership.” 

In the next issue, we will print a list of the first 
ten fans who have joined the Leaou^ with their ad- 
dresses. If your name is among this list, write to Dr. 
Keller. The ten letters that reach him will receive the 
manuscripts. Remember, your name must be in the list 
published next month, the list of the very first mem- 
bers of the Science Fiction League. We will give 
you Doctor Keller’s address so that you can write to 
him, and in the following number we will announce 
the ten lucky members. 

ADVANCE SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of bow yon can 
help the Science Fiction League: 

( I ) If you wish to form a local chapter of the Lsague, 
get a newspaper to print a notice in the society or club 
section. They will do this free of charge and it will 
aid you in securing many members. 

(a) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Science Fiction League 
and its activities. You may have some valuable ideas 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and executives, 
so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(a) If you are a student in high school or college, 
try to form a chapter of the League in the building, 
With students as members. Most educational institu- 
tions allow for clubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, e^cially one with standards as 
high as the Science Fiction League. These school 
chapters will be treated by Headquarters as any other 
chapter. 

( 4 ) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction it 
educational and broadens readers* minds. 

If you have not as yet joined the League and wish 
to do so, you will find application blanks in another 
part of the magazine. 



mixture between a tiger and crab, when he fa rescued 
by a group of dark men who dwell in the trees. They 
prove friendly and he soon learns their language. 

He falls in love with a beautiful girl, the princess 
of the country, but he learns that It is the worst evil 
merely to speak to her, for she was the Jung’s 
(ruler’s) only child. 

During a raid upon the land of the tree-dwellers 
from the land of Thora, the enemy, the princess is 
eaptured. Carson joins a x>arty to rescue her. not know- 
ing that she is the girl he had fallen in love wHfa. 

After terrific struggles, he rescues her all alone. 
They find themselves on a cliff overlooking the sea. 
At a dist^ce is the ship which is to rescue them, but 
only two of the klangan (winged-men) emue to the 
rescue and can cany but one hack, which, of course, 
is Duare, the princess. But as she disappears in the 
distance, she screams back to Carson that she lovea 
him as he loves her. Carson is then recaptured by the 
enemy, but is content in the knowledge tlmt he had 
won the love of Duare, the princess, though he 
could never lawfully possess her. 

As any dyed-ln-the-wool science-fiction fan ean see, 
the plot of the story is nothing new, and only a 
master of fantasy, such as Burroughs, can rehash 
this old idea of the hero who rescues the beautiful 
princess from the enemy and keep the story absorbing 
from the first page to the last. Wa rccemmend this 
tale to all lovers of fantasy. 



See Poge 127 for applicofions end essenfial informotion of 

THE SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 




I N thlf 4epartment yn iliAll publish every month 
yeur opinions. After all. this is your mssaxiiis 
and H is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
eboioe of our stories, or if the editorial board sUiia 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your 
o^nion. It m^es no diaerence whether your tot- 
ter Is eomplimentary» crHieal. or whether it c<»* 



tains a good, old-fashioned briekbat. All are eaually 
welcome. All of your letters, as much as space 
will allow, wilt be published here for the benefit 
of all. Due to the large Influx of mail, no oom- 
munioations to this departaient are answered indi- 
iHduaily unless 26c in stamps, to cover time and 
postage, is remitted. 



"He Murdered His Facts" 

Editor, WoKDKB Stobtbs: 

1 noted the letter of Andrew Lenard in the April 
issue, and was glad to see that somebody stepped to 
the front and corrected the mistakes Rice Bay made 
in his story. ^‘Today's Yesterday.*’ He practically 
murdered his facts, and he should take a course on 
talking pictures before he writes any more stories 
Hke i^t oaet As Hr. I^ard states, some of the 
actions of the two men with the motion picture 
apparatus are well-nigh impossible. I’d sooner belteve 
a time-traveling ship than 1 would the sound track 
showing horieontally on the screen, if I saw them 
both at the same timet 

Another thing 1 wish to remark upon was that the 
people of Paul’s cover didn’t resemble Winter’s people 
very much, but the item is too small to argue over, so 
forget it. . 

I enjoyed a good cover for once-~no. twice. This 
month’s and the January covers were the best of the 
year. Are those vrfaite lines around the Earth sup- 

n ed to show the earth’s rotation, or a press smear? 

houldn’t think one would see the Earth whirling 
around from the moon. Or is that supposed to be 
clouds? Bob Tucker, 

Bloomington. lU. 

(It seems as though everyone slipped up on **To- 
day’s Yesterday” — the author, the artist, and the 
editor for letting both get by. We can only say that 
we are glad such things do not happen often for we 
watch the science in the stories and the art work 
very carefully. 

^lentiiically. the earth as it would look from the 
moon would not be recognizable as such, most likely, 
and Paul must take his artistic liberties in order to 
show the readers that it is the earth and that the 
cceiM is taken from the moon. — EDITOR.! 



Call for C. A. Smith 

/editor. Wonder STOBin: 

For the luv-o-mik^ why don’t you get some more 
stories by Clark Ashton Smith? I’ve noticed many 
letters in your columns asking for his tales lately, 
and they’re sure to make a hit. However, if Smith 
to Rot writing Bcieuce-fictton at pr^ient. that’s another 
matter. I observe that none of his science-fiction is 
appearing in any competing magazine, so I suppose 
that’s the situation. But keep on calling on him until 
he writes some more science-fiction in desperation. 

Personally. 1 think that all stories that end in 
the air sbo^d not have sequels — mesm that some 
of them are better off without them. Take Manning’s 
“Caverns of Horror.” Some readers have asked for a 
seQuri to this story, stating that it needs one. I don’t 
think that it does. As ft is now. it leaves us with some 
realm for our own imaginatione. Let us write our 
own sequel — in our own minds. Many stories are 
spoiled by sequels. The same can be saM for Rice 
Ray’s •T’oday's Yesterday.” 

Your “Forthcoming Stories” article is certainly 
welcome, but I wish that you would not forecast 
stories that will not appear for more than three or 
four months. 

Need I say that your magazine is the best in its 
field? No, 1 need not — it’s perfectly obvious. 

Gwendolyn Morrison. 

Baltimore. Md. 



(As we have repeatedly stated, we are particularly 
pi^ed to receive letters from our female readers. 
They seem to take partloular care in criticism and in- 
vsr^iy include many helpful suggestions. 

Clark Ashton Smith has not written any science- 
fiction for quite a while, but as soon as he finds 
time, we wlU do our best to get his material for you. 

We believe as you do, that some sequels spoil the 
original storiea.^EDITOR.) 



The Scientifunnyarn 

Editor, Wonder Storuh; 

I think, re your foreward to the sclentifunnyam, 
“Brain-Eaters of Pluto.” that the various oonnota^ 
tlona of your neok>glcal vocables— the multitudinous 
collection of expressions tantamount — were assertedly 
too heterogeneous for accelerated condensation by any 
but the most perspicacious of homo sapiens. Og’s 
philogistines ! 

“Brain-Eaters,” by the way. was most amusing. 
Skipping back to an issue I have more completely 
read, Eando Binder's “Spore Doom” was a pretty 
interesting story. I Uked Winter's illustration for it, 
but the tale. “Sublime Vigil,” just didn’t seem quite 
to “come off.” 

“The Vengeance of a Scientist” was excellent I 
“An Episode on lo” pretty good; two-part “Evolu- 
tion Satellite,” a little while back, a pip. 

While you’re trying new artists, would like to aeo 
some illustrations by Elliott Dold. Joe Schuster, or 
Clay Ferguson? Think you could arrange it? The car- 
toon strip idea is swell. 

Tell Frank he never Pauls on me. 

The contribution from Mr. Lenard of Hungary 
might well be listed in your Table of Contents as a 
feature of your April Issue. No fooling. The amateur 
producer, scientifiction fan. excites our imaglnatioa 
with announcement of ”(}atacl^m” and scenes from 
his sclentifilm. I hope you can print the third “still.” 
Mu(^ power to An<how Lenard— and 1 hope his con- 
templated new picture may be a great success. 

“The Vengeance of a Scientist” would make an 
interesting film! We have seen what can be produced 
with trick photography in the way of magical ef- 
fects : The Invisible Mam, Deluge, Kiujj Kong. (I was 
delighted to see you give a cover to invisible Man in 
your scienti/oction publication. Everyday Soisncb and 
Mechanics, and to present the explanation of the 
mysteries of its filming. V Many fine pictures might 
come from your pages. For a few, 1 would like to 
see filmed “Lunar Consul,” “Revolt of the Scientists,” 
“Time Express,” “The Space CJoffin,” “In the Year 
8000,” and “Platinum 'PUn^*.” Short stories could 
be expanded. The Most Dangerous Game came from 
a very short story, 1 suppose you know. 

The Science Fiction Lbagub Is an amazing proposi- 
tion 1 Maybe through it the fans can get together on 
their demands for films scientifictional. 

Forrest J. Ackerman. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(Mr. Ackerman, now that he is one of the executive 
directors of the Science Fiction League, will have a 
murii greater opportunity to spread the gospel of 
science-fiotion, which seems to be his heart’s desire. 

We are glad to see that you liked “The Brain- 
Eaters of Pluto” — the seienti/unnyarn, as you call it. 
We thought it most amusing, also, though some of 
our readers had another opinion. 
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At the pienent time, alter experimentinc with 
Aewns at ai^ts, we have feund that Paul and winter 
4e the meet eatielactorp art work, tboush Joe Sehueter, 
is coUahormtlOD with Jerome Siegel, 15 now working 
•li a acience-flction cartoon to appear in as early iaatie 
at WONDM SKMUie,— EBITOB.) 



The Mareh Number 

Sator, WoNMBi STOans: 

Just a word about the Uarcb Wonoir Stobies. 

A mighty fine cover. Well done, and pleasing colors. 
K is, I beUcTe, one ol the best ever to appear on 
Wonder. . , . 

All excellent etorios. "The Exile at the Skies was 
a really wonderful story, well written, absorbing, and 
extremely interesting, although the science was a bit 
hszy. 

As to “The Brain-Eaters of Pluto’* — such a title. 
The story waa O.K. — a few of these fauzuorous stories 
will pass. However — it certainly brought out the fact 
that many of our Science-fiction narrations are ex- 
tremely doubtful. Giood story, anyway. 

The short transcript articles are fine. Do not neg- 
lect them. However, keep them as near to Stf. themes 
as possible. „ . 

The editorial this month was unusually ipter^ting. 
These radio impulses received by some alien intelli- 
gence thousands of years hence would make an inter- 
esting plot. Few stories have discussed this theme to 
its fullest possibilities. ... 

"Passing of the Planets — LUNA*’ was a bit of un- 
usual poetry. This adds much to the magasine. 

"Druso” should be an interesting narrative. All 
German ones are. LEWIS F. TORRANCa 

Winfield. Kans. 

(Here is another reader who likes "The Brain- 
Eaters ef Pluto." The scientific news fillers that we 
nee are as fantastic as possible. We only pick t^e 
that we know will inter^t the science-fiction fan. 
Some of them are as fantastic as our vtories and 
show that truth is almost as strange as fiction, any^ 
way. — EDITOB.) 



He’s All Ga-Oa 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Gee. I’m all ga-ga over your latest issue of "our" 
magazine. It just hit the town and it’s swell. I baven*t 
bad time to read it yet, but the cover is superexcellent. 
And wowl The stories are gra-nd, (I didn’t read them, 
but they stUi are the best I have read.) I rate the 
stories as follows (as the number by which they ap- 
peared) : 

No. 1 Wonderful 
No. 2 Superexcellent 
No. 8 Excellent 
No. 4 Magnificent 
No. 5 Pine 
No. 6 I liked it 

The illustrations for stories No. 1* 6, 4, 2, 8, and 8 
were the best I have seen. 

The paper your magazine is printed on is ven^ 
nice. Let’s have some more stories by authors X, A, 
C, M, P, and Q. I don’t like the stories of author R and 
O, but let's have some more of their stories and take 
them off the unemployed list. 

The rough edge of the paper of the magazine is O.K. 
by me, or "all X,” as I should say, and the type 3 Tou 
use is very nice. 

I have one very drastic change to make though, in 
the mi^azine, bnt I hope you won’t think I’m too revo- 
lutionary. Maybe I shouldn’t even mention it at all. 
Well, I want to express my opinion, no matter bow 
radical it may be. I think the ink you use should be a 
little darker. Now please don’t take back your good 
o^nion of me, and think I’m a radical of s<Hne sort. 

WeD, I’ll sign off hoping for more swell stories like 
yours. William Palmer, 

Chicago, HL 

P.S. — I would suggest that you make a plate of this 
letter and print it every month, and j»ve space and 
thne by omitting a couple of almost identical letters 
that you print every month. 

(Though parte ef your letter are not clear, for in- 
stance, just who authors "X, A, C, M, P, and Q" are, 
we can easily see that you are entirely pleased with our 
magazine— and that la our main consideration.— EDI- 
TOR.) 



The April Stories 

Edit & r , WoMraR Storibb: 

Having read the April issue of Wondhi J 

seeing an improvement over several previoag eapies, 
I decided to write and tell you about it. 

First the cover: it was a masterpiece a gnat im- 
proveMCBt ever the March cover. Paul eannat ba sur- 
passed. 

And now the stories: 1 enjoyed, first of aff, "The 
Last Planet." This was a very tbought-prevoking 
stop^. Next came that little skit, "The End of the 
Universe." This story was very good. I liked the others 
in the following order : "The Moon Devils,” "The 
Menaee from Space," "The Land of Misdity insects.” 
The second part of "Xandolu" was also very good* 

Poems are all right, but I don’t think they belong 
in a magazine like yours. 

This idea of a Science Fiction League is good if it 
works out. 

1 am very glad to see the return of David H. Keller, 
M.D., with "The Doorbell." I enjoy his type ef story 
very much. I am also looking anxiously ahead for 
“Druso," that German novel by Friedrich Freksa. If 
I enjoy this a& well ae I did "Interplanetary Bridges," 
it wiU be very good. Raymond W. Ciask, 

Akron, Ohio, 

(We do not intend to feature x>oetry any mere in the 
future, and will use fantastic x>oems only as fillers. 
Most of our readers like the shori-short stories we pre- 
sent, though they are not easy to secure — good ones, 
we mean. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the Scibncb 
P iCTtON League vnll work — in fact, it is working now, 
and there are re^y more enthusiastic fans than we 
had supposed there were. We hope that you will give 
the League your full support, as hundreds of ether 
fans are doing. 

The League is working because our readers woftt 
it to— and nothing can stc^ them.— EDITOR.) 



ABOtber “Take-it-Bacber’' 

EditoTt Wonder Stories: 

The main objective of this letter is to apelegize fer 
my previous missive which was published in the April 
issue. The reason that I was so strong at that time 
with my comparisons of Science Wonder and Won- 
der Stories was because 1 was judging by the Janu- 
ary Issue which was the worst W.S. ever issued. 
However, the February, March, and April issues 
were really progressive. If I remember correctly, 1 
stated that if W.S. ever raised itself to ene-half the 
standard of the S.W., it would be a vast improvement. 
W«jl, I want to say that W.S. has made that improve- 
ment, and then some! 

About the modern make-up — after giving the matter 
a few minutes* thought, I decided, that, as usual, 
you are right; that the modem make-up really does 
raise W.S. above the common news-stand trash. So — 
will you. and all my fellow readers, accept my apolo- 
gies? 1 shamefacedly admit that 1 was "all wet.’* 

A word or two about the April issue — the best since 
the change of size. The cover and the storiea make a 
perfect issue. In fact, the only blot in the issue was 
my letter. After some consideration, I rate tlw stories 
thus : 

(1) "The Menace From Space,” Edwards 

(2) "The Land of Mighty Insects,” StSflMOn 

(8) "The Moon Devils,” Harris 

(4) "The Last Planet," Starzl 

(6) "The End of the Universe,” KaleUky, 

Three cheers for your newcomer, John EdwaMs I 
And now three more for A. C. StimsonJ Howcvct, 
there is a scientific error in "The Land of Mighty In- 
sects’* (7) 1 remember reading somewhere^ that in- 
sects breathe, not as humans, but through tmy pores 
(spiracl^) and therefore consume a great deal more 
oxygen than a human (in proportion, of course) . T^us, 
if they were increased in size, not only woum their 
breathing organisms have difficulty in funcnonini^. 
but they would consume all the oxygen Hiere was with 
great rapidity. WiU you please answer this, telling 
me whether I'm right or wrong? 

And a word or two of prake for your beat author 
— Laurence Manning. I have watched Mr. Itonmiw r s 
rapid rise with bated breath. He is a gon^l Hto 
stories, Mr. Gernsback’s editorials, and cov«s 

are naturally good. His stories ring with riyenty, 
reality, and, last but not least, good science. Whatever 
you do, don’t lose Laurence Manning. 
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While I’m on the fubject of authors, what haa be- 
come of D^l Juve» Stangland, Coblents. Pratt. Hil- 
Hard, and von HanateinT I hope to see them soon. 
Still, your new writers are sroc^. 

I was ?lad to note that there were no new artists 
In the April issue. Leave all the art work to Paul 
and Winter (and Marchioni). 

What's wrong with usiner some new pages e.vclu* 
aivrfy for reprints ? Some good reprints by Flint. Hall, 
bngland. and others would be bound to go over big. 

Well, rU sign off now, eagerly anticipating “Druso” 
and the Scibncb Piciiom Lmagus. 

Alvin H. Lybbck. 

Hollis, N. Y. 

(It is almost amusing ; practically every one of our 
readers who declared that WoNOsa Stoexk ’'aiu’t what 
she to be” has retracted the statement after 

giving it careful consideration. 

Concerning the insects in "The Land of Mighty In- 
sects” in our April issue: Nature adapts life to its 
environment. She would not evolve a creature that 
could not breathe or that consumed ail of the oxygen 
in the air. GraduaJh^, as the creature evolved, its re- 
spiratory system would change to suit surrounding 
conditions and necessity. Therefore, we may assume 
that giant insects at the pole were a bit more than 
magnified facsimilies of the familiar ones around us- 

Mr. Manning is one of our most regular authors and 
w« ^ not intend to lose him. He promUee us several 
CQore stories in the “Stranger Club'* series, which our 
renders have found well to their liking. This seri^ 
started in our issue for last November, with “The 
Call of the Mech-men,” followed m far by “Caverns of 
Horror” and “Voice of Atlantis.” ...... 

We may settle the question of reprints some time this 
year to please all concerned.— EDITOR.) 



The Stories Are Better 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I would like to take this op^rtunity to tell you what 
a fine magaxine you are putting out. I have read your 
magazine ever since it fiirat appeared on the market. 
Some of the critics of your “mag” say it is degenerat- 
ing from its old standard. I disagree, however ; I think 
it is improving in every issue. Taken on the whole, 
the stories are much better now than the stories were 
before the editorial policy was changed. I liked the new 
size because it is much easier to handle. I do not be- 
lieve it appears like a dime novel i Paul’s illustrations 
care of that. The plots are more original, interest- 
ing, and thought-provoking. Newby Cbowbll, 

Monroe. N. C. 

(There is very little comment we can make on thU 
letter, except that it contains the sentiments of the 
majority of our readers. If everything you say about 
our magazine is true, then we have succeeded in im- 
proving Wonder Stories. — EDITOR.) 



From A Young Fan 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I have long wanted to write to you. but I alwajrs 
found some excuse to put it off for some other time. 
Today, however, I resolved to write — so here I am. 
l,et me tell you a true story that happened to me 
about six months ago before I begin to praise your 
marvelous magazine. 

It happened in July last year. I was feeing lazy 
as I chatted with a friend on his porch. During the 
conversation, he happened to show me a magazine. It 
was a Science Wonder Stories. 1 was uninterested 
because a few years back I started to read a similar 
one and I had been so swamped with technical de- 
tails and mathematical calculations that I stopped in 
disgust and never read another one again. But feeling 
in a lazy mood, I glanced through the magazine and 
was attracted by the wonderful illustrations by Paul. 
I finally was persuaded to take it home and read it. 
I starts — When I was through — Well — You can imag- 
ine! ! I’m not through yet, though let me describe the 
cover. It showed an ocean on which floated a twisW, 
shattered green sphere. Above in the air was a similar 
green glot^, its appearance reminding one of a space- 
ship, and plunging down directly at it came a yellow 
cylinder point^ at the end In front! Yes, you’ve 
guessed it. It was the first Wondbb Stories published ! 
You actually have it illustrated on the contents page. 

I just finished the March Issue and it certainly hit 
the spot. Laurence Manning's “Caverns of Horror” 
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was excellent. “Martian Madness” also wfs splendid. 
Dr. Keller surely gave us a new. refreshing type of 
story when he wrote “The Literary Corkscrew.” 1 
have not started Jack Wiillamson’s new serial because 
I usually wait until all the parts are at my disposal. 
“The Brain-Eaters of Pluto * is a gem, for it broke 
the tension that is caused by reading too many scien- 
tific yarns. “Exile of the Skies” is simply a stupendous 
classic : it has enough plots in it to write a dozen 
stories. It certainly was written well. 

“Children of the Ray” did credit to J. Harvey Hag- 
gard. 

Though I have only been reading Wonder Stories for 
about half a year, 1 have collected over three-quarters 
of the issues of Soibncb Wonder Stories of 1929 and 
1930 and all but one issue of Air Wonubb Storibs. I 
compared the first magazines with the present ones 
and I found, in my estimation, that the first ones were 
much better in every way. However, it does not mean 
that WONDBR Stobibs is not ranking high; it is. but it 
can rank still higher. 

Artist Paul cannot be beaten. His imagination is 
supezb. bU drawing supreme. Winter b good, but do 
not major him. He draws an illustration well with fine 
imagination and then draws another one that is weU 
drawn but is uninteresting. The trouble with Paul's 
figures is that he draws them too perfectly. 1 have 
compared the old illustrations by Paul with the later 
ones and I am sure that 1 have found the reason why 
his drawings are poorer, so pass this on tu him. His 
drawings are too dark I His illustrations are ii^ 

too much with black and gray. If you wo^d look back 
in your file, you would probably realize it. 

I have a suggestion to make which I think every 
reader would like to see in effect. Why not each 
month have a half -page donated to ^ a science-fiction 
author. You could give facts about his life, stories he 
has written, and other interesting facts. I'll bet your 
circulation will jump up and all the readers will be- 
come wide-awake and active. I realize that the au- 
thors might object, but then you could cut down on 
any personal facts. As for myself, I would cut them 
out and save them. Please. Mr. Editor, see if this is 
possible and put it up to the readers. 

I’m going to stop now. for 1 think tbU letter u 
too long already. Watch for my letter every month, 
for my middle name — is Ackerman t I hope you don’t 
faint when 1 tell you my age : I’m 15. 

Djuvid a. Kyle. 

Monticello, N. Y. 

(Many of our readers first came upon Wonder 
Stories in much the same way you did. The first 
science-fiction stories we read always seem to hold 
special thxdlls 

Dr. Keller Is back with us again and we have several 
of his excellent stories on hand which will be pub- 
lish^ in early issues of Wondbb Stories. 

We will take your suggestion of the page for authom 
into serious consideration. Our magazine has always 
l^n susceptible to new ideas, as proven by the inno- 
vation of the SasNCB Fiction Leacub. — EDITOR.) 



Expert Criticism 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

In the January issue, two well-meaning gentlemen 
very gallantly i^e in defense of Wondbb Storub. 
against my brutal attacks upon the aforesaid W. S. 
in general and upon the editors and their laxity in 
matters of the scientific aspect of the stories In par- 
ticular. Since both speak of me in no uncertain terms, 
and terms that are, to say the least, derogatory, 
obloquious and obtreetatioua, I must again invade 
tbe^ columns with sundry comments. 

Mr. A. R. James remarks somewhat psychologically 
that I take pleasure in finding and complaining about 
scientific mistakes. If the gentleman could see me 
frothing at the mouth, tearing out ray hair, and 
smashing the furniture each time I find a scientific 
error, he would quickly realize that he is wrong. 
However, perhaps my pleasure in locating errors w 
subconscious, in which case Mr. James is quite cor- 
rect. That much I concede him. 

As for Mr. Lutwin, this gentleman iDogieally bas^ 
his argument ag^nst me upon a fallacy, to wit : he 
speaks of “unappreciative readers.” This argument 
is voided by the fallacy of petitio principii. Any good 
textbook of logic will tell you what that means, Mr. 
Lutwin. As for my being unappreciative, if that were 
true, I would not continue to read W. S. regularly 
without missing an issue. I was one of the original 
subscribers to Science Wonder Storieo and have eveir 
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ittsue of W. S.» the QuarUrlu, Air W<mder StoricM, etc. 
Unepprecietive? N*y, nay, as the horse would remark. 

Having had some experience with magaxinee and 
having been to the ofBea of WoNDflB SToauBS myaelf, 
1 can assure Mr. Lutwia that I know juat how busy 
the officers of W. S. are. Bet so much activity on the 
part of the staff signihes nothinc unless it produces 
the desired result: a science magazine, not a 
p9€udO'tcieM4»^fietio* magazine. 

The reason 1 inakt upon accuracy in the science of 
t))e stories is simply this : that Wonobi Sroaisa, as 
its editors have repeatedly stated, is (supposed to 
be) an educative as well aa a recreational periodical. 
W.S. is suppCMBed to impart* pleasantly and painlessly, 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of the chief scienees. 
There was a time when it did so admirably. At present 
—well, you know what I said in the letter which caused 
this dkiturbaDce. 

In the issue which carried that controversial epistle 
appeared ‘‘Through the Einstein Line,*' by J. Han^ 
Haggard. The scientific explanation on the last page 
of this story is an example of that to which I obiect. 
That scientific explanation wasn’t scientific; it was 
Incomprehensible, meaningless ; it was gibberi^ in the 
guise of science. It is obvious that Haggard doesn't 
know what he is talking about. Now either he should 
have omitted the rot he put down or else be should 
have had the explanation correct. 

To sum all this up, if Wondbb St<^ib 3 is really edu- 
cative, it cannot have scientific errors in the stories ; 
if it persists in ignoring the butchering and mangling 
of scientific fact, it must cease this pretense of being 
educative 1 

Why, may 1 ask, cannot the editor in charge of the 
Science Queetione and An»u>ere detect and correct 
crrore in the stories? He app^rs to possess an ex- 
cellent knowledge of all the sciences. 

Finally, let me congratulate the new managing edi- 
tor. He is putting out an excellent magaxine and if 
he can minimize the number of errors in science, he 
wiU bring W. S. back to the high position it once 
occupied in the science-fiction field. 

Miltok Kalxtsky, 

Bronx, N. Y. 

(We take a great pleasure in printing Mr. Kaletsky’s 
letters, though they remind us somewhat of a teacher 
scolding one of her pupils, and they are always exact 
and thorough. We do not believe that you severely 
criticize us because you just like to find fault — rather 
that you are scientifically inclined and like £our 
science-fiction with the accent on the science. You 
should accent the fiction now and then too, for most 
of our readers do not read the stories primarily for 
the science — the cold-fact science — that is in them, 
but for the thought-stimulating effect — the imaginative 
poBsibilities. While we try our hardest to get as many 
pure scientific facts into a story without making it 
dry, our primary purpose is to broaden the minds 
of our readers, as we have said repeatedly, to take 
skepticism out of their lives — that oualfty that made 
the farmer say, “There ain’t no sech animal.” Our 
stories^ arc fantastic and alien — a relief from the 
monotony of cut-and-dried literature. Nowhere has 
the human mind as free a reign as in science-fiction. 
Please remember that there are several very good 
science magazines on the newsstands which you can 
read when you have an appetite for pure scieace. 
But when you want to give your imagination a free, 
though logical, rein, read Woni^ Stories. Great 
scientists read it as a relief from cold textbo^e. Also, 
ther^ it enouah science in our stories to give a 
miniature scientific education. 

Did you ever consider that it is sometimes easier 
to conceive a fact in science-fiction than in pure 
science? For instance, consider our recent story, “The 
Land of Mighty Insects,” by A. C. Stimson. Don’t 
you think that the story gives you a better view and 
a clearer insight in the lives of anta and termites. 
ant-Hons and other insects than do science textbooks 
which give you but straightforward information? Un- 
doubtedly, our readers now have a better understand- 
ing of the habits of tiiese creatures than they bad 
before they read the story. This shows that science- 
fiction also interprete science so that the lasmsind can 
easily grasp Its significance. — EDITOR.) 



Narrow-Mindedness 

Editor , Wonder Storibs: 

Now and then I come across a story that «)taila the 
difficulties and tribulations of a scientist cr inventor 
In securing recognition for some newly dlsoorered in- 



vention or fact, which, even in these days of broad- 
ened vision and tolerant attitude toward even the 
most radical views, encmintars stubborn radstanoe 
even to the point of viifient opposition. 

This resistance, however, ts assuming aaore and 
more the cbaraeteristica of protests from “old fogies” 
in all branches of civil, industrial, and pjmfeadonal 
Iife> who* ensconced in respo^ible positions of phsaes 
of their particular line which are fast outgrowing 
their usefulness (such as military or govemnsentw 
bureaucrats) are decrying such advancemesite that 
would be likely to render more obsolete their already 
dodo-like offic^ 

This obstruetkm to progress will be found in all 
occupations. Suggestions for the betterment of busi- 
ness are cried down by the old guard in business : army 
officials refuse blindly the attempts by far-eighied 
strategists to equip the army with new and nwre 
effective equipment : and so it goes. 

Here is a case in point and one which sni^t wcO 
be the basis for a plot for a science-fiction vtsry. 

My father is a doctor of the new liberal sort who 
are keeping their minds open to new ideas* evac 
though they may conflict with the so-called “basic 
science laws” of medical doctrine. He has acquired a 
comparativeiy recently manufactured device which 
purports to diagnose and treat diseases threagh tiba 
agency of ether enmnations. Its scope » nhaeuloua, 
both physical and psychic. There is hardly an attribi^ 
or trait within the three-dimensional species we knew 
as Man which this machiiM cannot probe and use. 

One would think that with such a marvel at asaa's 
disposal, doctors would flock to see and to buy it. Jt 
the higher minds of medicine were so Kberalbr dis- 
posed, this instrument would have a large demand . 
But such is not the case. Each prospective boyer is 
treated in a most unsalesmanlike manner. He is 
treated rather coldly when asking information con- 
cerning it; is given the “once-over” (on the machine!) 
and his merits and fitness as a mechanician are passed 
upon. “Stool pigeons” for the “Medical Trvwt” sire 
quickly detect^ and discouraged. The efficacy of this 
instrument is proved when it was demonstrated that 
the patient treated need not be aware of it. Many of 
my father’s closet acquaintances were experhnented 
with and their particular cases successfully taken care 
of without their ever knowing it (which, you wfll 
agree, is just as well). 

Perhaps some of your readers can cite other es- 
amples of intolerant treatment of facts and idaaa. 
which, though constructive and not to be tak en 
lightly, are nevertheless treated with der isien and 
persecution. This sort of obstruction of progress to 
the civilization on which is the glory of the hnman 
race must be stopped or discouraged wherever pos- 
sible. On the other hand, it might be well to counter 
that hair-brained ideas and half-baked formalas shenld 
be qukkly and painlessly done away with. 

I think that I have struck a new strain in bringiag 
up the element of ferreting out and eliminating the 
undesirable meddling with progress by fear-poaseeaed 
officials obsessed with the idea of preserving moth- 
eaten traditions, which even to this day^ survive as 
the heritage of Man recalcitrant to shift his lazy 
perspective to higher and loftier levels. 

Lbland Holt, 

Oakland. Calif. 

(Qne of the greatest curses in the civiHaed world 
is the narrow-mindedness of aome people. Skeptielsas, 
unbf-lief, ridicule, and derision are the moat serioos 
hindrances to progress. There has never be en a great 
accomplishment in the world that was net accam- 
panied by the cynical sneers of pessimists. Tliis has 
destroyed the faith of many would-be gen ha ace and 
discouraged them to stagnation. Only the isaa with 
courage and faith in his own dreams has ooaaa 
through with things revolutionary. When A texan d sr 
Graham Bell conceived the telephone, be offered sev- 
eral of his acquaintances large shares in the profits 
if they would finance him — but most of them called 
him crazy and his idea impossible and impractical. If 
they had been less narrow-minded and if they had 
haul more foresight, they and their descend swta wooM 
be multl-nrillionaires today. It is a great gfft le be 
able to differentiate between the conceptiotts of a 
genius and the ideas of a crank. 

Speaking of war — our persona] opinion le that It 
is the oruy outstanding manlfestatton of the beast 
in man. We cannot be fully civilized until war Is 
absolutely abolished in every shape and form — and 
we dare not ^pe for that within our Hfetimes. 
—EDITOR.) 
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Praises for “Exile” 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

In reading your Wonder Stories. I find “The Exile 
of the Skies'* the moat interesting and exciting one 
I have read in s long time. In this issue, March, is 
the conehision of this story. I would like to make a 
request: namely, would you please ask the author, 
Richard Vaughan, to write a sequel to the story? I 
know that many of your readers would appreciate 
this very much because I feel sure that this was a 
very x^pular story with most, if not all, of your 
readers. Norkan H. Bobdbn, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

("Exile of the Skies'* has made more of an impres- 
sion on our readers than any serial has for y^rs. M 
Mr. Vaughan favors us with a sequel, we shall bo 
pleased to consider it for publication.— EDITOR.) 



A Suffering Reader 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

My congratulations ; I too hope that you 
the pace you have s^ since your "new deal’ which 
we readers recelv^ when the magazine’s policy was 

Th^^onth's issue was slow in reaching the news- 
stands and I feared your experiment in better quality 
had cost me my favoHte magazine. The only complaint 
Is, the stories are so very interesting that work, play, 
and even meals suffer till Wonder Stories has been 
read from cover to cover. 

"The Spore Doom,** and "The Exile of the Skies, 
get my vote this issue. The idea of being alone on an 
uninhabited world always intrigues my imagination, 
though not so much as adventures in time and 
dimensions. Some of your readers seem to think that 
authors should 1 m limited to what is "possible.” On 
closer examination they might realize that such a 
limitation would simply eliminate this whole realm 
of fancy, since either anything is possible, or nothing 
outside of our experience is. 

There is one crying need In the space-ship engineer 
department, and that is a floor. Most of our craft 
either have the floor longitudinal, and rockets at each 
end, or are spheres which can ac^erate in any direc- 
tion. A few minutes’ consideration will show that an 
aec^eratkm straight up would give weight, comfort, 
and a feeling of security otherwise unobtainable. Pro- 
vision for steering would be i^kets mounted radially 
at the top or end toward which acceleration Is direct- 
ed. Stopping or slowing down is secured simply by 
reversing the craft, end for end. This design would 
prevent passengers from bouncing from one wall to 
the other as the ship is being maneuvered, as they 
would most certainly do, otherwise, unless strapped. 

Accept my best wishes for a successful year. 

G. G. Kimbrough. Jr. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

(We are sorry that your work, play, and meals 
must suffer because of Wonder Stories and hope 
that your sleep in not affected very much. 

While we also believe that anything is possible, we 
try to keep our stories logical and convincing so that 
they appear to be possible to even a conservative 
mind, while they are at the same time utterly fan- 
tastic and imaginative. — EDITOR.) 



member the date of the issue, but the story that struck 
me as the foremost was "The Venus Germ.” The next 
copy of your magazine which I was lucky enough to 
read was found near a hobo jungle camp. It was the 
Jamiary, 1933, issue. Since then I've never been 
lucky enough to find any more copies, but have pur- 
chased many. I still believe every dime I’ve spent on 
Wonder Stories has been well spent — believe it or 
not I [We’ll believe it— EDITOR.] You can be well 
assured that there’s one hobo among your readers that 
will continue to purchase Wonoto Stories. 

Keep Paul and Winter on your art staff and for 
gosh sakes, let’s have some of Weaso’s work. Saaty is 
also good ; let’s have more from him. His illustration 
for "The Heat Destroyers” was excellent. Why not 
try to get a story illustrated sometime by the creators 
of Flash (jordon or Buck Rogers whose cartoons run 
in the Sunday papers? I appreciate art and like to 
see plenty and am an artist in a small way myself, 
for I have a cartooning diploma from the School of 
Applied Art. 

By all means, keep J, Harvey Haggard among the 
authors. I don’t believe he can write a poor story. 
"Evolution Satellite” and now "An Episode on lo” 
are A-plus in my grading. 

Why do so many of the readers squawk for trimmed 
edges? Hasn’t it ever sunk into their half-inch of 
solid ivory that they can trim them themselves if they 
don’t like rough edges 7 Before even opening the maga- 
zine to see the contents, I take an old razor blade and 
trim off about an eighth of an inch on all three sides 
and pr^to 1— my rough-edge trouble is solved 1 

The way some of your wise (?) readers write, 
they nearly expect you to deliver the to them 

in person, serving it to them on a silver platter 
trimmed in g<^d. Get out your razor blades, "stiffs/* 
and give the editor a rest I Henry Lewis. Jr., 

La Roche. 8. D. 

(This letter should help prove that our magazine 
is not read by any one class of reader, but those in 
every walk of life. Watch for an important announce- 
ment concerning science-fiction cartoons. You have 
a very good method for doing away with rough edges. 
—EDITOR.) 



Via Postcard 

Editor, Wonder Stories; 

Congratulations for such novelty and quality of 
stories as you’ve given ns for several months. Your 
magazine has personality. John Pratzki, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

(Here is a short-SHO/fT-short communication from 
a reader with nothing in particular to say but who 
wishes to show his appreciation of our efforts. 
—EDITOR.) 

From a Hobo Reader 

Editor, Wonder Stories; 

The first copy which I r^id of your magazine was 
one which I found in a box car in Wyoming. It was 
a number published in the fall of 1982. I can’t re- 



Authors and Artists 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I have now been reading Wonder Stoiibs for over 
twelve months, and I am writing to you to tell how 
much I enjoy your stories. I have also read several 
copies of two other American science-fiction magazines, 
but I can sincerely say yours is easily top-dog. 

I am sorry to see that you have gone back to the 
smaller size, but 1 am very pleased to see that the 
length and quality of the stories has not suffered at 
all. Having gotten the above off my ches^ I can now 
give you my opinion of your authors and stories. 

In my opinion, Nathan Schachner is the best author 
you have. **The Revolt of the Scientists” series was 
great. More Schachner 1 The author I like best of all 
is Laurence Manning. "The Wreck of the Aateroid|' 
was grand, only beaten by "The Man Who Awoke” 
series. Other authors I like are : Festus Prwrnell, 
J. M. Walsh, Jack Williamson. Fletcher Pratt, R. P. 
StarzI. N. R. Jones, and Edmond Hamilton. I should 
also like to see the following authors in your pages: 
David H. Keller, M.D., Ray Cummings, Donald Wan- 
drei, Sewell P. Wright, and Anthony Gilmore. One 
concluding word about authors : Give ua plenty of the 
"Master Maniac,” Epaminondas T. Snooks, D.T.G. 

Although Paul is jolly good, I should certainly like 
a few pictures by Wesso in each issue. 

In quite a number of your stories, there is far too 
little science. 'Vt^at is it that makes science-fiction 
distinct from other fiction? Science, of course. One 
would soon get tir^ of stories with impossible rays, 
etc., which have not the least semblance of scientific 
explanation. Therefore, more science in many, not 
all, of -your stories. 

If 1 keep on much longer, I suppose this will see 
the rays of your iiocket disintegrating machine— so. 
best wishes to you, the mag, authors, readers, and 
especially Schachner and Manning. 

M. R. Hanson, 
Leicestershire, England. 

(We try to keep our stories as scientlflc as possible 
without having them become boring to those of our 
readers who are not scientifically Inclined. Let ua 
hear from you again in the near future. — EDITOR.) 
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Paul "Rotten I” 

EdUcr, WONm SiORiBl: 

Wb«n I started out to write this letter, 1 kmd about 
eighteen pages, and now it's down to this! 

it's not proper to start a letter with a "brickbat,*’ 
but 1 most’ll must! 

Uaybe it*B me: I don't know, but I don’t aee any* 
thing wonderful in Paul. As a matter of fact, I 
think he’s rotten! Morey is muok better! But If you 
want a really good artiet, you should get the fellow 
that does the "Doc Savage" covers ; he's swell ! 

So now you know what I think of the much-praised 
Paol! 

The small size I detest ! 

In the January, 1934, issue (1 think), In your 
heading for the story, "Toe Secret of the Mlcrocoem," 
you state: "There are so many atoms in a molecule 
that if every atom was the site of a grain of sand, 
the molecules would be the size of the earth"! ffAere 
did you get that idea??? 

Why, toe largest molecule known contains less than 
a hundred molecules 1! !! 

No doubt, this letter will cause much comment, but. 
that's the way I feel! Well, anyway, here’s to a 
good mag, if it wasn’t for Paul! 

Joe HBMifiQAR, 

East Tawas. Mich. 

As yoh say in your last paragraph, your letter 
will no doubt cause much comment. 

In your seventh paragraph, we suppose that you 
mean the last word to be atom*. Perhaps our state- 
Bsent was exaggerated, but we used it mostiy for 
emphasis and comparison. Your statement is incor- 
rect. There are molecules containing more than 100 
atoms. The Mail Report of the Science Service of 
Washington for November 10. 1932, states that Pro- 
fessor Clark has discovered that a molecule of Insulin 
contains 35,000 atoms.— EDITOR.) 



General Remarks 

Editer, WONora Sioiura: 

Since this i, my first letter, I'm not going to tlirow 
many brickbats and get myself misunderstood. 

The story by Chester D. Cuthbert was, good, and 
the illustration was "swell." The impression of that 
lone figure breasting the fury of the elements, is — 
well — powerful. Winter’s illustration for "An Episode 
on lo" was also a good piece of art. In my estimation, 
he far excels Paul, whoM drawings of men are fright- 
ful. 1 want to congratulate Paul, though, for bis 
February cover. 

Now for the stories. "The Spore Doom" was a 
good story, but not very exciting. "The Vengeance 
of a Scientist" was very good. "An Episode on lo" 
was fair, but Haggard forgot all his science when he 
wrote it. If Kellor just poured the “Fleah" around 
the framework of bones, then how is it that the 
"thing” was able to breathe having no lungs? Also, 
if the thing had veins, it is only natural that It bad 
a heart, but Haggard makes no mention of it, and 
having no heart, it needed neither lungs nor veins 
nor nostrils. Also, where did the eyes come from? 
“The Shot From the Sky" was short and sweet. So 
far, the story by Vaughan, "Exile of the Skies,” is 
excellent. 

Why not print some more serials of which each 
part is a complete story in itself? 

By the way, is J. Harvey Haggard a relation to 
H. Rider Haggard? Can you tell me where any of 
the latter’s works may be purchased? 

As for selentifilms, their numbers increase each 
year. I have recently seen "Deluge,” "Son of Kong," 
and "The Invisible Man.” "A Trip to Mars” will go 
into production in March, starring Boris Karloff. 

For the past five years, our mag has been gating 
better and better. More power to you ! 

Jack MoCusKn. 

New York City. 

(If you study "An Episode on lo” carefully, we 
believe that you will find evidence that the proper 
organs were created in the synthetic men. Also, tome 
things must be token for granted. You will notice 
that "Xandulu,” by Jack Williamson, In three parts, 
is really composed of three separate books, such as 
the "Man Who Awoke" series, except that we pub- 
lished the three stories together as a seriaL We do 
not believe that J. Harvey Haggard is any relation 
to the famous H. Rider Haggard. If he is, he might 
let us know about it. The works of H. BMer 
gard have been extensively published and can be 
secured through almost any well-known book-seller. 
—EDITOR.) 
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Our March Number 

Editor, WoKDd Stories: 

"The Exile of the Skies" is not only the best Stery 
ever printed in Womdbe STOhiBS to daU. but can alio 
be classed as one of the greatest science-fiction stories 
ever written. Strang to say, it is written by an 
author whose name is new to science-fiction. Anyway, 
he deserves the highest rales that can possibly be 
paid him. This novri should be published in permanent 
book form. If no one else will do it, then why not 
the Gernsback Publications? It would be illustrated 
by Paul, of course. You should have given it a cover 
picture. 

The first part of "Xandulu,” by Jack Williamson 
is fine. It reminds me of "The Moon Pool.” I'd like 
a sequel to "Caverns of Horror," by Laurence Man- 
ning. "Children of the Ray” 1 enjoyed. 

Glad to see the return of Doctor Keller. "The Liter- 
ary Corkscrew” was fine. I hope that we will see 
more stori^ like "The Conqueror,” "The Human 
Termites," etc. 

Is Kenneth Sterling, Epaminondas T. Snooks, 
D.T.G., by any chance? I thought I'd die before 1 
finished the editor’s remarks about the story. 

All the illustrations, except the one for "Caverns 
of Horror," are good. 

Keep the picture on the contents page. Here’s a 
suggestion for that page. As it is, it is very crowded 
and messy-looking. By luting just the stories, the 
editorial. The Reader Speako, and ScieNcs Queatione 
and Anawere, it would be much neater-looking. The 
information at the bottom of the page could be con- 
densed so as to make more room. Why not have the 
titles in groups, as novelettes under the title Novelettea, 
short stories un^r the title Short Storiea, and serials 
under the title Serialat 

Please have WoKdEb Stomss mailed fiat instead of 
folded. It will then arrive in better condition. A better 
grade of paper would be appreciated. 

Jack Darrow, 
Chicago, 111. 

(No, Kenneth Sterling is not Epaminondas T. 
Snooks, D.T.G., neither is he Groiicho Marx. You 
offer several good suggestions, many of which are 
impossible or inadvisable at the present time. How- 
ever, your letters are always welcome, as shown by 
the number of them that we publish. — EDITOR.) 



Small Siae Approved 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

You have ceruinly improvMl Wonder Stories by 
changInE it to the smaller size. It is much easier to 
carry and occupies less space when it is filed away. 
Everyone of the stories was excellent. The serial, 
"The Lunar Consul." which started in the November 
issue is the beet story that has ever appeared is 
Wonder Stories. 

Paul is your best artist, but 1 was pleased to see 
some illustrations by Winter, Burian, and Sasty, be- 
cause it is a change from Paul. 

Robrrt W. MilunotvN. 

Sydney, Australia. 

(This letter from distant Australia Is more Proof 
that our magasine is appreciated in all parts of the 
world. Opinion as to the small size iS' divided, but 
newsstand sales show that it is the most desirable. 
You will see more illustrations by Winter, in par- 
ticular.— EDITOR. ) 



A Mrs. Reader 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

My husband brought home your magazine a few 
days ago. I have nev«r been very much interest^ in 
the book, looked through it and just put It aside. 

But here was something different. Two of tte 
stories I liked and read through : "Children at the 
Ray" and "Caverns of Horror.” The latter, written 
by Laurence Manning and so very awfully illustrated 
by Bulow, was most fascinating. And I will tell more 
of my friends about your magazine and wish you, 
the clever writers, and the illustrators all the best 
success in your efforts. Marie F. Tuck, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(We are always pleased to receive letters from 
bers of the fair sex. Although they are greatly in t!w 
minority, they show real appreciation of our work 
and are faithful to the magazine.— EDITOR.) 

(Continnod on page itf) 
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Wad-c^Wotnm? 

For hundreds of years men and women have talked with 
hushed voices about “STRANGE PEOPLE” — men who 
are not men — women who are not women. No one has 
ever dorerf to talk out in the open about it. Is it any won- 
der that the shocking, lurid facts of this great social evil 
are unknown to the great mass of men and women? Is it 
any wonder that strange nick-names are commonly used 
to describe these creatures. 

A DOCTOR OASTS THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 
ON THE STRANGE, EXOTIC WORLD 
OF TWILIGHT MEN AND WOMEN! 

Now a Doctor has dared to tear away the veil of mystery. 
In blunt, understandable words he describes the unbe- 
lievable facts. “STRANGE LOVES,” A Study in Sexual 
Abnormalities, by Dr. La Forest Potter, noted authority, is a document so weird, so startling, as to 
amaze the civilized world. Dr. La Forest Potter, the author, is a late member of the New York County 
Medical Society, Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston Gynecological Society, Associate Professor of 
Rhinology, Laryngology, and Otology, New York School of Clinical Medicine, and the author of many 
well known works. 




THE TRUTH REVEALED! 

Can you distinguish these men and women of the Shadow World? Do you 
know that their number is constantly increasing? The strange 
power these men and women wield over normal people is 
almost unbelievable. Dr. Potter says, "NO MAN ON 
EARTH HAS A CHANCE AGAINST A WOMAN 
ONCE SHE HAS SUCCUMBED TO ANOTHER 
WOMAN.” Actual clinical cases reveal the abnor- 
mal ties and the unnatural desires and erotic 
reactions of these twilight men and women! 

There are records that actually prove that men 
have been MADE INTO ABNORMALS. A 
startling, provocative indictment against the 
false modesty that has been responsible for the 
growth of these fantastic, strange amatory 
curiosities among savage and civilized races. 

STRA NG E LOVE 

Dr. Potter tells about the hidden, secret passions that dominate these women’s cacotic 
lives. He talks about the tragic duality of the effeminate man — half man — ^halt woman. 
He delves deep into the ages-^ — relates the bestialities and savageries practiced by the old 
Egyptians, Hindoos, 'Greeks, Assyrians and Romans — the sensuality that was ascribed 
even to the Greek Gods, to Zeus, Apollo, Hercules and Jupiter-— the growth throuM 
history from ancient countries to France — to Germany — to its tremendous spread 
through the United States. 

MUST THESE SUBJECTS BE CLOTHED II SILEICE FOREVER? 



Fearlessly, openly, the meaning of many misunderstood subjects is brought under 
the searchlight of truth. Sadism — Necrophilia — Phallic Worship — Sodomy— Peder- 
asty — Tribadism — Saphism — Uranism — the normal man and woman will refuse to 



believe that such abnormalities exist and have been practiced through the ages. 

ASTCNISHINO DISGLQSUR ES ABOUT THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MEH 

How many of the famous men of history were coDsidored ‘*odd'*7 Socrates, 

Plaio, Caesar, Virgil. Oscar Wilde, Leonardo da Vinci, Lord Byron, Tchaikow* 
sky. the musician, Walt Whitman, the gentle, lovable itoet. Napoleon— men and 
women of all kinds in all stages of life. 

FOR MATURE, SOPHISTICATED 
READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE! 

This document in book form contains bewildering diseloeurea and discoveries 
of a subject that Is seldom if ever discussed, that most people know little or 
nothing about — yet one that deservee the most painstaking and thorough investi-. 
gation. A limited edition has been prepared for ADUlirS ONLY, 356 pages, 
beautifully bound lo cloth, printed on fine paper — for the book lover and eol- 
lector of rare, eeoterio literature. Be^erve a copy of thli book — the moot itartHng 
document of its kind-— by mailing the coupon. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 
24S Qr«*nwlch Straet Dept. WS New York, N. V. 
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The 



SCIENCE-FICTION SWAP COLUMN 

for the benefit of our readers who wish to dispose 
of or secure science-fiction books and magazines. 

We have found that many science-fiction 
enthusiasts wish to trade, buy, or sell material of 
this nature, but caimot afford to pay the 10c a 
word rate of our “Classified Advertisements” 
column. 

Therefore, beginning in Our July issue, we are 
inaugurating 

The 

SCIENCE-FICTION SWAP COLUMN 

The advertising rates will be only 2c per word. 
Here is your opportunity to increase your science- 
fiction coilection. Now you can secure those 
classics that you have been looking for so long in 
vain — or dispose of them to others if you wish to 
put them on sale. 

There wll be three divisions of 

The 

SCIENCE-FICTION SWAP COLUMN 

— one entitled “FOR SALE,” the second, 
"EXCHANGE,” and the third, “WANTED." 
Take advantage of these three departments. Now 
that you can place an advertisement for only 2c 
per word, you cannot afford to miss the oppor- 
tunities that are awaiting you. Cash must 
accompany all orders. No discounts. Advertise- 
ments to appear in the July issue must be in our 
hands no later than May fourth. Every group of 
letters, including the initials in the name and 
address, will count as one word. 

Send all advertisements to 

WONDER STORIES 

Swap EtUtor 

96-98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 



SCIENCE QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 

(Continued from page ill) 

In other words, you can only get something from 
something, and nothing from nothing. 

If 3TOU can explain more fully your stand or have 
any new findings, please let me know. 

Oscar Lbb. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

(The mind of man cannot imagine anything *'in> 
finite.** We can say the word, but it is impossible to 
comprehend It. Everything we know or can conceive 
has a definite beginning and end. To say that the 
aniverse has always been sounds ridiculous to ua; yet 
if we say that it had a beginning, we immediately 
wonder what came before-— and. of course. If some- 
thing came before any event, then that event was not 
the beginning. Of course, we can say that our universe 
had a beginning, if we allow that it came from some- 
tliinr e ls e something greater. 

Classical science said that **nething is lest** — where 
something leees, something else gains— the universal 
energy remains constant. New some of the modenui 
declare that the universe is running dewn; that in 
the far future, everything Srill have disappeared— 
**somslhing** will become **nothing.** Take your choice, 
whichever seems the most logical to your particular 
mental make-up. None of these theories can be proved 
or disprovedv— EDITOR.) 



Our Unbounded Finite Unirerse 

Editor, SciRNCS Quutions and Answbs: 

I am going to give a talk in the astronomy club in 
school about the beginning of the universe. It would 
be a great help to me If you would answer these Ques- 
tions which have puzxied me very much. 

Has the universe been going on since Infinity, or did 
it begin at a certain time? If it did begin, what was 
there before? You oan*t make something from nothing. 
Doesn't this tend to show that the universe has been 
going on forever, even though we cannot imagine it? 

Please elaborate on the question of a finite space. 
How can space be finite and yet unbounded? 

Milton Rothkan. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

(For the answer to the first part of yeur letter, we 
refer you to the preceding letter. The most logical 
reasoning seems to be that there never was a begin- 
ning; though our minds, as you say, cannot imagine 
such a state of affairs. The limit is not to eternity, 
but to our comprehension. 

Einstein's **flnlte space** must be unbounded, be- 
cause everything wttii a boundary has something else 
beyond. It is finite in the sense that you could never 
reach the end, and that yon would, necessarily, return 
to your starting point if you trarded in a **stralghtf* 
line for an enormous length of time.— EDITOR.) 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continuod from page ItO} 

He Takes It Back 

Editor, WONDBB Storibs: 

I take back everything I said in my letter about the 
January issue. Tm sorry you even printed it. I 
didn't think you would. 

There must have been something wroi^ with me 
when I read that issue, to think such things. When 
1 read it again, I changed my mind quickly, you may 
be sure. 

I noticed something strange when I got my Febru- 
ary issue. When I started to read the second part of 
**The Exile of the Skies,** I found that I couldn't 
remember a single thing about the first part. Maybe 
t^t explaias my strange thoughts about the Jan- 
uary issue. 

**The Exile of the Skies** is iust the thing I have 
been asking fori Was that a story 1 Who wants £. E. 
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Smith or 3. W. Campbell now? Gito me Biehard 
Vansrhanl I can etand a few more etories abont 
Knute ^vary and 1 suppose the other readera can* 
too. 

If “The Brain-Eaters of Pluto” is supposed to be 
a substitute for E. T. Snooks, rn take Snoo^. That 
story was actually putrid 1 The only redeeming fea- 
tures of it were the introduction (I wonder who 
wrote it), the definition of inertia, the SAartian na- 
tional anthem, and Paul's illustration. (Did Paul 
think that one up himself?) That definition of inertia 
save the real author away. Forrest J. Ackerman ! Come 
out from behind that No»-<f6-pZi*ni«. ^ 

1 want to complain about the interior illustrations. 
I don’t know whether it is the fault of the artist 
•r the printer, but they are terribly dark, especially 
the one for “Caverns of Horror.” I could hardly 
make out the details. 1 hope you will correct this con- 
dition in the future. 

About a month aso, 1 had the best time of my life. 
1 went to a lecture at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ence given by Br. Clyde Fisher on the subject, *Ts 
there life on Mars?” (Look at everybody get green 
with jealousy.) That Doctor Fisher ia a man after 
my own heart. He didn’t say so much actually about 
Ufe on Mara, but what be did say was plenty. He 
could have said more, but 1 guess he was afraid of 
being too “radical.” Milton S. Rothman, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

<We are glad that you have reconsidered our Jan- 
uary issue and found your first comment ill-founded. 
After all, your state of mind has a lot to do wHh 
the enjoyment you get out of our magaslns, or any 
other magazine for that matter. If you have some- 
thing of great current importance on your mind- 
some uncertain event that is about to culminate, for 
instance — you will very likely absently revert to it 
mentally and read a story or part of a story without 
any conscious thought about it, so that it is a brand 
new story when you reread it. This happens to 
everyone. 

The author of “The Brain-Eaters of Pluto” was 
Kenneth Sterling — a separate individual and neither 
Doctor (7) Snooks nor Forrest J. Ackerman. We 
printed the story as an exx>eriment. We had never 
printed anything quite like it before and had not 
the slightest idea whether it would be favorably ac- 
cepted or condemned. At present, the comment seems 
to lean toward the latter. If the experiment fails, 
as it now appears, we will not give you any more 
stories of this type. 

Of course, the illustration for **Cavems of Horror” 
hod to be very dark, for the scene is in a pitch-black 
cavern under the earth. 

We’U bet that many science-ftction fans envy your 
attendance at the lecture on life on Mara by Doctor 
Fisher.— EDITOR.) 



Our March Issue 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

1 have just finished your March issue, and even 
though I have been a persistent reader of Wonmb 
Stories for five yers, I really believe that the March 
issue is the best. 

“The Exile of the Skies,” by Richard Vaughan is 
the most stupendous thrill-raising story 1 have ever 
read in Wonder Stories. I can hardly find words to 
describe my feelings as to this story. We are also 
given a wonderful lot of theory to think upon. I en- 
joyed every word of it. Let’s have more by Vaughan. 

“The Literary Corkscrew” was very good. I some- 
times think and wonder why some authors are so 
very great and others are “rotten.” This story opens 
our minds as to why this might be. 

“Cavams of Horror” struck me as being just a 
little supernatural. I didn’t think much of it. 1 think 
Manning did a great deal better with “The Call of the 
Mech-men.” 

“Martian Madness” was very good. 

“Children of the Ray” was the beat short story 
in ^e issue. Mr. Haggard certainly knows how to 
get his heroes into surprising difficulties and then 
get them out alive. More power to him. 

“Xanduhj” has a very nice start; I can’t tell you 
how I like it until I read it all. 

1 don’t know whether the editor will apprec^te 
this or not. I have all but a few of his editions dating 
(Continue^ on page U4) 
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ROSY CHEEKS 

A cletr, beautiful complexion i» a slgi* of good bealtb. A 
Billow color, unilghtly pimples, coated tongue, foul breath, 
sick headadies, nerTOUBDess, sleeplessnesB and UoublesoiM 
llTer are tbe symptoma of conatlpatlon. This ailment Is 
easily and Quickly banished If nature's remedies are faith- 
fully applied. 

GOOD HEALTH 

If you wish to recover from your Illness— no matter Yrtiat 
It may be called— first get rid of the ibnormal accumuH- 
tion of your colon and keep your bowels continually in a 
good, clean condition. This cannot be (kme by the use of 
cathartics and many of tbe laxatives advertised to curs 
constipation. 

NERVOUSNESS 

Medical authorltieB agree that roost cases of cofurtipatlSD 
arise from overeating and improper diet. Nervoumeta, 
caused by worry, ia a contributing factor. Improper diet and 
worry are the Inevitable products of financial depresBiona. 
Jt is true that it Is difficult to maintain a balanoed diet 
aaid wear a cheery smile with an empty pocketbook. But 
you should be able to keep your ayetem free tbe poiaosB 
that generate there due to constlpatiou. 

CONSTIPATION 

The most formidable enemy of human health la txrostlpa- 
tioo. It is the source of innumerable cases of 111 health 
the nature of which is generally not suspected. In many 
cases these lUnessea can be cured or alleviated if your sya- 
tern can be properly cleaned of the waste matter that ac- 
cumulates in the intestines. 

MILLERTONE 

Nothing you have ever before used will give you luch 
astonishing result-s as Nature’s virgin herbs. Millertene it 
a harmless herb compound, the most efficient stmnach and 
bowels cleanser known. Mlllertone is not "a cure-all dis- 
eases” product but It will put your system In condition 
to ward oft the onslaught of the dreaded diseases that are 
the aftermath of constipation. Be convinced by writing 
today for a generous sample of this wonderful product of 
Nature. It is yours tot the asking. Enclose 3-cest stamp, 
please. 

J. S. MILLER, INC^SZ Beacon Street, Newark, New Jusey 
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$1,000 to $5,000 

CASH 

For a Few Pennies a Day! 

Present Conditions Demand 
Greater Security for Home 

Hm safety of onr famUias 
and homes is continually in 
the minds of all of us in these 
times. The Union Mutual Life 
Compmny of Iowa irives you 
the one sure means of guar« 
anteeing the necessities and 
comforts of life for your 
loved ones — sure* dependable 
financial help to fall back 
upon, no matter what 
happens. 

Now, at last, you may BUY 
exactly the kind and amount 
of life insurance you NEED 
for the protection of your 
family, right in your own 
home, without high-pressure 
iileemsiiiliip and without medical examination or fees t 
Thus you will either SAVE all these costs, or you may 
BUY MORE PROTMCnON for lees premium I 

The new historywmaking life insurance policy, issued 
Mclusively by the Union Mutual Life Company of 
Iowa enables you to put every penny of your invmt- 
ment into PROTECTION for your loved ones— giving 
you tbe very MAXIMUM of dependable protection for 
lowest premiums, less all agents* eommiasiona and 
mediesJ fees I 

Why not make up your mind RIGHT NOW to see 
for yourself exactly what MODERN life insurant 
means to you end your loved onesT Fill in end* mail 
tbe coupon below. By return mail you will receive 
for FREE INSPECTION, one of the new Union Mutual 
Life polieiee, which, for only a few pennies a day, 
pays life Insurance benefits of $1,000 and accident 
benefits of $5,000, including loan service, endowment 
additions, generous dividends, disability benefits and 
paid-up features. A standard, full-coverage legal re- 
serre policy at nearly *'net** cost. 

Ask yourself this question, please: **Why shouldn't 
I profit by these remarkable new life insurenee edven- 
tages which are created for my special benefit end 
•wwice?'* 

Fill in the eoupon below and mall toiMyt No red 
tape~-no medical examination and no agent will call. 
ACT TODAY I See the benefits of this remarkable 
new Union Mutual Life policy! Let us PROVE TO 
YOU, without one cent of expense or obligatSon to 
you that it is, indeed, tbe greatest life Insurance offer 
e¥tf made. 



• •••■•■•■••■•(COUPON"********"**** 

Union Mutual Life Company of Iowa, 

Dept. 218 

Des Moinee, Iowa. 

Please send me one of yonr FREE poBeies to look 
over. 



Name 



Addrem 

Ottar State 

FttI to thi9 cootpon amd mtail today! 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 12S) 

from the time he used to edit 5ctetios and /nvanttbm 
How's that for a record T j. r. Wright, 

Dewey, Okla. 

(Letters like yours direct us in chosing future 
stories for the magazine; they let us know the type 
of stories that our readers like and help us to better 
the publication. We published ^‘Caverns of Horror" 
bmeuse we have learned that many of our readers 
enjoy a science-fiction story with a weird background 
once in a whiIe.^EDITOR.) 



"Colossal — Stupendous” 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

WoNDsa Storibs, colossal, great, grand, stupendous. 
I can’t begin to describe it. Mr. Editor, did it ever 
occur to you that "our" mag has been increasing 
in quality as well as quantity? The stories axe per- 
fect. the layout excellent. I just want those readers te 
know this ; 1 mean those that always fuss about 
Paul's men, reprints, stories, etc. 1 would like to 
know what is the matter with Paul's men? Paul ia 
the greatest artist in seientifiction, and 1 don't mean 
perhaps ! 

I like the quality of the paper, but I don't care for 
the rough edges; but what’s a couple of rough pages 
among friends? 

My favorite author is a great favorite with the rest 
of our "dear" readers — Stanton A. Coblentz. Then 
cornea Edmond Hamilton — ^he's great ; and. oh boy, 
next comes Clark Ashton Smith. He i>ositively drips 
with genius. Wonder St<»uss has a perfect staff of 
writers. 

That story. "The Exile of the Skies," is certainty a 
peach. I can hardly wait for the last part. Here il 
my list of favorite stories in toe recent issues: 

1. "Moon Plague." 

2. "Evolution Satellite." 

8. "The Lunar Consul." 

4. "The Tomb From Beyond." 

6. "The Man With the X-Ray Eyes." 

6. "An Episode on lo." 

7. "The Vengeance of a Scientist." 

8. "The Spore Doom," 

I did not like one of your storieB, "The Heat De- 
stroyers." Maybe it was because I couldn't understand 
it, but it wasn't bad. I guess I'm too dumb. 

This letter is so far full of roses and orchids, but 
I'm going to toss a piece of garlic. Why do you have 
to take up all oi Paul's beautiful cover drawings with 
such an inartistic arrangement of the great name of 
Wonder Stories? Can’t you make it so it will blend 
with Faui’s design, or somethin'? 

One last plea — please, please brino back the Qnar~ 
Roy E. Hunt. 

San Francisco. Calif. 

(Here is a very pleasing letter from one of our 
younger readers. We know that Wonder Stories is 
not colossi nor stupendous, but we are flattered to 
have you think so. Several of your favorite stories have 
been acclaimed the best by our readers. We believe 
that the present arrangement of our title on the 
cover is most attractive and any change would surely 
be for the worse. — EDITOR.) 



“Hare” Pocket Size 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Many book-lovers in England, when buying a suit, 
have a special ’liare" pocket made inside the coat, 
to carry a book. 

The new smaller site of Wonder Storibs fits tbU 
pocket without folding ; the other site did not. 

If every reader who complains had a reason for 
that complaint, it might carry some weight. 

We read of condemnations of time-traveling, the 
fourth dimension, and so on od infinitum, but do 
people really buy Wonder Storibs for textbooks or 
good entertainment? 

After all, the hero who chases the villian into the 
year 2001 is no more Impossible than the one who 
single-handed overcomes & gang of armed men. 
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We know th&t it is impossible to move back in 
time (phyeicall7i at any rate) for; 

“Not even God Himeelf o*er the post Acs powV.” 

— yet tb^e tales form some of the best in the world. 

A plausible explanation is to my mind, a sincere 
effort on the part of the author to get the reader in 
the beat atmosphere to enjoy the main story. It U 
the mark of the careful craftsman, not an attempt to 
hoodwink. 

As far as that goes — how many decent fellows are 
there who have wished to be able to take a few pals 
with modern weapons and go back for a short time 
to wipe out the cruelties of the Roman Arenas or 
Spanish Inquisition? 

When we scoff at the fourth dimension, we forget 
that there are five which we really can appreciate. . 

If we put a cubic square foot of Ice in a room, it 
will be one foot king, one foot wide, and one foot 
thick, at freeaing point only. There is a fourth 
measurable dimension. Now put the block in a room 
slightly warmer. The three normal dimensions will 
alter as time proceeds. Therefore, we can only say 
that it is of a given size, at a given temperature (and 
one with any variation from freezing point) at a 
giren time. 

1 am glad that you have not been prevailed upon 
to reprint old stories. If a tale is good, it is worth 
saving. If it has not been read, it Is worth trying to 
get. The writer once tried for three years before be 
got one particular story; other good books have been 
in the family for over 100 years. 

The whole outlook depends on whether one is a 
reader or a grouser, and wouldn't it be monotonous 
if we all liked the same things? 

W. G. Huckun, 
Manchester. England. 

(We always approach letters from England with 
pleasurable anticipation, for they invariably prove to 
be well worth reading and publishing. For the most 
part, they are very logical and interesting. In this 
country, Wondbb Stories is also in a convenient size, 
for it fits easily into the pockets of American suits 
and can be easily read in subways, where the smaller 
the magazine, the better for all concerned. Your 
explanation of the fourth dimension is not a new 
one and is generally accept^ by many scientists in 
this country. — EDITOR.) 



“Something Is Lacking” 

E4itor, WoNsra Stosiis: 

I*heartily agree with Mr. Rothman in bis statement 
that “something is lacking" in the present issues 
of Wondbb Storibs. As I type, I have before me a 
copy of Science Wonder Stories. Do you remember 
the days of real seientifiction, not merely blood>and- 
thunder tales? Those were the days when a science 
fiction story lived up to its name — “The Metal World," 
by Repp, "Into the Subconscious," by Myers, "The 
Human Termites," by Doctor Keller. There were 
names to conjure with^-stories that would make some 
of you new fans "weep with josr" I 

Naturally, the depression has taken its toD — nothing 
has been left untouched. However, I should think that 
even the cost of improving the present Wondbi 
Stories would be trifling in return for the many new 
readers which you would acquire. Don't skimp on 
reading matter by reducing the size and using valuable 
space for unnecessary things, and above all, get some 
real "meaty" science stories, not merely the "another- 
Martian-bit'the-dust" type which we are fed today. 
Remember the "Old Guard" die hard I 

David Libbbrman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Many of our readers, like yourself, believed that 
science-fiction was on the wane — until we installed 
our new policy. Just take the last six or seven issues 
of Wonder Stories — compare them with the first 
half-dozen Science Wonders — compare them with the 
1983 issues. Study them carefully. Now, don't you 
think that there h^ been a turn for the better? What 
you call the "another-Martian-bit-the-dust" type of 
story is submitted to us daily — and everyone of them 
is now turned down. Read "Our New Policy" in our 
fContintted on page ltd) 
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America’, Sophisticated Intellectual Aiiatoaacy 




Dept. 1-WS, 230 Fifth Ave., NewYoric.N.Y. 

Please send me free illustrated 
catalogs of Amatory Curiosa. 

Name Age 

Address 

City State 




me WRITING 



i 



lira 1C ROYALTIES^! 

paid br Kmie PabililMn ud Tidfcliic PlMun Frodueen. Free 
EegaiM dMcribw noit onasM. uoi iwtIm met offmL HU «rlt« 
atu lOTiM. acnoa. ooopau aniie la rew tsrlm m beta la see* 
uuU. teem V. S. eeystitbt. bcoatait mn etm >ht..taau. 
Oat uiw Dvarlmau labBlU la llaila nbU 
fwimeMSr man today for ran 



BiiUrmd 



UmVERSAL SONG 8ERV ICE, «S2 Mepar BMe.. 

' ~ Vlata. HoOpwoodl. CeMemetm 

STUDY AT HOME 

Legally trained men win high 
positions and big weeess in 
business and publte life. Be 
independent. Greater opporto- 




corporatiaw are hailed Iir 
traiolos. Bara 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annaally 

wm We snide roa step bj atep. Too eaa tralD at hocM 
^^doriDff spare time. Desree of LL. B. eoaicnrM. 
Socceufol ffraduates to everg aeetion of the yoited 81 
furoi^ all text i 
l ^^ cost 

t.aS»M»"gntewli<m Univralty, P#pt» L- 129, 



material, indudioff foorteen-volwM Law Libras. 

emu. Get oor valaable gd-pafe Law lYaialnjr m 
I ’'BrSdeDee" book* PRB8. n&ad Jar then NOW. 

CfclaagCL. 




DOirTBEOVT 

Until Von Vay TM 
WondoHlil T ie nUn^ 



aaffwtne. It yon h»ve ta 
write for a FREE sample of 
and Mpaa 

itch. 
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A’ 



NATOMICAL 
MANUAli 

THE UVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Popular-Priced Anato- 
mical Atlas Published 

Only »2-®“ 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OP 
gSCTIONAL ANATOMICAL 
CHARTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
PREPARED BT MEDICAL EX- 
PERT8. 

Thi» new book ihowo tho baniAfi 
body with ooeh oopeet of Ito atruo- 
tvo im ocparato aoctiono; the ezoel 
pooitloo of oU orcon% oYory boBO, 
aaaclo, rein, urteiy* ote. 



LIST OF PLATE* 

Ptete L Null* AduK Female 
Made Adult Male 
Narvoui ^teia ef Fa* 

male 

Skeletal Syetem 
MuMuiar *yitom <Pw 
lerlor) 

Mueeolar Syataai (Aate* 
rior) 

wit. Vaeeular Syiteai 

VIII. Raapiratory Syetem 

IX. Dlieetive Systeai 
Male Qenital Oraaa la 
Detail 

Female Qeattal Orpan la 
Detail 

XII. Oreee-Seetlea ef Prepnaat 
Female Bedy with Child. 



•li. 

III. 

tv. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 



x.‘ 

XI. 




All plstaa <oiia 
foot hiyh) are 
printed in actual 
natural colon. 



Thu far. plates each as (Kom 

{ iroMntad here hare been eo htzh 
a price aa Co he inaeceeelble to the 
public. Oar plan in prodncinp theeo 

i" .*^*?*s aralUble to erery adnlt peraon. 

Tho book to 14 Inchea hiyfi and S% Inehea wtdto, eon- 
wna twelTo falLpayo color platea and twelro tozt payea 
Uloetrated with fifty photoyrapha and drawlnya. ma^ 
from actnal photographs, and all oryana and parta of 
^ human body— male and femalo— are shown In yreat 
dotall In natural colors. 

Oppodto each payo, an explanatory text la proridad. 
tiinrtrated with phot^rapha and ^awinya to ahow In 
detail the different oryaiia and other featoroa of the hu- 
man body. The book la recommended for nuraea. mrt 
atudenta, for lawyera for nae In litiyatlona. tecturen, 
phyalc al cu lturiata. hospitals, sanitariums, schools, eoL 
loyes, gymnastoma. Itfo Inauranco companies, employem^ 
health departments, etc. 

But OTery roan and woman should own u copy of Iho 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL for offeetire knowle^re of Wa 
or her own physical self 1 

it to of iMatinuihU eohca to tho proopootUf* mother, 
bsoowas of the information it providoo on tho oooontitd 
anatomical facto of prognaney and tho atrnetwo of tho 
fomaU genital organa. 

Monty Kefundtd If Not Satisfactory 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



GRENPARK COMPANY, DapC. WS-934 
245 Greenwleh Street. New York. N. Y. 

Gkntlemen: — ^Eoelosed ftod 12.00 (Foreisn sod Csnsds rmalt by 
bitemstloQsl money (wdor). is full psymeet for s eopy of tho 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL, u per your offer. 

Nsdw 

Addreti 

City Mete 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page itS) 

January issue and see if you don't think that v/e are 
liviny up to it. The hackneyed story, which you con- 
demn, is now being carefully avoided by us. We are 
planning a reprint Annual containing the best 
stories published during the first year in the life of 
Science Wonder Stories. — EDITOR.) 






or SRX 

BEXOLOGT. foceaaost educational sex magasine. Is written 
m simple luguage and can bo read by every member of the 
family. It is instructive, ^lightening — not a risque book — 
contains no Jargon. Devoted to Science of Health Hygiene. 

Contains 25 important articles on Sex Science, 69 pages, 
with attractive two-ool<w cover. Here are a few of the more 
Important articles. 

Editorial— ‘^Sex Sins”; Children with Tails (Illustrated): 
Sexual "Depressants*'; Foreipn Bodies in the Vagina (lllus- 
Bofrowing a Father for a Baby; Sterilization of Men 
and Womm (illustrated) : Inheritanoe of Disease; Men Who 
^e Not Men (illustrated); Contraceptives and lienee (il- 
lustrated); Birth Customs of Savages (illustrated): the 
Awakening of Sexual Life (illustrated): Signs of Previous 
Pregnancy; A Rabbit wifii Two Movers; Your Unborn Child 
(illustrated): All About Your Glands (iiluatrated) ; tmpo- 
A Mother at Twelve (Illustrated): 
SejMtific Sex Notes; Questions and Answers. 

Ctot a copy of S&XOLOQY on any nowistand, or if your 
Maler cannot supply you. send 25o In stampo for a copy of 
the curremt issue. 

SEXOLOGY 2ST Wwet Broadway Now Torii, N- T. 



HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

Quick Relief, or Ton Only Pay When Satisfied 
If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizxiness, ringing In 
the ears, can’t sleop at night, feel weak and shaky, bad taste, 
nervous. If your heart pounds and you fear a paralytic stroke, 
to demonstrate Dr. Hayes' (H-eacrlpticn we will send you postpaid, 
a regular $1 treatm^t on absolutely FREE TBIAL. While it Is 
non-specific, many cases report remarkably quick relief; ottm 
symptoms diminish and normal sleep returns within 3 days. 
Contains no salts, physics, (plates or dope. Safo with any diet. 
PAT NOTHING UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVE3>. Then send 
$1. If not your report cancels the charge. WWte Dr. Hayes 
Ass’u, 6824 Coates. Kansas City, Mo. 



A Baby For You? 

If you are denied the blessing ot a baby all your own and yearn 
for a baby’s arms and a baby's amlle do not (Hve up hope. 
Just write in confidence to Mrs. Mildred Owens, 8403 Coates 
House, Kansas City, Mo., and she wlU teU you about a simple 
home method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. Many 
others say this hag helped bless th^ Uvw. Write now and 
try this wonderful happiness. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

i^ertisements in thia section are Inserted at the cost 
or tea cents per word for each insertion — name, initial 
and addr''8s each count as one word. Cash should accom- 
pany ell classified advertisements unless placed by a 
recognized advertising agency. No lest than ten words 
are accepted. Advertising for July. 1984, issue should 
be received not later than May 4. 



SONGWRITER* 



B0NGWRITER6I Poems, melodies. Amazing 
Hlbbeler, D153X, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 



opportunity. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



CURIOUS, Occult Books, Magic, Herbs. Novelties. Necessities. 
132-page Catalog 10c. MorreUe, 159-NK State, Chicago. 

He Hates Whiskey Now 

An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 
Any lady can give it secretly at home In tea. coffee or food, 
and It costs nothing to try! If you have a husband, aon, brother, 
father or friend who is a victim of whiskey, beer or wine, send 
your name and address to Dr. J. W. Haines Co.. 897 Glenn 
Bldg., Cincinnati, (Mio. and they will send you absolutely free, 
in plain wrapper, a trial package of this wtmderful treatment. 
What It has dcme.for others is an example of what It should do 
for you whra used as directed. Write today and be thankful all 
your life. 
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Gaad News for Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



TT BB foUowlnc Utt of eaientlilt hu been wepared 
* for members of the SC1£NC£ FICTION IBAGUV 
by tb» offlcert «t Htedouarteci. 

A FEW WOITDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEA8UE 

the UCJmCS FICTION LSAOCB was foondsd 
February, 1984. The SsectsUre Ulrecteii ate a» 
feUfitra; 

Forrest J. Ackerman, Fando Binder, Jack Darrow, 
Edmond Hamilton. David H. Keller, M.D., P. 
Schuyler Miller, Clark Aahton Smith, waA K F. 
SUrzL Hugo Qernsback, Executive Secretary. Charles 
J>. Hoinlg. Aaststant Secretary. 

The SCXl^CB FICTION LEAGUE Is a member^ 
•hip orgaaliatlOB (or the promoUoa of iclence fletioo. 
There are no dues, so feet, ao Initiations, In ooimee* 
tleo with the LEAGTJB. Ko tme makes any money 
from .It; no <me derives any salary. The only Income 
which the lAAfiUE baa la from Iti memberthlp 
eseentlala. A pamphlet setting forth ttua I£AGUE‘8 
numerous sapl^kms utd purposes win be sent th 
anyone on rectipt of e 8o itamp to cover pottage. 

One of the purposes of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LKAGUB is to enhance the popularity of iclence 
floUoD, to tncrease the number of Us loyal followers 
by converting potential advocates to the cause. Te 
this end, the SCIENCE FICTION LBAGUB suppUea 
members with membership letterheads, envelopes 
lapel buttena, and other essentials. At soon as you 
are enrolled aa a member, a beautiful certificate 
with the LEAGUE'S seal will be sent to you, pro- 
vldias 15c in stamps or coin Is sent for mailing a^ 
handling charges. However, this will be given free 
to all those enrolled members who find ir possible 
to call personally at Headouartera fm^ It. 

Another consideration which greatly benefits mem- 
bers is that they are entitled to preferential dlS" 
counts when buying science fiction books from numer- 
ous firms who have agreed to allow lower prices to 
all SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
book publishers realize that, the more fervid fans 
there tore to boost science fiction, the more business 
will result therefrom; and a goodly portion of ^e 
publishing business Ig willing, for this reason, lo 
assist SCIENCE FICTIGN LEAGUE members ia 
Increasing their science fiction collections by secur- 
ing the latest books ef this type at discounted i»ices. 

SCIENCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HENE SOLO ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGDE MEMBERS 

All the essentials listed «i this page are iraver 
told to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unless he has already enrolled as one of the members 
of the SCIENCE BlCTION LEAGUE or signs the 
bhnak on this page (which aotomatlcany enrelle Um 
as a member, always provided that be Is a sciMce 
fiction enthusiast). 

If. therefore, you order any of the science fiction 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a facsimile 
(unless you are already enrolled as a I^AQUS mMl- 
her), your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch aa the LEAGUE is iatecnatlmml, it 
makes no difference whether you are a citizen of 
the United States or any other country. The LBAOUB 
Is open to all. 




^dtnujtfion^^ut 

in 



{(^^Sewnro.ytr 

T (Udvi 

3ohnDet» 



•mnAurfltatOuw 




FREE 

CERTIFICATE 
To the left is on iBus> 
tration of the certifi' 
cate provided *B 
members of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. II k senl 
to all menliera upon 
receipt of ISc in 
stamps to cevet nuil 



WCH^DER STORIES 
k the voice el the 
SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE-enemMp 
(kpartmeni 
in the mageiine. 



LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A t),si)tltal IMteihMd hts b«n mmisll, 0,- 
,ln«l for nmabtrs' eom^odne,. It » Ite 
omdil lettwfcesd for sU mwnbw. of tk« LAaoUX 
snd If ImTsluable nhw ft bMon.. MceBsm to 
ewi«o«id wita otiiw meiabsr. w wltk H«ad- 
euut»ri. 

A— 8CIENCK FICTION LKACtJE Mtefw 
headt. per IM Prepaid 5(c 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mailed to members el tho 
LBAOUB can be immediately recognized, special 
env^kmei that htrmoniae with the lett«rnetds 
have been printed. 

B-^aENCE FICTION LEAGUE enyei- 
opes, per IM Prepaid St* 

LEAGUE SEALS 

Thee* leals, w stldreri, are printed in three 
eolnt and meesur* 1^* In dlametee, and ar* 
gummed on one tide. They are used by membwe 
to affix to statlowery. lettwheads, eiiTtlopee. 
postal cards and the like. The seals si^fr that 
you are a member of the SCIBNCEn^CTlON 
LEAGUE. Bold in loU eC 25's or rnumploa 
thereof. 

C-^CI£NCE FICTION LEAGUE MwLip 

P«R PropbM lie 

LEAGUE LAPEL BUTTON 

This beautiful button ii made In hard enamel 
i& four colors— red, white, blue and golA It 
meassTos in diameter. By wearing Uiit but*- 
toB, other members will recognize you. Utny 
friends will perhapi also want to Join tim 
ZJEAGUB. The button must be seoi to be «p- 
predated. 

D— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapo] 

button ..Prepaid 85c 

DD— SaENCB FICTION LEAGUE lapel 
button, like the cue daacrlbcd abovo, 
but in aolld gold Prepaid $2.50 




If you do net wish to mutilate this maiailne, 
any number of apiriloattoiis will be supplied upon 
request. 




D— 38eea«li 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, M-98 Park Place, New York, a Y. 



ApphcatiOH for Memhershtp 
SCIENCE FICTION LEACUE 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. W-S8 P.rk Plara. New York. N. V. 

I. tho undersigned, herewith desire to apply for memberihlp lo the 
SCIENCE FIcmOK LEAGUE. In Joining the LEAGUB, 1 undecitaBd 
that 1 am not assessed for memherthlp and that there are no dues aad M 
fees of any ki nd, I pledge mya elf to abide by all the rules and regtn* 
tlons of the SCIENCE FICTION IXAGUE, which rules you are to emd 
me on receipt of this applicatlOD. 

I belong to the following class (pul mi X in correct s^eo) : ( ) Fra- 

fesslonal: ( ) Business; ( ) Student; f > (Pleesa 

print information) 



Name. . . , 
Address. 



.Age.. 



City snd State * * 

Country Date 

I enclose 15c, for postage and kandtlBfc for my Vemberahip Oeitlfiflate. 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 98-08 Farit Place. New Verit, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

H I am already enrolled in the 8CIEKOE FICTION LEAGUB, 
1 am a new member and attach my applleatloD to this ceupon. 
Please send me the foUowiug BCUSfCB FICTI08F UU.GUB essen- 
tials lilted In this advertisement: (FleuO print informatlai) 



for which I eneloflo $ hevfwltb. ^ 

(The LBAGUE accepts meaev eeden, eadt or aew U. ■. aCaapi in 
tap dMomlnatlon. Iteglitsr eaib «r s t aaiii.) 

Name 

Ajddreu * 

City 



.State W0-984 




an 



Can Now Use Strange 



INNER 

POWER 



Revealed by New World Teacher 

Yogi Alpha, internationally known Psy- 
chologist and Philosopher and acclaimed 
New World Teacher, is bringing Health, 
Happiness and Financial Success to Thou- 
sands by his Startling Revelations that: 



• — it is easier to succeed than it is to fail. 

— hard work will never bring you success. It is far 
easier to progress and realize your wishes when you 
don't use a great deal of conscious effort. 

--there is an Inner Power within every one so 
dynamic and forceful that it can carry you on to com- 
plete happiness, health and financial success almost 
overnight. 

— a correct understanding of this Inner Power can 
bring you a more perfect and beautiful body, and give 
you an attractive and magnetic personality. 

— all of the great teachers and prophets of the past 
have consciously or unconsciously used a strange power 
within themselves to aid them in their wonderful works 
and so-called miracles. 




YOGI ALPHA 

Internationally known Paychologiat, Philosopher 
and Metaphysiciayi, President y. A. Psychology 
League; Editor ‘*Psychic Digest,** America’s newest 
Psychology magazine; Founder of "Psycho~Logic,” 
acclaimed a new world teaching 



— a correct understanding of this mighty power 
can enable you to duplicate the feats of*any great 
teacher that has ever lived. 

— the world itself, and all the laws of the uni- 
verse depend-upon Mind for their existence, and a 
proper understanding of the laws of Mind will 
enable any individual to create the things he needs 
or wishes. 



Write for Amazing Free Lecture, ^^Key to Your Inner Power^^ 



The author offers for a limited time to send this amazing 
Lecture FREE of cost or obligation to all sincere readers 
of “Wonder Stories" magazine who wish to begin life 
ANEW. It explains how you may receive this new and 
revolutionary teaching in the privacy of your own home, 
and reveals the astounding secret which, mastered, can 
enable you, within the next few months, to increase your 
earning power. 



The story of a new and revolutionary teaching which reveals 
a strange inner power so dynamic and forceful that it can 
carry man to complete happiness, health and financial success 
almost overnight, is told in a remarkable sooo-word Lecture, 

“Key to Your Inner Power--the Seven Steps to Success" — 
recently compiled by Yogi Alpha, internationally known 
psychologist atid philosopher. 

He tells of his discovery that all the laws of the universe 
can be controlled because the laws themselves depend upon the 

great universal mind for their existence; that every mind is attract new 

part of this universal mind, and if you learn to use this friends and 

dynamic energy it can bring complete fulfillment of your most make your vi- 

cherished ambitions, WITHOUT PHYSICAL EFFORT. sionsof achieve- 

Yogi Alpha further proves that this power is not limited to m e n t, health 

a fortunate few, but is latent in every human being, regardless ^^d happiness 

of training, education or environment. This secret Key is so come true 

simple to understand and apply that it is amazing no one has ,, ., ' 

foimd it before. ““ T-nn^AV 

If you have wondered why many dream of success and hap- pon iUDAY 

piness, without fulfillment, why they struggle and toil through for your free 

the deadly monotony of daily grind for the few who seem to copy of this 

get ALL the good things of life, you will receive the answer unusual L e c- 

in “Key to Your Inner Power." And, if YOU have had ture which can 

visions of wonderfid achievement, glimpses of riches you could unlock the res- ® 

almost reach, he will show you that these visions are PROOF <»rvnir nf S YOGI ALPHA 

that they are possible for you to attain; that they are part of within I o*^*ftS**"n®^** *J*c*'e* m n nj 

your INNER ^OWER that can be quickly t^ped if you H San Diego. California 

nrp ffiven the KFY lUU. ■ PUase send roe your FREE Lecture. "Kev to 

arc given uic rwi-i. ^ Your Innsi Power.” which reveals the secret of 

It I health, happiness and flnaneial success, and ex- 

o I \v/l « I O Or New Found Health. m plains how I may receire this new and revolu- 

Read What Others Say Success I ‘ 

m Name 

“Am in much better health and mind ^ 

and throwing off the burden 1 have been |M Address 

carrying.” Maj. M. B., Los Angeles. | 

”I saw a m-jrvelous change Pi the fourth km 
day. and I re<-elved a job that morning.” M 

c. B., IHklHlflilLH&HHRH HI^HBHl 



FREE 

“Key to Your 
Inner Power” 




"I now know greater peace of mind, more 
assurance, greater faith in myself. Through 
the wisdom and enlightenment of the Les- 
sons, 1 am envisioning a vista, never before 
experienced, of security and a sense of 
pinur ” F, .\. C., L.s Angeles. 





Worries/ 



Learn About My Perfected 
Unique Rupture Invention! 

Why worry and sufiFer with that rup- 
ture any longer ? Learn now about my 
perfect^ rupture invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort, and happiness 
to thousands by assisting Nature in re- 
lieving and curing many cases of re- 
ducible hernia! You can imagine how 
happy these thousands of rupture suf- 
ferers were when they wrote me to 
report relief, comfort and cures! How 
would YOU like to be able to feel 
that same happiness — to sit down and 
write me such a message — a few months 
from today? Hurry — send 
quick for Free Rupture Book, 
of results and invention revelation 

Mysterious-Acting Device 
Binds and Draws tne Broken 
Parts Together as You Would 
a Broken Limb! 

Surprisingly — continually — my per- 
fected Automatic Air Cushions draw 
the broken parts together allowing 
Nature, the Great Healer, to swing into 
action! All the while you should ex- 
perience the most heavenly comfort 
and security. Look I No obnoxious 
springs or pads or metal girdles! No 
salves or plasters! My complete ap- 
pliance is feather-lite, durable, invisible, 
sanitary and CHEAP IN PRICE! 
Wouldn’t YOU like to say “good-bye” 
to rupture worries and “hello” to 
NEW freedom . . . NEW glory in 
living . . . NEW happiness — with the 
help of Mother Nature and my 
mysterious-acting Air Cushion 
Appliances 7 



Shows rupture 
before oIa>sc?/e 
truss was ap« 
plied. 



Shows old-style 
truss in place. The 
walls of wound can- 
not come together. 
Acure isimpcobable. 



FlG-3 



Shows rupture 
before Auto- 
matic Air Cush- 
ion is in place. 



kFlG. 4 l 



Shows perfected in- 
vention in place. 
Note how edges are 
drawn together in 
normal position. 



r PROOF! ^ 



Sent On Trial! 




Rujfture BooI^^REJE! 

r CONFIDENTIAL COUPON 
I for RUPTURE SUfFERERS 

i H* €• Brooks* 

S 576A8taUSt., Marshall, Mich. 

Bush me your new Free Book. 

I amazing rupture method re- 
I velation, proof of results, all 
I without obligation, and In 
I plain, sealed envelope. 

I 

‘ I .... /ormon.n f 

I woman □ I 

1 City Stato or child D 1 

-OBiBBaaaiWMnw 



Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 

“LIFTS 400 LBS.!» 

**Have DO further use for your Appli- 
ance as l*m O. K. Wore It a year. 1 
now can -lift 400 lbs., without any 
fear.’^Wohn L. Heiges. 685 W. Locust 
8t.. York: Pa. 

“CAN RUN UP HILL” 



'*1 had a rupture about 14 years, then 
wore your Appliance for 3. It is about 
a year since I threw It away. I feel 
fine, gaining weight nicely. I can run 
op and down hill which 1 never could 
before.” — Mr. J. Soederstrom, 2909 
Trowbridge Ave., Cleveland, O. ^ 



My invention is never sold in stores 
nor by agents. Beware of imitations! 
You can get it only from my U. S. 
factories or from my 33 foreign 
offices! And I’ll send it to you on trial. 
If you don’t like it — if it doesn’t 
“work” — it costs you NOTHING. 
But don’t buy now. Get the facts 
about it FIRST! Write me today. I’ll 
answer in plain, sealed envelope 
withamazinginformation/fce. Stop 
Your Rupture Worries; send coupo^ 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

57 6A State SU Marshall, Mich. 
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WONDER STORIES FOR JUNE, 1934^ 



WONDER STORIES are everywhere- 

If you know where to find them! 



RELIEVE It Or Not, real wonder stories are gc^ on day and night, and right now, 
stories are happening all around you than you will find in the pages of this ma gas i n e . 

While ^u are reading this, music, speech, talk, which originated perhaps 13,000 miles away from \ 
you are, is vibrating in your body, only you don’t know it. 

But the short wave fraternity all over the world knows this, and for a few paltry dollars they rig up hi 
their own homes a short wave set which brings in stations from the Antipodes. Such sets cost as low as 
$7.30, believe it or not. So if you are looking for real wonder stories, they are in the making right along. 

How can you listen to Sydney, Australia; to Berlin, to Moscow, London, day in and day out, at 
practically no cost at all? Just get the catalog, triiich is a veritable encyclopedia of fiscts, described below, 
and you will be writing your own wonder stories. 

Here are a few samples of actual wonder stories told by actual listeners: 



HOW IT WORKS! 

I fcffr frco rtnioUd thfr OSCILLODTm 
ABCUBTfUE «nd boyl tom it workil 

Ibfr l^it ter Hltbout uir tro«bl« t 
Mlf«d EDfUod, frAd tUMT 

(BMlfs omiatrlet. AnuKwirit why I 
feBBW tbtre w«r« that inaar uotU mw. 
With Um om tuba OtoAUodyBa, 1 brtaf 
la iMra autlaaa ao ooa phi|«in aoll thaa 
allli a aat of colU ae dUtaraat ihart 
wart aau. 

fir ANT ONX 1ft TBTIHO Hlft LUCK 
ON ftHO ET WA YB 81T8. IT WILL BM 
WOBTH WHnJI TO CONmUOT THE 
om TUB! 0801UiODTN& 

PAUL KOBKnO. JB. 



FOREIGN STATIONS QALORB 
B Bar iaUcMt m to kaow that fwtw- 
day. on na OmtIo abort vara m( al 

II p.£t.. I hMtd ora ■*> S 

Jaoairo. Tb^r eaaaa In at IMIO K«. aaft 
tha anoounclnr rolca vai u alaar and 
Btronr aa on an ordinary tataphooa. 

I am ualof |uat 45 rolta (or both 4alaa> 
tor and audio atace on tba piata. What 
it would da on 99 rolta aa tha audio I da 
not rantora to aaj. 

At tba mommii 19.15 P.AT.. 1 
Uatnalof ta phono ftaoi Japan to Itiitt 
No atam idant lfleati on havaaar, AavMd 
le.Oftb E.C.8. KS2>— Katthtdai Bnvatt 
iuat IdanUflad hlo atatfon. 



FREE NEW CATALOG o • • 



18S4 Edition 



WRITE TODAY 

RADIO TRADING COMPANY 



RADIO AND 

SHORT WAVE TREATISR 

108 Pares e Over 100 Hook-upe 
More than 1500 lllustrationa 
ATEBlTABUE’rEZT BOOK OMBAIMO 
HOT JVHT AHOTBHR OATAIAO 
Sr« Urn* • saw edlUw of nir RsmO AMD 8HOBX WAia 
TB3IAT&9B cornea off tha preu It la an erant— an arent or 
portanoa to tana of thouianda of our euatooMn and frlanda vhp 
hart bean reoeirinn them recularly (Or aaany yaara. YOU TO# 
WILL FIND IT INDiftPSNftABLE. 

Thii oompletaly reriaad and enlarged 19S4 eiUtlon oontatna lift 
aiHLtd pagM of useful radio Information, dlagraina, illuitratlom, 
radio Kinks and real lira radio marahandUa. It oontaina morn 
rahitble radio informatloo — nera real llva **m«at'— 4haa maav 
tacthooka on tba aubjeot. Aa usual eonsidarabla spaoa bu baan 
davotad to tha beginner in radio. Obiter Tvo of the terlea «( 
artides titled "Fundameotal PrUto^lea of Radio for the 
tinner,'* uida from being a fine grounding in the theory of radio 
loff nev faais, offers an eoKellent reriev to old Umara. 

If you hare reoetred oopiea ot our prerloua edltioca. you are 
faaai liar with the ty^ of book we publiabr-^Nit this new otttton 
WHAT A BOOKI 

PARnAIi U»T OF CONTENTS 

Qiapter Tvo ot "Fundamental Prlneiplei of Badlo for the Ba> 
ftnner"— The New Tubes. Ihelr Uses, and Their PundaaMntal 
Clxcalta — How to ICako Manw with Publlo Address Syatema. Ont 
to Install and Maintain Them— to Beramp Stx-volt Battery 
Seta to Use Two'ydt IMna — IMce Winning Kinks and Short 
Cuts in Badlo — How to Build the "B T" Beg^er'a Tranamitter 
>-Ho« to Bnild the Famous Twinplex Short ware Becetrer — ^Hov 
to Conatruot an Amateur Badio Transmitter — A Most Modem 
and Complete Tube Chart Including Socket Coonaotions for all 
Tubes— Numerous Free Offers, etc., etc. 

Enelow Sc coin or U. S. PoMan 
Traatim Mat by return maH. 

Mai aaMSiiMrw, dearly wre^Ml 

104.B PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 



